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INDIAN ADMINISTBATMl 


CHAPTER I. 

AREA, TOFULATiO:^^ AND LANGUAGES, 

Although tlie Empire of British India really began with 
the establishment of the East-India Company in 1599, the ter¬ 
ritorial acquisitions were practicalconfined to meretftding 
factories or settlements defended by forts till Clide’s victory at 
Blassy in 1757. Surat became the first English Settlement under 
tile imperial firman granted by Jehaiigire on the 11th of Janu¬ 
ary Two of the Company’s factors visited Patna in 1620, 

and in 1G.34 Shah Jehan granted it a fii'man for the establish¬ 
ment of a factory in Bengal. But it was in 1636 that Mr, 
Boughton, a slu[>’s surgeon, obtained the effective privilege of 
planting settlements there, from the gratitude of the Emperor to 
the physician who had saved his daughter’s life. Mr. Boughtop- 
first visited the fort of Pipley, but ultimately factories were opened 
at Balasore and Ilooglily. The Presidency of Madras tvas not 
constituted at Fort St. George till 1639, three j-eaTs after, blit; 
there had been factories previously on tliat coa<tfirst at MasuU- ; 
pat/iin and then at Armegun. The Island of J^ombay waS 
acquired by the English Crown in 1062; but the Western" 

VOI,. XVU., Pabi I, A ’ 
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Piesitlency was not constitvited .there till 1G68, the year in 
which the Company sent o<it their first order for tlie pur¬ 
chase of lOOlbs. weight of tlie best tea. I,q the more,than 
two centuries which have passed since that lime the con¬ 
sumption of tea in England has risen to 123 millions of lbs. 
annually, arid in the last ten years the new export of Indian tea has 
grown to upwards of eighteen millions. 

Thus legally constituted on or before 166Sl^P|k not real¬ 
ly aggressive territorially till 1757, the tiUr o^ i ^^ Wencies 
have developed into eight great Provinces imiich 'pw, reve¬ 
nue to the Viceroy and Governor General into tetf Pro¬ 
vinces, including Mysore and Bcrar, which submit annually Ad¬ 
ministration Reports to Parliament. Besides these there are a 
hundred and fifty-three Feudatory States administered by Chiefs 
who hold patents from the Viceroy and pay tribute. From 1757 
the British Empire has been steadily pushed on the force of 
circumstances, anti in spite of all declarations and frctpient* 
attempts in a contrary direction, till under Lord Dalhousie, who 
annexed Pegu in 1852, it reached and has since rested at its na¬ 
tural boundaries on every side except Burma. Excluding the mili- 
tai’y outposts of Aden and Perini which command the Red Si^a, 
these boundaries have ever since been the Suleiman range, the 
Karakorum and the watershed of the Himalayas on the north 
except at Nepaul and Bhootan ; the sea with its islands except 
Ceylon, a Crown Colony led with labour from India,, on the west 
and south ; and a .jungle lino marked by no natural features 
stretching fr<un the Yoma range irregnlarlj^ in a south-east direc¬ 
tion thrj)ngli Bnrina to the tenth parallel of latitude. Ronglily, 
British India, may be said to be inchnlcd within latitude <S" and 
37° N. and longitude CG° 44'' and 99° 30' E. involving 11,200 
miles of external boundary. From Tenasserim by the Himalayas 
to Cape Moimc in Sindh the frontier is 4,(iH0 miles, while 

the coaat Hue from the Straits Settlements to Kurracheo is (J,5'S(). 
Tlie length of India from the Indus to Cape Comorin, on the 
meridian of 75°, is 1,900 miles. The extreme breadth is 1,800 
miles, on the parallel of 28“. 

The whole Peninsula contains an area of about 1,582,000 
square miles and a, population of 240,0t)0,0t)0 or 152 to the mile. 
In the first two months of 1872 a census of the Empire wiis 
taken c.xcept intho.se Provinces in which the people had been 
carefully iininbered a feiv years liefore. All the Reports have not 
yet appeared but the following ma.y be accepted as the general 
result, assuming that the figures given for the 153 Feiidatoiy 
States in the Parliamentary returns are approximately correct:— 



A rm and Populadon. 


Proviiice. Square miles. 

Population. 

]. Bongal 

251,708 

. 67,000,000 

2. Arach'as 

140,720 

31,312,150 

3. North-Western Provinces 

82,505 

30,778,000 

4. Punjab 

102,001 

17,.590.752 

5. Bombay and feindh 

131,298 

14,000,000 

C. Oudh 

23,042 

11,220,232 

7. Cciitrai^icovinces 

111,121 

9,250,000 

8. British T3uni}a 

98,879 

2,.500,000 

7\Jmeer 

Cuorg 

1,122 

383,000 

2,400 

170.000 

Payivg Revenue io the Viceroy. 

989,922 

184,100,134 

Mysore 

28,449 

5,000,000 

Bcrar 

10,960 

2,250,000 

The 153 Feudatories 

590,790 

48,000,000 

Paying Revenvc to Chiefs. 

042,199 

55,250,000 

Grand Total 

1,582,121 

239,410,134 


Coiif.iasffid willi other empires of great territorial extent and 
population, if \ve except China, Imlia titill maintains its pre- 
omiucnco in both combined :— 


India 

Square miles. 
1,582,000 

Population. 

240,000,000 

China (without E. Toor- 
ki.stau) 

1.297,999 

300,000,000 

Ivussia with Toorkistan 

7,731,881 

95,000,000 

Netherlands India 

44.5,411 

18,000,000 

Turkey ... 

1,812,048 

8.5,000,000 

United States 

1,486,917 

31,44.5,089 

Mexico 

1,030,442 

8,000,000 

Brazil 

7,077,800 

3,10(',000 

Persia 

0,48,000 

4,000,000 


liritish India, non-fendatory and feuda.tory, is slightly less in 
niva alone tljan the extent of all Enrojie withoiit Kussia, which 
is J,(i80.!l7 square miles, but the population of Europe is only 
189,475,5)08. 

'J'Iks whole rcninsula of India and a large portion of 
Ilunna is governed by (treat Britain, with the exeepiion of 
the small territories' held by Portugal and France. By the 
census of 1808 the whole popidation of the Frencli*possessioiis 
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was 229,000 souls and their superficial extent is 200 square 
miles:— 


Nome. 

Locality. 

Area. 

• 

FopulatioD. 

French — 




Chandernagore ... 

On the Hooghly 

940 heclarea 

32,670 

Karioal 

Corouiaudel Coast 

13 516 ■ 

Pondichery 

Ditto 

29.123 „ 

171,217 

Yauaou 

OrisiiA Coast 

1,448 

Mahd 

Malabar Coast 

6,900 


Eight small plots 
Porluffucae- - 

In various Provinces ... 

" (I 


Goa... 

Damaan 

Western Coast 

Concaii Coast 

j i.r 

36.3 783 
6,000 

Din ... 

South Coast of Eattywar 


The French and Portuguese territories are administered by a 
Governor General, the former from Pondichery and the lat ter 
from Goa The Budget of the French settlements for 1873 esti¬ 
mates the following revenue of 1,677,046 francs which is official¬ 
ly declared to be equal to the expenditure—Pondichery, 1,026,432 
francs; Chandernagore, 199,802; Karikal, 351,589; Mahe, 
43,104 ; Yanaou, 56,119; reserve, 71,000 francs. 

The languages and. dialects of. India are even more varied 
than the races. Apart from tlie learned languages, Sanskrit, 
Palee and Arabic, which underlie alt the tongues of Soutlicrn 
Asia, and with at least one of which it is desirable that those who 
wish to influence the natives should be familiar, the following are 
the vernaculars in which tlio schools are taught and a literature 
is being irnproved or created :— 


Burmese. 

Arakanese. 

Malayan. 

Karen (two dialects.) 
Tibetan. 

Nepalese or Newaree. 
Ka.shmccree. 

Bengalee. 

Ooriya. 

As,same.se. 

South alee. 

Kole (two dialects). 
Gondee (several dialects). 
Hiudoe. 

Hindostance. 


Persian. 

Punjabee. 

Push too. 
^Beloochee. 
Sindhee. 
Arabic-Simlhee. 
Goojeratec. 
Mahratee. 
Camirese. 
Malayalum, 
Tainul. 
Tcloogoo. 
Armenian. 
Portuguese. 
Hebrew. 


All these may be classified under the Mongolian, Non-Aryan 
or Aborigidal, Dravidiau and Sanskritic classes. 
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The Lieutenant GoTernorsLip of Bengal was constituted on 
12th October 1853 and the Hon’ble F J. Halliday was appointed 
tlie first Lieutenant Governor on 28th April 1854. Up to that 
time the Governor General had directly ruled Bengal proper 
through one of the members of his Gouncil as Deputy Governor. 
'J'lie successive Lieutenant Governors since Mr. Halliday’s five 
years’ term of office expired have been, like liim, members of the 
Covenanted Civil Service—Mr. J. P. Grant, now Sir John Grant 
and Governor of Jamaica ; Sir Cecil Beadon, Sir William Grey 
and the Ilon’ble George Campbell, D. C. L., who took his seat on 
1st March ]S7I. 

The territory under the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
comprises Bengal Proper, Behar, Orissa including the Tribu¬ 
tary Melials, Assam, Cliota Nagpore, and the native states 
of Hill Tipperah and Cooch Behar. It extends from the meri¬ 
dian 82° to bT'cast of Greenwich, and lies within the parallels 
of 19‘’ 40' and 28° lO-' north latitude. This country consists of, 
first and mainly, the lower portion of the plains of the Ganges 
(below Benare.s) and the whole of the great delta ; next, the 
valley of the Brahmapootra from the gorge where it passes through 
the Himalayas till it mixes its water's with the multitudinous 
channels of the Gangctic delta. On the south side of this large 
valley is the smaller, though totally separate, valley of the 
Sooriua, .separated from the Brahmapootra' bj' the . Garo- 
Khasi-Jyntea Hills and comprising the districts oi Syl- 
het and Cachar; further south is the sea-board district., of 
Chitt.agong, isolated from all the larger water systems of In¬ 
dia, and drained by rivers, the chief of which is the Kurna- 
foolee, which arc mainly supplied from the w’ater-.shed of its 
own lulls. Bojmnd the western limit of the G-anges plains arc 
the pi'ovinccs of Chota Nagpore and Orissa. The former is an 
upland country, a great portion of which is .sparselj' peopled, not 
very fertile, but rich in mineral irroducts; the latter consists of 
the littoral country formed by the delta of the Mahanuddoe and 
several other rivers, and includes also a large area of wild high¬ 
land in the rear. 'To these must be added lai'gc tracts of hilly 
and jungly country all round the frontiers of Bengal, inhabited 
by an enormous variety of aboriginal tribes, and roamed over 
l)y great herds of w'ild elephants and other animals. 
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IQ 

Geographical area of the Territories under the Civil and Political 
Controlof the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 


rjiucipal Geographical Divisious. 

Total Area 
in Square Mites. 

BamsB Possessions oiEEcnr admuhstereo— 


Bengal 

90,737 

Behar 

42.417 

'Olissift ••• 

7,749 

Cbota Nagpore 

28.350 

^68&2U ,,, 

29,814 

Adjacent hills, viz. Naga Hills, Ehasi 
and Jyntea Hills, and Garo Hills so 

far as under control 

14,940 

Total directly administered ... 

213,507 

taiBDTABT Estates— 


Cooch Behar Tributary Estate ... 

1,292 

’ Orissa Tributary Estates ... 

16,184- 

Chota Nagpore Triluitury Estates 

15.362 

Hill Tipperah so far as surveyed ... 

2,879 

Native States and Tebbitouies— 


Sikkim 

2,544 

Total surveyed 

251,768 

Lnshai and Kookee country,—survey still 

Say 9,000 

incomplete ... 

Unsubdued Garo country and Naga and 
other tribes south of Assam, of which 
boundary survey is now l)eing made 


„ 9,000 

Bhutan—independent and cannot be sur- 


veyed 

„ 10,000 

Country of Himalayan tribes south of 
Assam,—quite independent and can¬ 
not be surveyed ... ... 

„ 20,000 

Grand total Indian tereitoht belongino 


TO OB connected WITH BeNGAI., ABOUT 

300,000 
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Thi Cemiia .—The work of enumeration was done in tlie 
inoatlas of January and February 1872, but to a great extent on 
the night of 25th January. Perfect simultaneousness was im- 
possilile in such a country and over so vast an area, yet the tests 
show the accuracy of the result for all administrative purposes. 
Take the floating population who live on the water of the greni 
delta and its.thousand rivers and creeka No Cewav than 6o,000 
boats containing 300,000 souls were counted not only at every: 
ghaut, but by giving a red ticket to those afloat and by patrol¬ 
ling the streams. Might passengers on the East Indian Rail¬ 
way were reckoned on arrival. In jungly places where wild 
beasts were feared the people were counted during the day. The 
convicts of Alipore Jail and elsewhere printed upwards of six and 
a half millions of Census forms and sunnuds in Bengalee, Kaithee 
and Persian, Nagree, English, English and Bengalee, Oorya, and 
other dialects, and we form some idea of what it is to numl)er the 
sixty-seven millions ot Bengal. In Bengal, irrcluding printing, the 
total cost of reckoning 67 millions of human beings scatt'ered over 
an area of laud and water amounting to 250,000 square miles, 
was only £21,600, 

Under careful supervision the people numbered themselves. The 
happy idea was hit on of issuing honorary letters of appointraenfc 
to the most intoliigeut and respectable inhabitants, after they had 
satisfied the authorities of their ability for the task. So coveted 
was the honorary office of enumerator that many who were 
rejected as unfit, or had been passed over as not required, 
petitioned (joverument to remove the insult. These Sunnuds 
will in many cases bo handed ilown as heirlooms. Under a brief 
penal Act these enumerators counted the country, while in towns 
the Municipal Commissioners and their friends divided the 
watd.s among them. In Hooghly the District officer would 
not .send out his special head constables to select enumerators 
until the first one had been at work for some weeks in 
the interior urithout any complaint from the people. 
When the other eleven wont forth in a Bengal September 
their work wa.s most labourious, wading in the mud from 
village to village under the heat of the enn or in the drench¬ 
ing rain One of them died after completing his work and five 
others have been invalided. The enumerators in Burdwan were 
heads of villages and landholders’agents; in Baocoorah, village 
punchayets besides these ; in the wilder tracts of JliJuapore, the 
police. In the 24-Pergunnahs around Calcutta and its suburbs no 
fewer than 1,173 of the 4,732 enumerators were siibstantial ryots, 
587 were small and 317 large landholders, 117 were students and 
teachers and many were priests, pleaders and doctors, lu hilly dis- 
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tricts each chief took the census of his own clan or dependants. In 
Behar the still existing ][)utxuarees were employed, lu Sontlia- 
listan the village head men knotted strings of four colours,^ black 
for male adults, red for female adults, white for boys and yellow 
for girls. In some villages three people were told off to keep the 
reckoning, which was done by so many seeds or small pieces of 
gravel, one person keeping count of the men,, another of the 
women and the third of the children. Here it was pleasing to 
see the pride of the simple village elders in their woi k. Ju one 
instance, in which one male adult had slept away from home 
and had not been entered in any return, the enumerator walked 
nine miles'to the station to report the missing man. In Orissa 
the Coinmissioner preached the census from village to village for 
months before, so that even the rude bill chiefs were prepared 
for it In Darjeeling the Garden Moonshees filled up the re¬ 
turns, the planters supervising them. In A.'ssam the wild fron¬ 
tier tribes alone were omitted. I’ xcept in Behar and the non- 
regulation districts the people thu.s counted tliorn.selves, their 
self-respect and honour having been wisely ap 2 >ealed to. The 
cases of extortion discovered were singularly few, and there was 
only one serious riot, in a Ferazee'village, tliank.s to the fact that 
the intelligence of the people was awakened and enlisted agaiu.st 
the practices of our underlings. 

The following abstract of the population according to race, 
class or nationality is vitiated to some extent by the imperfect 
returns of Europeans and Native Christians from the three 
Municipalities of Calcutta, the Suburbs and Howrah :— 

Statement showing the Population of each oj the Provinces of Bengal, arranged 
according to Race, Class, or Ifufionalit;/. 


Bioit OB NiTtOffAurr. 

Bengal 

Proper. 

Behar. 

Orissa. 

Chota 

Xagporo. 

Aseam. 

Total, 

Earopeana, Americana, 
and other Non-Asiatics 

17,135 

8.S05 


1 517 

412 

22.608 

Eurasians 

18.419 

1,*77 

S71 


39 

20,279 

Non-Indian Asiatics ... 

99.590 

2,363 

6 

3 

2.029 

103 091 

Aborigines, pure 

387,157 

69:1,648 

367,308 

1,290.700 

651,705 

3,39h 478 

SemMiuHiooi&ed Abo* 

... 

5,110,989 

2,093t483 

572,595 

797,170 

014 248 

10.0.88,491 

Hindoos 

12,42.5.750 

13/21)9,»()S 

3,231,799 

1 3*24,277 

07*.',522 

31,1.54,250 


17,608 730 

2,036.058 

74,466 

169,006 

170.195 

20,0ti4,4.50 

N'ative Ohristiane 

27 705 

3,245 

3/213 

H.*2*2G 

1,034 

49,4-3 

Others ... 

415,753 

- 102,019 

68,102 

*28,3:3 

9.189 

634.270 

Grand Total ... 

36,111,228 

19,736,101 

4,317,099 

3 825,571 

2,127,443 

00118,352 


Jfott.—Tho (Iptailsi required tor tbin ntatemeat were not obtained In the niiootan OoontH or iu 
Iho hill (liatriets of the Caateru frontier, bonce tba total fallti short ot the friand 
total of the #ntire p >pulation of Senjral. Uoder the denomination -Others'* aro 
Ineluiled persons ,of fliadoo origin not recognising onate, such as the “ BaiBnobs,” 
Sauyaais, Kauulashahii. XU« great majority gt the “ Othere" ate Kaieuaba of itengal 
Proper 
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The following table is in the main correct:— 


Statement showing occupations of the adult males included in the Censut of each 
. of the Provinces of Bengal. 


OOODPATIOKS. 

Bengal 

Proper. 

Behar. 

Orissa. 

Chota 

Nagpore. 

Assam. 

Total. 

Agricnlturs 

7,2119,018 

3,613,231 

810,251 

830,134 

526,094 

13,054,318 

Public Service ... 

135,308 

55.362 

28,022 

8.633 

8.090 

231.374 

Profc.'Hiotm ... 

27V.4GS 

3«1,.3()2 

47,106 

63.318 

7.380 

4.1,12 

39 :,700 

I'riviitn sprvIcB 

031.189 

314,553 

2.592 

25,341 

I, 

Counnmeo luid trade... 
MahiitsictuvoB, including 

801,230 

258,379 

50,080 

32,037 

20,on 

1.216,760 

Artizan?* 

LaboiirofM not classed 

1,131,586 

690,025 

206,319 

88,415 

16,694 

2,321,968 

uH u;?rieuUural ... 

079,H41 

1,011,3.51 

170,913 

7(,09,i 

88,120 

20,01 fi 

1,871,023 

MincclJaucous 

423.025 

41,108 

18,079 

29,802 

078.5S7 

Total HOB agrii!ulturi.<its 

1,121,619 

2,489,885 

507,044 

•.80,800 

119,967 

7,822,405 

Grand Total ... j 

11,031,207 

. 1 

1,326,200 

1116,994 

646,051 

20,876,723 


The letiil inirobor of human beings counted in the dis- 
tri'-ts wliich constitute t-he Lieukiuint-GovernorsLip of Ben¬ 
gal, in tlie months of Jiimiaiy and February 1872, was 
G<>\S.5(v86.h. WliiJe these figures include the peasantry of (he 
'J'ributary States of Orissa and Cljota IS'agpore, thej' Icare out the 
tiibes on tlie north-eastern border lately the scene of punitive 
os]K*<lil ions, as well as (he denizens of the swamps of the Darjeel¬ 
ing Terai and the lands which we took from Bhootau. These 
•will supply at least the fraction of a nrillion required to give the 
round number of sixty-seven millions. Looked at politically the 
population stand thus :— 

Under direct British admii!i.stration ... 05,000,000 

Paying rev'enue to tributary chiefs. 

In Orissa ... ... 1,800,000 

In Cliota Nagpore... ... 400,000 

On the N. E.' Frontier ... 800,000 2,000,000 

The sixty-livc millions Avho pay taxes to the Lieutenapt-Governor 
are thus geographically distributed 


Bengal Proper 37,000,000 

Behar and Sonthalistan 19,-500,000 

Oris,sa 3,000,000 

Chota Nagpore 3,500,000 

As.sain and GoAvalpara 2,000,000 


Tlie race and language of the G7 millions follBw very closely 
this distribution. Nearly all the inhabitants of Bengal proper 
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^Bengal. 

speak Bengalee, while their intelligence and keen pursuit of 
money lead them beyond its limits among the simple abori¬ 
gines of the hills and into the rich lands of Purneah. In^Behar 
we find almost e^lusively a Hindee-speaking people numbered 
at 20 millions' identical with the fifty millions of Hindostan, 
embracing in that work the North-Wlestern Provinces and Oudh 
and portions of the .Punjab and Central Provinces. In Orissa, 
including plains and hills, we have 4> jnillions who speak Ooria 
like their brethren of Northern Madras and of Sumbulpore. In 
Assam we have semi-Bengalees, or Assamese, to the number of 
2 millions. The aborigines who retain their own dialects may 
be put down as 2 millions in the Western hills and 1 million iu 
the Eastern and Northern tracts 


Bengalee-speaking 
Hindee-speaking 
Ooriya-speaking ... 

Assamese or Semi-Bengalees 

Western Aborigines 

Eastern and Northern Aborigines 


38,000,000 

20,000,000 

4,000,000 

2,000,000 

2 , 000,000 

1,000,000 


The aborigines, who are fast being, transformed into Hindoos, 
are' many more than 3 millions. So long as people do not 
interfere with established castes, they may form a*new caste and 
call themselves Hindoos if they like ; and the Brahmins are always 
ready to receive all who will submit to them and pay them. The 
process of manufacturing Rajpoots from ambitious aborigines 
goes on before our eyes, and both in the west and the east many 
new Hindoos exist who are in no degree Hindoo in blood. The 
proportion of Mahomedans is nearly one-third of the whole 
population 

Hindoos and aborigines ... ... 45,000,000 

Mahomedans ... ... ... 21,000,000 

All others, say ... • ... ... 1,000,000 

There are perhaps more Mahomedans in the province of 
Bengal than iu any other country, the dominions of tlie Grand 
Turk not excepted, for of the 35 millions under the Porte a very 
large proportion is Christian. Nor are the Mu.ssulmans of Bengal 
to be found in great number in Bebar as has been always be¬ 
lieved, In Patna city they form hardly a fourth of the inhabi¬ 
tants ; in Patna district they fall to twelve per cent, of the whole. 
In all Bebar, excluding Purneah, they average between ten and 
eleven per cent. It is in Bengal proper, east and north of the 
river Hooghl^ that they bulk so largely as to form more than 
half of the wnole population. In the densely peopled districts 
tvhere the mighty volumes of the Ganges and BrahmapootraL 




The Cenaue of the Stxet and Tuwns. 1$ 

unite they rise to seventy and even eighty per cent There, 
too, they are the peasantry and are dominated by Hindoo land¬ 
holders^ officials and traders who to high caste unite a good edu¬ 
cation. All this tells of centuries of forcible conversion under 
Mussulman rule. 

The proportions of the sexes, on .the whole, would seem to be 
satisfactory. If the .returns show more boys than girls and yet 
more women than men, that simply means that with the usual 
Asiatic vagueness as to age boys are reckoned to be men much 
later than the unfortunate girls are treated as woihen. The 
numbers of the two sexes are, in the last result, nearly equal, 
unlike the ISorth-West Pi'ovinces where an excess of males has 
been returned. This bears out alt that has been hitherto known 
of Bengal. Taking the arable plains of Bengal and Behar proper 
as covering 100,000 square miles there are 530 to the square mile, 
while flat Belgium has only 432 and overpeopled England only 
847. The sj)lendid district of Tirhoot, for which European 
capital and skill have long done so much, has no fewer than 
4,384,760 inhabitants, or 691 to the square mile. 

When we turn from the country to tlie towns we get for 
Calcutta in round numbers a population of 900,000. It may be 
estimated roundly at a tnilliou, for the three Municipalities have 
never yet taken the census iu a creditable way:— 

Calcutta ... ... ... 447,601 

The Suburban Municipality ... ... 257,149 

The further suburh.s knowm as the North and 

South Suburban Towns ... ... 89,896 

Howrah, the Southwark of Calcutta^ on the 

opposite side of the river ... ... 97,784 

Total population ... 892,429 

During the day thousands besides, of the 3J millions who sleep 
in the surrounding districts of Hooghly and the 24-Pergunnahs, 
flock to Calcutta on foot, by boat and by railway, to their daily 
toil. But while Calcutta is thus becoming gorged there are 
only three other towns above 31,000 and scarcely a dozen of 
20,000 each:— 

Calcutta ... 77, 77 892,429 

Patna ... ... ... ... 159,000 

Dacca ... ... ... ... 69,000 

Moorshedabad ... ••• ••• 46,000 

The rural towns of the rich districts of Kungpdie and Jessorfl 
contain only 6,100 and 6,152 respectively, 




UKNUAL. 

Westbibn Uisthiots. 

Surdwan Div.tion. 

nurdwan 

Buucoorab 

beeibhuoui •>. .. 

Midnapore 

HuogUly VPitU Howrah ... 
total 


CENTBAt, Districts. 



Presidency Division. 



24 Perguunah3... ■ 

2,788 

303 7 37 

Calcutta 

8 

8s,8U4 

NiidJea ... 

S421 

3oJ.Ol7 

Jessore 

3,U5S 

311^000 



Total 

Svjahuhye Division. 

II oorshadabad » 
iJiiiagopore 

Idaidiih 

Kajabahye 

Bungpore 

Bogra 

Babua 

Total 

Cooch Behar ilinition. 
Darjeeling 

Jnipigorco ... 

Couch Behar ... 

Total 

Easterk Districts. 

Dacca Division. 

Dacca ... 

Fnrreedpore ... 
naokorgunge ... 
Uymeusing 
By'lbet ... 

Uachar 


Note.—T he areas in column 2 do not correspond with the areas given in the Administration 
Beport; over iT.dno square miles of waste and forest or uncenaused tracts are excluded from 
district areas. I'he area ttgnres in this statement, moreover, do not include the arras ot 
greikt liveid. It li hoped that tfhea tho reotiflcatiofi oC bousdarleB ^hail havo 
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Bengal arranged with rejerenoe to Age and Sex. 


latiou. 

■ ; 

ProTalliog Languages. 

drfii uudor 12 yeitrs. 

Total 

Maleo. 

Total 

Females. 

Total 
of all 
classes. 

N amber 
per 
square 
mile. 

Female. 

TutaJ. 

2G4,,0.22 

398,746 

995.818 

• 

1,03S.927 

2,134.746 

678 

Bengalee. 

8..3nu 

1 7(1,926 

361,690 

2(15,082 

526,773 

391 

dfttu. 

10*.* run] 

21.-,370 

331 550 

301 ,,571 

69&.921 

518 

ditto. 


822, im 

1,257,194 

1,283.709 

2,5411,963 

600 

ditto. 

lsv»,ys6 

434,082 

722.836 

7(15,700 

1,488,550 

1,045 

ditto. 

1.0(i2,M6 

2,361,073 

3,573,108 

3,714,849 

7,286,957 

573 


.% >5,706 

«83.7S(! 

1,155.7.59 

1,0.54.288 

2,2‘0.04r 

793 

Bengalee. 

2.S.77<) 

1.6, *>5t» 


!4;.714 

447,fiUl 

55.9.7(> 

diito. 

l’»55-J57 

fil>« 473 

877.125 

93.5,070 

1.812,795 

5311 


517 

66 8,300 

1,051,120 

1,023.895 

2,075,1)21 

667 


htti».480 

2.015,175 

3.2«3.8tJ7 

3.1(11,597 

0.545,464 

C(i3 


1!>S 143 

4S1,8«2 

645 5:15 

708,291 

1,353,620 

625 

Bengalee. 

lyr, 

52H.B..1 

776.451 

725.493 

1.5'M,9.4 

364 



231.1V7 

331 ,|I8( 

34.5.339 

<i70.420 

373 


a 0,010 

472, 

05 ’.580 

000. U3 

1,3!ii,7-29 

587 


30l,5«Hi 

cou i»;;4 

1,095.020 

1,0.54.946 

2,i4i9.9T2 

G.9 


105 TvSt 

236 045 

347.864 

341,603 

089.-*«7 

459 


lon.oat; 

420.222 

602,514 

61 '9,0.80 

1 , 211,594 

010 

ditto. 

1..*153,650 

3.037,002 

4,448,843 

4,444,895 

8,89;),73R 

603 


1.2,782 

30.2.54 

53,057 

41.0.5.5 

94,712 

77 

Tibetan dialects. 

«7.8ia 

150, >124 

2!0.K;>S 

201,772 

418,665 

144 

Bengalee, 

75,367 

177,530 

278,585 

253,980 

632,505 

407 

dlitu. 

156,464 

358,434 

548,533 

497,407 

1,045,942 

192 


303.148 

fi.59,481 

90.5.776 

947,218 

—— 

1,862.09.'! 

040 

Bengalee. 

142.il5I 

a22 +87 

497,854 

514.735 

1 , 0 '2,5.89 

077 

ditto. 

38k. 003 

850.280 

1,204 287 

1,173,196- 

3,377.433 

482 

ditto. 

371.808 

802 , 21 4 

1,187,902 

], 101.957) 

2,349,917 

S73 

ditto. 

286 113 

640.067 

880.330 

839,202 

1,710,539 

319 

ditto 

32,873 

72,710 

110,373 

94,654 

205,427 

100 

ditto. i 

1,.521,345 

3.1(78,2^0' 

4,780,531 

4,730,967 i 

1 

9,517,198 

427 



coiupl«t(*il, the correct area of each district ni«y bo known, and one flffurc adopted for nit 
fiiairo Hdministrative returns. Fur 'his KtateiDent the arms given iu the Cesau* Uepen aia 
taken, because the reel ol the iigures embody the census rcauits. 
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Bengal 


General Statement of the Result of the Census oj 





1 Popa- 

DlSTfilCTI. 

Area in 
Bqnaro 

Inhabited 

bouses. 



Total 

adults. 

Chil- 


miles. 

Uen, 

Womon. 

Hale. 

BENCIAI,.—fContinuirf.y 

< 






EISTEBN UI8TUIGT8. 



• 




Onttagoiiij Jiiviiion, 







Chittagong ... 

Noakliiilly ... ... 

'J'iliporali' ... ... 

CUittagoiig Hill Tracts ... 
Uiirilpperuli... 

2,493 

'1,057 

6,H32 

3,867 

197,104 

142,130 

307,011 

13,334 

6,329 

287 648 
209,942 
482,(lot 
27.994 

890,-01 
230,980 
492.863 
17,788 

678 149 
41.0.822 
973,.307 
43,782 

248,411 
152.125 
299 717 
12,889 

Total ... 

17,439 

665,953 

1,008,228 

1,132,032 

2,140,260 

713,172 

Total for Bengal ... 

85,433 

6,403,470 

11,643,071 

12,736.263 

24,399,334 

«.8.8,!U3 

! 

BnHaB. 







Faina Division. 







Patna ... «.. 

Oya 

Sbuhabad 

Tirliuot .. ... 

Barun ... ... 

(.liouipaiHiil ... 

2,101 

4.718 

'4.385 

6.313 

26.01 

3,.031 

269,814 

327,845 

275,041 

C42,-87 

293,524 

242,228 

491,394 

U(»9.r)53 

f)22,e.j7 

1,877.705 

006.897 

466,^74 

557,558 

678,861 

615,324 

l,'195.:)2ii 

713,653 

467,028 

l,0.t.8.762 

1.288.414 

1.137.081 

2.87;i.09l 

1,9211,3311 

933,902 

270 483 
o-ll.,»'i70 
312.717 
8:5,9:'U 
3.S‘»,7bt5 
270,655 

Total 

23,733 

2,050,039 

4,075,140 

4,*527,55‘* 

8,002.690 

2 ,4112,016 

ShagulFore Division. 







.Monghyt ... 

llbaugulpore ... 
purnoab 

boutbal Perguunabs 

3,913 

4.327 

4.yr»r 

5,4S8 

328.174 

329,372 

313,1,17 

23,1,304 

553,983 
565,131 
548.569 
35'>,965 

. 614,778 
006,250 

58a, 32i) 
380,735 

1,168.761 

1,171,387 

1,131.889 

740,700 

343,091 

o52.0,'-j 

2i>0,75. 

Total 


1,201,497 

2,027,648 

2,191,089 

4,218,737 

1,292,645 

Total for Bebar 

42,117 

8,252,036 

6,102,788 

6,718,039 

I2,891,4'.r 

3,694,861 

Oitissi. 







Orissa Division, 







Cuttack *i» ... 

PuOI'CO 

UaluaOre ■ aa* 

Ti-lbuiary Estatei 

3,178 

i\47H 

L\0G(! 

1C.184 

S81.430 

143,920 

M8,yi3 

253,284 

453,^07 

258,820 

232,933 

389,185 

1 

636.JJ76 

250,482 

209.707 

409,291 

9* 8.733 
507,302 
502.01.U 
708,479 

27,97.1 

13S,029 

140,141 

257,020 




1 




Total ter Orlaga 


23,001 


87, IM 


813,7015 
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Dtngal arranged with reference to Age and 5«r.-'(Cotitinnecl.) 


lutiori. 

» 






dren antler 12 joara. 


Total 

fematoB. 

Total 

Number 

Pre?al!io 2 ^Qgua^'dSe 

Female. 

Total. 

maictf. 

Of all 
clabses 

square 

mile. 

500,84: 
120 ,oa? 
548,677 
10,960 

440,m 
57:1,112 
668. l;4 
23,826 

680.069 

302,067' 

782,391 

4{),883 

£91,M3 
351.867 
751,540 
2B,7.4 

1,127.402 

718,931 

1,533.931 

09,607 

35,962 

451 

459 

578 

16 

9 

Benge lea. 
ilitto, 
ditt.i). 

Btirmeso Dialerta, 

Kookio Diaieeta. 

S9I,«2 

1,304,614 

1,721,400 

1,793.474 

3,480,130 

199 

* 


6,516,928 

12,3i»,lS9 

18,461,284 

18,273,189 

36,769,735 

430 


540.403 
3U's760 
27y,2;6 
607,016 
353,621 
*30,263 

610,880 
601,330 
585,OOi 
1,611,016 
743,31U 
610,913 

761,877 
9,54.129 
8: .O.sri 
2,191,764 
996,«83 

1 37,529 

797,761 
995,021 
888 tlOO 
2,192,912 
1,007,177 
703,286 

1.669,638 
1,949.766 
1,793,974 
4,884,706 
9.003,8611 
1,440 815 

742 

413 

393 

091 

778 

468 

Blndfifitasee, 

ditto, 

ditto. 

diito. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

2,117,837 

■1,.53’,053 

6,477,356 

(1,645,387 

83,122,743 

653 


301,134 
3i>2,861 
265 166 
242,830 

6-14,22< 
664.9('S 
682,900 
612,687 

897.074 
917,1,S3 
87 

629,7:6 

9:6,912 

909,107 

838,47.5 

029,571 

1.820,290 

1.714,795 

1,259,287 

463 

422 

346 

220 

Binduatenee, 

ditto. 

Ditto and liengaleB. 
Southaloe, and do, do. 

1,101,976 

2,301,691 

3.320,293 

3,2 93,065 

6,0i3,358 

354 


8,219813 

6,9.4,674 

9,797,649 

9 938,402 

19,736,101 

465 


244.078 
123 743 
121,448 
227,810 

51(1,051 

2(I2,.372 

267,592 

464,830 

725,380 

389,449 

879,977 

640,205 

769,454 

380,995 

391,155 

637,104 

1,494,784 

769,674 

770,232 

1,283,309 

470 

311 

873 

79 

Ooriya. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

!} 0 e ftod aborl^ioal tooguM* 

T17,07» 

1.530,845 

2,140,061 

2,177,038 

4,317,909 

m 
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General Stalement of the Pusult of the Census of 





ro|iu- 

DisiRieis. 

Area in 
squAre 
miles. 

1 

Inliahltpd 

bouses 

lion. 

> 

Women. 

Total 

ailull).. 

Chil¬ 
li ale. 

CHOTA NASPOnS. 







ChoU Xappan Divit on. 

UazAreebAugb,., 

7,021 

160,493 

233,751) 

257,639 

491,289 

163,295 

fii-hardiigga 

12.044 

240,843 

317,612 

890,211 

737,823 

273,936 

.«iiigboom 

4,503 

6A416 

119,309 

129,940 

249.149 

83,617 

MauRbhoom .. 

4,914 

196,666 

296,433 

330,204 

6Sa,G97 


Tributury ifBtntei 

15,419 

80,780 

120,742 

121,284 

242,026 

8;>,is;i 

Tolal/or Chula Sagptn. 

43,901 

762,287 

1,116,816 

1,220.138 

2,346,9.81 

816,534 

AfiSAK. 







AWSRI Diviiion. 







Uoalpara ... 

4,433 

72Mi 

145.919 

146,8.50 

. 29 ,778 


Eumroop - 

3,631 

103,908 

186,461 

17^091 


107,227 

Durruag ••• 

3,413 

43,.>5S 

82,770 

75,260 

153,030 

40,067 1 

Now gong 

3,619 


8.1,480 

78,418 

161,878 

49,017 

Seebsaugor 

3.«a1 

65,604 

99,718 

'90,246 

189,963 

fiJ),*-'*.'!* 

Luokimpore 

3,146 

?6,398 

42,033 

36.i09 

78,322 

22,6)10 

Naga Hills ... 

4,900 

. 

. 


. 


Kiiaaia £ JynUsAb mils ... 

0,167 

. 

39,882 

44,SDH 

8-J.SfiO 

2S6n i 

Garo Hills 

8,390 

..... 


. 


. 

IVial far Attam, 

S5,130 

310,173 

G7!»,333 

04,3,470 



Total pntmtry included in 
Census 

230,332 

11,573,613 

20,868,333 

22,808,360 

43,676,702 

! 

12,630,272 

WaHt* fttid country not 
ceusuBCd ••• 

17,399 






Grand Total 

248,231 


. 



1 
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krion 


dieu under li! ytMus. 

Total 

Luiitet). 

Total 

remah’P. 


Nnn)i)cr 

Prevailing Languages. 

Kemalp. 

Tuto-K 

Of all 
claJiHce. 

per 7 
Rquaro 
mile. 


280,f.Rfi 

307,045 

374,830 

771,875 

' 

110 

BIndee. 

ja5,3li4 

^9D,::oo 

021,518 

015 675 

1,237,123 

103 

Do. and aborlglo&i ton- 

I7UCS, 

77,257 

16,■-.871 

297,920 

2'j7,087 

415,028 

92 

Ooriyaand (litto ditto. 

1^4,370 

8(W,87S 

500,030 

401,034 

995,570 

203 

Bengalee and aboH ginal. 

78,771 

103,854 

205.925 

200,0,'-5 

405,980 

20 

Aboriginal tongues, 

fiiM.OSS 

1,478,587 

l,953,3tilO 

1,882,181 

3,825,hl 

87 


C3,R2R 

162,9H3 

229,374 

216,387 

444.701 

100 

Bengalee and Indo-Cblo 
neee tonguee. 


20:1,129 

292,fifi8 

26S,.88:i 

501,0^1 

165 

Asaauiosfl and ditto, -v'-' 

r.7,s)12 

77.079 


UH,172 

: 230,009 

69 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

41,8(55 

94,512 

133,107 

12,5,28:t 

250,390 

70 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

1)1,101 

luc.ci’d 

164840 

141,649 

296,5S9 

123 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

S ',270 

42,845 

04,082 

50,575 

121,207 

39 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

08,918 

... 

Xaga language. 

28,217 

5) ,t)5S 

OS 593 ' 

7a245 

Ul,833 

... 

Khasee ditto. 

. 

. 



.80,000 

*• 

Garo ditto, 

818.851 

73,5,7,52 

1,000,231 

982,304 

2.207,453 

63 


10,405,705 

22,885,077 

33,398,005 

33,274,074 

00,850,859 

290 


«!•»»* 

. 
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Bengal 


l-i 


Memjat. 


Conimiaaioner- 

ehipa. 


Bnrdwan 


Presidency ....{ 

I 

I 


BajahaJiye ... .j 


Cooch Behar 


Dacca 


f 

Chittagong 

I 

i. 


Names of Bsecutire 
Districts. 

01 

> 

*3 

s 

o 

41 

•A 

01 (b 

>ti 
a .£ 

2 ► 
B 

o V 
33 

a> 

\ ^ 

0) 

<8 

a 

cr* 

■ tfr 

.3 

et 

2 

<3 

Bui'dwan 

6 

3 588 

Baiicoorah ... 

1 

1346 

Hecrl.boom ... 

1 

1.344 

llidiiapore ... 



Hooghly with Oowrah ... 



Calcutta 

1 

8 

24 Pcrgunnahs 

8 

6,269 

Nuddea 

6 

3,421 

Jessore ... 

6 

6,583 

■Moorshedabad ... 

4 

2,7 5 

Diuagepore 

1 

4,126 

Maldah ... ... 

1 

1,813 

liajsbabye ... . 

2 

2,2.34 

fiuiigporo ... 

2 

3.599 

Bogra 

1 

1 601 

Pnbua* 

2 


Darjeeling ... 

2 

1,234 

Julpigoree ... 

2 

2,9o6 

Cooch Behar 

1 

1,292 

Dacca 

3 

2 897 

Furreedporef 

2 

J 624 

Backergunge 

5 

5,264 

Myraeusiiigl: 

4 



1 

5,415 

Cachar ■ ... 

■ 

6,000 

Chittagong ... 

HI 

2,717 

Noakhally ... 

HI 

1,657 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

HI 

6,882 

Tipperah ... 

HI 

2,655 

Hill Tipperah 

1 

2,879 

Total, Bengal 

81 

94,520 3 


Civil l)ivisioni of 


Population. 


2,034,745 
' 620,772 
69.% 921 

2., •.10,963 
1,4;8.556 

447,601 

2.210,047 
1,812 79.6 
2,075,021 

1,353,626 
1,501,924 
. 676,426 
1.310.729 
2,149,972 
6,S9,‘k!7 

1.211.. 594 

94 712 

418.665 

532.665 

1,552.993 
1,012.5,89 
2 377,433 
2.349,917 
1 719 539 
205,027 

1,127.402 
713 934 
69 607 
1,6.33.931 
35 262 


30,769,735. 
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British Territory. 


Chief tuwue with popaia- 

. tiOll.* 

Niunberof villages 

■Ml 

> 

>» 

a 

4 . 

BO 

a j, 

0 1-^ 

13 

How many Magistrates j 

+" 

«> 

"o 

P4 

o 

u 

« 

1 

a 

Revenue, 

Uead qnarterB 
town. 

Population. 

Laud. 

Gross 

Burdwaii 

32,;«1 

5,191 

15 

12 

782 

32,08 021 

36 09,723 

Kaucoorab 

16,984 

2 028 

8 

6 

388 

4,03 160 

5 4.5.7-01 

Sooiy 

9,001 

2 471 

8 

U 

32u 

7.27.6S1 

9.r8 288 

Midnapore 

31,491 

12,962 

. 8 

9 

944 

22.19 9.5.3 

26,12 852 

liooghly 

34,761 

3,190 

15 

16 

1,723 

12.56,380 

17,66,972 




7 

2 

.3,3141 

16,77,048 

24,41 688 

Calcutta and the 








Suburbs 

706,511 

4 981 

15 

18 

1,504 

26,(544 

30.90,079 

Krisbiiaghur ... 

26.750 

3,691 

10 

10 

h7;t 

10,19.701 

12.95 657 

Jessore 

8,152 

4,247 

12 

11 

708 

10,46,135 

14 31,581 

r.erharapore ... 

27,110 

3.7.53 

7 

9 

99.5 

13.61.548 

17.08 471 

Uinagepore 

13.042 

7.103 

10 

4 

45i 

16.70.489 

18.80,698 

Kngbsh Bazar... 

12.659 

2,100 

1 

4 

312 

3.95.055 

5.61.460 

Kauipore Beaulea 

' 22 291 

4.228 

6 

8 

47: 

6.90.487 

8 74,30.3 

Rungpore 

6 279 

4.206 

8 

6 

439 

9.74.647 

13 67,793 

Hograh 

5 672 

2.666 

1 

4 

342 

4.4N, Oo7 

6.64,129 

Oubua 

15,730 

2,792 

'3 

6 

385 

6,68,923 

8,10.924 

Darjeeling ... 

3,157 


3 

7 

224 

71 90,3 

1.0.5,111 

Julpigoree 

• •• 


4 

4 

269 

2 77,928 

3 47,875 


... 

... 

1 

2 

... 


530 

Dacca 

69,212 

5,016 

13 

15 

693 

4,78.341 

9,29,6731 

Furreedpore ... 

8.593 

2 3o7 

6 

7 

334 

2.72,881- 

4,40.59() 

Jiurrisal 

7.664 

4,269 

9 

11 

654 

15,00.907 

18.76 589 

iMyuieusing ... 

10.066 

7,601 

14 

9 

582 

8,50,054 

IS 98.528 

Syihet 

10,346 

5,589 

8 

9 

688 

4,75 496 

7 90 544 

Silchar 

*■1 

389 

4 

5 

594 

1,64,709 

2,92.691 

Chittagong 

20,604 

1,062 

17 

9 

610 

7 5.5.275 

11.8.5.069 

Sudharam 

4,753 

2,034 

1 

4 

.302 

5,52.310 

6,90.364 



,,, 


4 

(»07 



Comiliah ... 

12,948 

6,150 

I’s 

7 

1 

428 

10.04.433 

12,9^463 

. 

1,123,017 

100,071 

219 

225 j 

19,788 

2,41,84,51(. 

1,45,27,242 


' Tii'.viis With a piipiilatioii of leas tliaii 5 000 eaiinot oidiuarily be giveu. 
+ The Kailway pol.oe arc uut iucluJed iu thcae tigiirea. 



















Bengal 




Civil Divisions of 



" 


V 

> 

'SS 

0 






o 

1 


s 

■> 

2 

CommiKBtoner* 

BhlpB. 

Names of Executive Dis¬ 
tricts. 

® i 

0.2 
n > 

« 

et 

0 

cr 

flb 

Population 

fu 



3^5 

' fl 






(8 





33 

< 



r 

Patna 

4 

2,101 

1.559,638 


j 

Wya 

4 

4,718 

1 949 750 


1 

Shahabad ... ... 

4 

4.385 

1.723,974 

f 

Patna ... ■{ 

Tirlioot ... ...- 

6 

6.313 

4 384,706 


1 

1 

Sai'un ... ... 

2 

2,0.54 

2 063 860 


Ciiaiuparuu 

2 

3,531 

1,440,815 

1 “ ■ 






« 1 

( 

•Moiighyr ... 

3 

3,913 

1.812,9,S6 

1 

Bhaugulpare 

Hhauvulpore 

Punieah ... 

4 

5 

4,327 

4.957 

1.S20.290 
1.714 795 


( 

Sontlial Pergauuaha 

4 

5 438 

1,259,2,57 



Total, Behar 

37 

42,417 

19,736 101 



('uttack 

4 

3 178 

1.494 784 

Oi'isca 

OrisBa ... < 

Pooree 

i.alaBore 

2 

2 

2.f)U5 

2.006 

709.674 

770,232 


( 

Orissa Tributary Mehals 

1 

lO.lbl 

1,283 309 



Total, Orissa ... 

9 

23,938 

4,317 999 


( 

Hazareebnugh 

3 

7.021 

77l!875 

U) 

1 

Lohaiduuga 

2 

11 9.<5 

1,237 123 


Chota Nagpore-I 

1 

.Siiigbhoom ... 

Mauubkucm 

1 

2 

4 503 
4,921 

415.023 
995 570 

a 

1 

i;hota Kagpiire Tributary 



M 

1 

Mehals 

s«* 

15,362 

405,980 

o 







Total, Chotai Nagpore... 

S 


3 825,571 


Cooob Behar ... 

Gnalparab 

o 

4 433 

444,761 

** / 
a 

f 

1 

Kauiroop 

2 

3 031 

• 5C1.6S1 

V 

V 

Durruiig 

at 

3.112 

236009 

•r-» 

1 

N'owgoiig ... 

i 


256.390 

< 

Assam * ... 

Seebsaiigur ... ... 


2.811 


» 

Luokimpure 


11,9UC 



j 

Naga Hills ... 


4,900 

■^9 

s 

1 

Ivbaai and J y n t e a h 



i 

Hills 

o 

6 630 

141,838 

CO 

u 

Coocb Behar ... 

Gaio Hills ... 


3 390 

80.000 


Total, Assam 

13 

44,254 

2.207,453 



Ciraud Total 

• 

lol 

248,830 

l>U.&56,15iy9 













Adininisti'aiive Statistics, 
Jjiitish Territory. —(Oontinued.) 



• Towns witb-a population of less than 5,000 oaimot ordinarily be given. 

'I'lie Kail way police are net included in these Bgurt a. 

Voi. S.V1I., Past I. - 1> . 



























































Calcutta. 
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Census of Hk Melropolis .—The jurisdiction of the old Supremo 
Court auJ now of the original side of the High Court, covering 
about 7 square miles, .forms the portion of Calcutta which is 
\iuder a special Municipality, But the city has long since, 
ns in London, outgrown this nucleus so that, including the 
Suburban municipality and Howrah on the other side of the 
Hooghly, the nightly population is 900,000. The day popula¬ 
tion iS not under a million and a quarter. The census of this 
nucleus of 7 square ’miles was taken on the night of 2oth 
January 1872. It is believed to under-cstimate all clas,se8, and 
especially the Christian community, foreign and native. In 
1800 the Police Committee returned the inhabitants of Calcutta 
at half a million. In 1814<, SirE. Hyde East enumerated them 
at 700,000. In 1821 the town assessors of property returned them 
at 179,917 while the magistrates fixed them at 230,552. In 1831 
the Police Superintendent gave them in as 187,081 and in 1837 
as 229,714. lu 1850 Mr. Sims, the Surveyor of Calculta, re¬ 
turned the inhabitants at 361,309. In 1860 the Municipal 
Commissioners took an imperfect census whicli showed 377,924'. 
In 1872 the returns give 447,001 in this restricted portion of 
the capital of India. The details of 1872 arc these :—r 

Port ... ... ... ... ... 2,483 

Shipping ... ... 3,122 

Iloats ... ... ... ... 13,SOI 

Town ... ... ... ... 428,495 

Total souls ... 447,001 

The inhabitants of the Town, 423,495, are distributed in 38,804 
tenements thus:— 

Brick-built houses 7,7 ... ... 20.443 

Huts ... ... ... ... 18,421 

The number of brick-built bouses and huts in Calcutta at five 
different periods, stood thus :— 




Ifotim. 

IJvlu. 

1834 

• •• 

7.: 15,303 

54.773 

1837 


14,623 

60,871 

1850 


13.078 

48, ,314 

1860 

••• 

... 15.975 

42,917 

1872 


20,443 

18,421 


This shows, that within the last twenty-two years, while brick 
liouses have steadily increased in Calcutta, huts have been rapidly 
disappearing. The total number of tenements was less by 
20,028 at the last Census than according to that of 1866. But 
the difl'erence between the two occasions as regards population 
wavS in favour of the last Census by 69,677. Each tenement 
shows the large proportion of ir026 souls. The population 
according to religion shews 
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Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Hindoos 7.. 

389,422 

101.772 

291.194 

Maboniedans 

96,200 

36,871 

13.8,131 

Bnodhiats 

622 

247 

869 

Ciiristiaus 

12 917 

8,4.39 

2h3.56 

Others 

686 

413 

1,051 

Total 

299,857 

147,744 

447,601 

The table of“ Infirmities” give.s the following results :— 


Males. 

Females, 

Total. 

Iflsanes 

... 115 

73 

ISS 

Idiots ... 

. 82 

41 

123 

Ileaf and Dumb 

. 264 

185 

419 

Dlind 

. 898 

395 

793 

Lepers 

... 223 

101 

321 

According to ago we have the following:— 



• Male. • 

Femab'g. 

Total. 

Not exceeding 1 

year ... 4.464 

3,445 

7,909 

6 

.14.013 

12,543 

26,555 

12 

,, .19.304 

12 782 

32.086 

.. o 20 

.53,942 

23,949 

77,891 

„ -‘id 

.92,710 

86,601 

1,29..811 

40 

. 66,530 

26.816 

93,346 

:» >i 5(( 

„ .30.137 

15 200 

45 337 

>• >1 60 

. 11 994 

9,243 

21.259 

Above ., Co 

,, ... ... 5.044 

.5 628 

10.672 

Not stated... 

. 1,713 

1 542 

3,255 

The gcogr.ophical clas,sitici',liun of the 

population is 

:— 


.M,a!ea. 

Females. 

Total. 

Asia ..7 

... 294 015 

14.5,218 

439,233 

Kiirope 

5.206 

2 ('59 

7,26,5 

America ... 

... .05S 

461 

1,019 

Australia... 

... * 13 

1 

14 

Afiica 

... 65 

i 

70 

Tiic population i. 

thus cla.ssified according to occupations 


Both 

Scies 

Males, 

Females 


I.—Persons employed under Govern* 

njKiit ami Munio.palities ... C,.S"7 C,377 ...... 

HI.—Professional persons ... G,31S 5,530 778 

III. —Persons in service or perform^ 

ing personal offices ... 54,003 C!), 0 ii 0 25,050 

IV. — Persons engaged in agricnltme 

and with animals 7 211 C.Ol’tj 015 

Y.—Persons engaged in Commerce 

and Trade ... ... 86,SCO 87,427 ], I 3 ;{ 

VI,—Persons employed in Mccliaui« 

cal Arts, Manufactures, 4:c., ... 101,6.83 90.830 10.753 

VII.—Xot classed ... ... 182,507 74,011 108,496 

417,601 299,857 147,744 

In a city like Calcutta, including s.iilors, soldier.s, Eui’opean.s 
v.’lioso families arc at home and native employes whose wives 
arc in np-couiitry village,s, or in the towns easily reached hy 

D 2 









JUaJras. 


SS 


railway every Saturday and lioliday, the disproportion of tliC 
sexes must be considerable, but it may be doubted if it is so ex¬ 
cessive as 33 females to 07 males in every hundred. The de¬ 
tailed proportions are said to be 35 females to 65 males among 
the Hindoos, 28 females per cent, among Mahomedans and 
Boodhists, and 40 females per cent, among Christians. 

Census of the Suburban Municipality. The suburbs, cover¬ 
ing an area of 23'7 sguare miles, are intersected by 3 canals and 
traversed by 550 streets and roads. They contain 6,264 brick 
houses, but the tenements are thus more correctly divided :— 

4.980 Houses of better sort, 

SS.tSl Houses of loferior sort 

The restilts of tlie enumeration show a population, including 
the inmates of the Alipore Central Jail, the Cantonments of 
Alipore and Ballygunge and the several emigration Depots, as 
also the floating population on the River Hooghly and Canals, of 
257.149 persons, of whom 122,706 are male adults, 28,305 boy.s 
under 12 years, 81,768 female adults and 24,370 girls under 12 
years, or 1 boy to every 4‘33 adult men and 1 girl to every 3'35 
adult women. Comparing the area with the number of hou.ses 
and their inhabitants we find that there are in the Suburbs 
1842’57 houses and 11,003‘38 persons to every square mile, and 
the average of persons per house to be 5'97. 'J'he following is 
the classification of the population according to I’eligion• 


Ufn- 

Uindoos ... 73,«7S 

Mabonifdans ^ ... 47.822 

; Chrifitlaim ... ),393 

Jmdhists ... 7.’. 

Olhora ... 38 


Total ... 122,700 


Knyti. 

fl’omen. 

Oifhs 


49,70H 


11,741 



8114 • 

J,0S4 

hhZ 

IV 

44 

If) 

13 

48 

If; 

28,305 

81,768 

24,ore 


Madras- 


The province of Madras was administered by Lord Napier and 
Ettrick till 19th February 1872. when bis Excellency, as Senior 
Governor in India, assumed the office of Governor General of 
India rendered vacant by the lamented removal of the Earl 
of Mayo. On the 15th of May 1872 Lord Hobart took the 
oaths and his seat as Governor of Madras. On 30th May 1871 
Lieutenant General Sir F. P. Haines, K. C. R, had been sworn 
in as Comraander-iu-Chief, The Province was governed fro.in 
Ootacamund during the three months ending October 1872, 

The Madras Presidency extends from Cape Comorin in Lafc. 
8“ y nortli, to Ganjam District on the Orissa frontier, in Lat. 20’ 
18', and iroin Long. 74” 9' to 85® 15'. Its greatest length is 
about 950 miles and the gceatc.^t breadth about 450 miles. 
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The districts of Gaujam, Vizagapatam, Godavery and Kistna 
are on the north-east coast, to the east of the Central Provinces 
and Hyderabad. The other east coast districts are Kellore, 
Madras, South Arcot, Tanjore, Madura and Tinnevelly, the last 
named being situated in the extreme south of the peninsula. 
To the -west of Madura and Tinnevelly, and on the west coast 
of the peninsula, are the Travancore and Cochin territories, 
governed by Feudatory Knjahs. North of these States, on the 
same coast, are the districts of Malabar and South Canara. 
The central districts are those of Coimbatore, Trichinopoly and 
Salem, between Malabar and Madras, and those of Pellary, Kur- 
nool, Cuddapah and North Arcot between the Mysore country, 
■which intervenes between Canara and Beliary and Nellorc. 

The water supply is somewhat varied. The average annual 
rain-fall ranges from 20 inches in Bellary to 120 in South Canara. 
The following shows-the rain-fall in each District in the three 
years ending 1871-72:— 

Season. 


Diatricta* 

; 

1SC9-70. 

1870.71. 

1871-72. 

{ 




Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

: 1. 

Gan jam 

««• «*v 


38 40 

46*27 

29-79 

*> 

Vizagapatam 

••• ••• 


34-09 

52 03 

25-52 


Godavery 

• •• 


37-79 

47-24 

3P.45 

! 4. 

Kistna 



32 99 

33*87 

25-71 

1 5. 

Kellore 



30 49 

35-38 

85 SO 

6. 

Cnddapah 



24 43 

84 39 

24-87 

: 7. 

Iteilary 



21-81 

24 14 

20 09 

8. 

Kurnool 



24-54 

29 38 

23 64 

I 9. 

Chiugkpnt 

tt» ««( 


32*27 

86 01 

47-09 

I 10. 

Madras 




38 90 

63-23 

1 11. 

North A root 

• • * « • • 


^5 88 

37 66 

39-43 

i 12. 

South A root 



36 71 

44 9.3 

44-11 

j 1.3, 

Tanjore 

»•« ••• 


45-16 

43-6S 

41-38 

i 14. 

Trichinopoly 

♦ • ♦ »•» 


39-73 

38-43 

32 98 

1 to. 

Madura 

* • • « • • 


44 26 

30-69 

25-94 

i to. 

Tinnevelly 



38 64 

29 88 

21-0-2 

17. 

Coimbatore 

1 • • • • • 


25 48 

21-04 

20-29 1 

18, 

Neilgherrios 

••• ••• 

IT 

60-.63 

57 21 

55-05 

19. 

Salem 

••• »•! 


34-93 

35-16 

28-46 

20. 

South Canara 



119-59 

111-08 

114 62 

21. 

Malabar 



lOS 70 

98'51 

125 -12 j 

The Cknsus 

ivas taken with 

signal 

success. 

The 

houses 


were numbered and the statistics of area were collected before 













July 1871. A deliberate bouse-to-bouse enumeration began 
on the 15th July, and was completed by the cud of tlie mont h. 
After the results bad been carefully tested, they were corrected 
by a rapid enumeration on the loth NoTeraber. A single esta¬ 
blishment under a special officer is now employed in tabulating 
the results at Madras, The expenditure, including all prelimin¬ 
ary operations and the preparation and publication of the report, 
will be about £20,000. The direct tabulation of numbers wa.s 
not finished at the end of February 187S, but the population of 
the Province is known to be very nearly 31,312,150, distributed 
thus :— 




Districts. 



Population 

Square miles 

J. 

Ganjam 




1,437.227 

4 457 

2. 

Vizagapatam 

... 


... 

2.284,201 

IS,! ;!.■) 

3. 

Godavery 

... 


... 

1,.784.179 

7.565 

4. 

Kistua 

... 

,,, 


1.4;«).252 

7 227 

6. 

Kellore 




1,375,349 

4 .516 

6. 

Ouddapah 

>»( 


. • • 

1,343,762 i 

9,177 

7. 

Bollaiy 



••• 

1,6.03,154 1 

11.196 

8. 

Kornool 



»*• 

955.467 ' 

7,470 

9. 

Chiogleput 

... 


... 

940,744 ^ 

2,183 

10, 

North A root 




2,007.667 j 

15 116 

11. 

South Arcot 




1,762,625 i 

4 779 

12. 

Tanjore 




1,975,042 ! 


13. 

Triohinopoly 

... 

... 

... 

1.197,936 ; 


14. 

Madura 



... 

2,259,263 . 

8,790 

IS. 

Tiunevelly 




1,689,421 i 

5,116 

16. 

Coimbatore 

... 


... f 

1.754.7(»5 : 

8,170 

17. 

Salem 



... 1 

1,00.3.243 : 

7.6fil 

18. 

South Canara 

IM 


... 

918,870 ; 

4.206 

19, 

Malabar 


... 

! 

2 274,466 i 

0,259 

20. 

NeiluherrieB 


• •• 

• 1 

50,194 ; 


21. 

Madras 

... 

... 

... 1 

395,410 , 1 




• 

Total 

11 * 

31,312,150 1 

140,726 


The Census on four previous occasions gave the.«e results :— 


ISoi 

18SG 

1861 

1866 


Jnerement, 
'... 22,301,697 Per Cent. 
... 23,127,855 3'7 

... 24,656,509 6'6 

... 26,539,052 7-6 


The increment on this occasion for the period from April LSCG 
to November 1871, or 5^ years, is 18 per cent. About half of 
■this must be due to tlic correctness and completeness of the last 









Tlte Punjah: 
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census, when fravellers, tlio ciews of sliips in port, anJ'many 
Avild and wandering tribes were counted for the first time. 

In 1870-71 the number of human lives destroyed by beasts 
of prey* and poisonous snakes was 2,225, and the number of 
cattle 5,314, The value of crops lost by the ravages of wild 
animals was rupees 49,347. , The rewards paid by Govern¬ 
ment for killing quadrupeds amounted to rupees 25,114, Only 
rupees 27 was spent in rewarding the destruction of .snakes?. 
Madras does not publi.'ih its annual Administration Tlcport ac¬ 
cording to the tables of the Calcutta Statistical Committee, liko 
most of the other Provinces, nor had its Census Report appear¬ 
ed at the end of February 1873. 

The Ponjab- 

The Putijab and its dependencies have been administered since 
20th January 1871, after the lamented death of Sir Henry Du¬ 
rand, by the Hou’bic E. H. Davies, C. S. I.,- Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor. On the annexation of the Punjab in March 1849, a Board 
of Admini.stralion f<>r its affairs w'as constituted, to which the 
Coimhissioners oi (he Trans-Sutlej and Cis-Sutlej States were 
also made subordinate. The Board was aboli.shed in I'ebruary 
1853, and its powers wore vested in a Chief Commissioner, sub¬ 
ordinate to Aviiom a Judicial Commissioner and a Financial 
Commissioner were appointed. After the transfer of the Delhi 
territory from the Jxortli-Western Provinces, the Punjab and its 
depondencios were constituted a Lieutenant-Governorsliip from 
the l.st January 1859, Sir John Lawrence, who had hitherto 
been the Chief Commissioner, being appointed llie first Lieute- 
nant-Governoi-, 

Area .—The territories under the Government of the Pun¬ 
jab include all British India north of Siud and Rajpootana 
lying between the River Jumna on the east and the Suleiman 
liills on the west. The extreme length is about 800 miles, and. 
the extreme width about 050 mile.s. The total area included 
within these limits is or'er 200,000 square miles, more than half 
of which is the territory of feudatories. The British po.sses.sions 
in the Province are returned as 102,001 square miles ; of which 
31,513 .square miles, or less than one-third, are cultivated ; 25,.533 
square miles, or about one-fourth, are culturable; and the re¬ 
mainder i.s unculturable w’aste. The unappropriated ivasto at 
the disposal of Government is returned at 8,.331,000 acres; but 
a very .small portion of this area is really available for cultiva¬ 
tion. The Avater communication is entered as 2,902 miles, and 
the length of roads, metalled and unmetalled, as 19,852 miles. 
The length of raihvay communication open within the Province 
at the end of 1871-72 Avas 412 miles. 



Art’a, Cultivated, atid Uncultivated, and Communications, in 1871 - 72 . 
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MoKidaiiis. —The iiioiintains and elevated tracts witliin and 
bordering the Punjab conhitit of (1) the Western fJinmlaya, 
including the secondary formations of Spiti and the Kueulueu " 
range; ^2) the Siwaliks and other subordinate groups, running par¬ 
allel to the Himalayas; (3) the Salt Range, and the geologically- 
related hills of Kalabagh, Bhekli liudin.and Balut; (+) the Sulei¬ 
man range, and the hills of Safed Koh in Peshiiwur; and (a) the 
low ranges of hills in the Delhi and Goorgaon districts. 'J'he great 
mountain barrier to the north of our Indian Empire known as 
the Himalaya, or Himaleh, consists not of one but of a vast series 
of ranges; those towards Tibet and Central Asia form the Kiien- 
lueu chain; those towards India between the Indus aiid the 
BrahmapuUa rivers form the Himalayan range, the western 
portion of which is immediatfely connected wiih the Punjab. 
Starting from tlie great peaks almve the Mansarowara lake is a 
range containing the Karakorum mountains, rnmiing north¬ 
east, and forming the northern boundary of the provinces of 
Haiti, Nubra, Pangong, and Karikliorsum. Another range be¬ 
low this forms the boundary of the Provinces of Gtige, Ladak 
a.nd„ Dras. Beiosy r.hi.s rims the Indus, ami thou, inclosing the 
valley, of that river, is another chain wliicli forms the boundary 
of the proA’inces of Dras, Zanskar, ami Parang; below these is 
tlie central range of the real or indi.-in Hiinaiaya. Between 
tiiese several ranges there is a vhsI system of subordinate idiains 
varying in height. The main range of tlie Western Himalaya, 
commencing about Mansarowara and running iiorth-east, ter¬ 
minates at the great peak of Manga Parbat, 2(5,dUU feet liigli ; 
here the range rapidly sinks towards the Jndns At this point 
also the two ranges which inclose the Kagli n valley, traver.sed 
down the-centre by the Nainsukli river, strike off in a south¬ 
easterly direction, and scjiarate the Himalaya from the Hindoo 
Koosh and Safed Koli, heyomi and below it. 

The central range of the Western Himalaya runs nearly pa¬ 
rallel to the Indus, arid at some distance south of it. 1 he ju-o- 
viiices which it bounds are KanaAvar, Kpiti, Lalnml, Kislitwar 
Ka slimeer, and near tlie Indus the tract of bill country representei 
by Hazara and Murree. A remarkable pendant to tins central 
range is the vast ciiain of moniitaiii.s inclosing the v.alley of 
Kaslimcer. The ranges inclosing tliis amphitheatre, which form, 
as it were, a loop depending from the main line, separate Kasli- 
mcer from Kislitwar on the east, and from Hazara on (lie west. 
'J'lie eastern portion of the central range has another range pa¬ 
rallel to it on the soudi, enclosing the Cliaiidra-Bliaga, 01 (be-■ 
nab, and forming the valley of that river between Kislitwar and 
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the Taree pass. The remaining subordinate ranges me i»ore easi'- 
ly considered with reference tO’ the rivers which run.among them. 
First, there is the Cis-Sutlej, Himalaya, which nins down towards- 
the plains separating the Ganges basin from the valley of the 
Sutlej j Simla is situated in this chain. Next comes a series of 
hills bounding the valley of the Sutlej and separating it from the 
valley of the Beas, including the Suket and Man^e territory. 
Beyond this comes tlie Bbauladhar range in Chumba, in which 
are Bhurmsala and pther well-known places, separating the 
valley of the Beas from Chunrba and the valley of the Ravee; and 
then a system rather than a definite chain of hills, separating the 
Ravee from the Chenab. Beyond the Chenab and to the south of 
the great Kashmeer valley is a varied series of hills running off frona 
the Panjfll mountains and forming the elevated country between 
the Chenab and Jhelum, including Rajauree. Beyond the Jheltim 
is a southward continuation of that long mountain series which 
forms the Himalayan wall of the Kaghan valley; on this is 
situated the hill station of Murree. This range may be taken 
as almost the limit of the Himalaya. Beyond it extends the 
hilly country of Hazara up to the Indus. The hills beyond the 
Indus form a series almost like a continuation of the Himalaya; 
they include the provinces of Gilgheet, Kuner, and the hilly 
countries north of Peshawur; below is the Safed Koh, from 
which numerone spurs- descend, connecting the Suleiman range 

and hills of Beloochistau. 

• 

Of the lower formations the principal is the Siwalik range, 
■which extends in a north-westerly direction from the right bank 
of the Ganges, and rune parallelto the Himalaya, forming the 
boundary of the Doab- between the Ganges and the Jumna, 
and, continuing beyond the latter river, skirts the Um- 
bala and Loodiana (Mstricts, and comes to its termination 
in the Hooshiarpore district. The breadth of this range is, 
at its widest part, about 10 raihs when it appi’oachts the 
Sutlej river; and towards its termination beyond that river 
the range assumes the form of little more tlian sand hills. 
The Salt Range, so-called on account of its productiveness of 
rock salt, is of inconsiderable elevation, varying from 2,000 to- 
5,t)00 feet, and i.s remarkably barren and scanty in its vegetation. 
It runs across the Sind Sagur Doab, between the Jkeium and 
the Indus, from east to west; it starts with three spurs or prongs, 
—one on the left, and two on the right bank of the Jhelum, 
which, uniting near Rasul, continue in one range up-to Kalabagh 
on the Indus. From thence onwards there is a continuatinni 
of the range to the north in the hill series of the Bannu andi 
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ivohat districts ; and to the south the range is continued un¬ 
der the name of the Chichali hills, which run nearly parallel, 
in a southerly direction, to the west bank of the Indus, joining 
the Kafar Kot and Shekh Budin hills, and terminating in a 
junction with the offshoots of the Suleiman range. The Sulei¬ 
man range, which is named after its principal peak, Takkt-i- 
Suleiman^ or Solomon's throne, 11,000 feet high, forms the 
western boundary of the province for between 300 and 400 
miles, and is said to be very productive of vegetation and trees. 
Owing, however, to the wild and lawless habits of the tribes in¬ 
habiting the range, our knowledge of it is limited. The hills at 
the lower extremity of the Province appear to be spurs or off¬ 
shoots of the end of the Aravalee range; the principal are the 
Delhi bills in the south-west of the district of that name, and 
the Shekhawatee hills in Qoorgaon. 

Rivers .—A remarkable feature in the topography of the Pi'-o- 
vince is the number of large rivers which, after pursuing their 
course for hundreds of miles in the valleys and glens of the great 
mountain ranges to the north, debouch on to the plain country, 
-dividing it into several doabs, and flow on in a direction, generally 
southerly, to the ocean. These rivers usually overflow their banks, 
sometimes to the extent of miles round, during the seasons of 
•heavy rain, and contract in the dry seasons till the slender 
stream is spanned hy a bridge of a few boats, leaving dry beds 
of sand or mud on either side, which are then brought under 
cultivation. Such being the character of the Punjab rivers, 
changes in their course of greater or less extent are not unfre¬ 
quent. The ptinmpal river is the Indus, which issues from the 
extreme west of the Himalayan range, dividing the Peshawur 
valley from Hazara; it then preserves a southerly course parallel 
to the Suleiman range, and, collecting tlie entire drainage of 
the Punjab proper at Mithankot, flows on through Sind into the 
Arabian Sea. On the other side of the province, and forming 
its eastern boundary, is the Jumna river, which, at the point it 
leaves the Siwaliks, separates the Umhala and Saharanpore 
districts, and, after passing the large cities of Delhi and Agra, 
joins the* Ganges at Allahabad. Between the Indus and the Jum¬ 
na run the five rivers from which the Punjab (“ five waters”) 
takes its name; these are (commencing with the more souther¬ 
ly) the Sutlej, the Beas, the Ravee, the Chenab and the Jhelum. 
The Sntl^ leaves the lower hills near Eupar, in the Umbala 
district, and has a westerly course until it receives the waters of 
the Beas above Ferozpore; it then turns to the south-west, sepa¬ 
rating Bahawalpore from British territory, and, after receiving the 
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combined waters of tbe Ravee, Clienab and Jlielum, joins tlie 
Indus at Alitliaubot. The Boas, though large in volume, has 
a comparatively short course in the plains; it leaves the lower 
hills near ilaripore, and, separating the Bareo and Juluudhur 
Doabs, unites with the Sutlej at iJareekee above Ferozpore. The 
Ravee issues from the hilly country of Chuinba, and, proceeding 
in a south-westerly direction, passes the city of Lahore, and 
ultimately joins t he Chenab about oO miles above Mooltan. The 
Chenab enters the Sealkot district from Jamoo territory, passes 
the towns of Wuzeerabad and Raranagur, and receives the water's 
of the Jheluia river at Triuioo Chat below Jhung; thence its 
course is southerly, past Mooltan, about midway between which 
city and 'J'rimoo Gliat it receives the waters of the Ravee, and ulti¬ 
mately fulls into the Sutlej about 60 miles above Mitbankot, Tho 
Jheliim enters British territory near the town of the same name, 
havingpreviously passed through the Kashmeervalley; its course 
is first south-westerly, past the towns of l^ind Dadun Khan and 
Khnshab ; it then turns to the south, and flows into the Chenab 
at Trimu Ghat. Amongst the minor rivers of the province nray 
be mentioned tbe Cabul and Swat rivers in tbe Pesliawur valley, 
tbe Kuram in Upper Dorajat, the Markanda and Ghagor in 
the Umbala district, and the Sohaii near Rawulpindee. 

Plains. —The plains of the Punjab are vast &panses of allu¬ 
vial clay and loam, whose elementary constituents must one©- 
have boon the .same as now form the rocks of the huge ranges of 
mountains to the north. '1 he principal constituent that produ¬ 
ces a variety in the nature of soils, and one which is very impor¬ 
tant in the Punjab, is sand; in fact, the main distinction of soils, 
apart from that of their containing or being free from the efflores¬ 
cent salt locally known, as rek, is that the soil is sandy, as in 
many portions of districts it is, or that it is rich loam and clay, 
'I'lic sand is either washed down by rivers which flood their 
hanks, or else the streams change tlieir course, leaving beds of 
sand behind ; in some cases sand is blown by winds from adja¬ 
cent sandy or desert regions, or from these deserted river- 
courses to distiicts where otherwise it would not be found. Tho 
alluvial plains tlins constituted are intersected by tiie great rivers 
of the province already described, thus forming tlio natural di¬ 
visions of the country. The long and narrow strip between 
the Suleiman range and tbe Indus is known as tbe Derajat; 
the country lying between the Indus and the Jhelum rivers is 
the Sind Sagur Doab ; that between the Jhelum and Chenab, 
tbe Jacb or Cliaj Doab; that between'the Chenab and Kavee, the 
Rccbna Doab; that between the Ravee and Beus, the Baree Doab; 
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and that l>et\veeu tlie Bens and Sutlej, tlie Julundhur Boab. The 
caiiutry between the Sutlej ami tlie Jumna is not propei-ly part of 
the Punjab; it includes, in the upper part, the Cis-Sutlej States, 
and ill * the lower, the Delhi territory. Of all these tracts the 
Juluudhur Doab, though the smallest, is the most fertile. These 
doaba have some features iu common. In the sub-montune por¬ 
tions vegetation is most luxuriant ; lower down the rivers exer¬ 
cise great influence over the soil,—in the immediate vicinity of 
the stream are tracts enriched by its alluvial soil, and fertilized 
by its inundations ; beyond its immediate vicinity are lands of 
varying quality; while, as the high central tract is approached, 
we meet either ^ with bar (i. e., uncultivated land covered with 
brushwood and trees of stunted growth, mostly used as fuel pre¬ 
serves, or for grazing cattle), as .in the Baree, ilechna and Jach 
Doabs, or with tital (i. e., an undulating desert of sand), as in the 
Sind Sagur Doab. Towards the lower extremities, as the rivers 
approach each other, the country becomes nearly level, and is 
entirely alluvial ; in these portions, owing to the extremely scan¬ 
ty rain'-fall, cultivation is maintained by means of numerous 
small cajmls, or irrigation cuts, which intersect the country in 
every direction. 

Forests. —The hill sides and valleys in the interior of the Hima¬ 
laya are frequently clothed with magnificent forests, though often 
in situations which render them valueless as sources of timber 
supply. Forests also occur of smaller extent clothing the sides 
and bases of the sub-llimalayan hills which front the plains ; 
but in the alluvial lower tracts there is a general scarcity of 
huge trees and hardly anything deserving to be called a forest 
exists. But the jungle growth of the bar is preserved as a source 
of fuel supply. 

Climate .— During 1871 registers of rain-fall were maintained 
at the jjead-quarters and sub-collectorates of.each district ; and 
observations of barometric pressure, teinperature, hygrometry, 
direction of wind. &c., were recorded at the stations of Lahore, 
!Mooltan, Derail Ismail Khan, Rawulpindee, Murree, Scalkot, 
Dulhousie, Goordasporc, Dhurmsala, Loodiana and Umritsui'. 


































Administrative Divisions.: —Th«re are ten divisions, each 
niidec the control of a Commissioner, with an average 
area of 10,200 sqjuare miles these ten divisions com¬ 
prise tlfirty-two districts, each nnder the control ©fa Deputy 
Commissioner, with an average area of 3,188 square miles 
.these are again sub-divided intO' 132 or revenue and 

judicial sub-divisions of districts, with an average area of 772 
square miles. There are 451 magktiates of.all grades, most of 
whom exerci^ civil and revemfue in addition to their criminal 
powers, and 20,122 police, to a population of upwards of 17 
millions. The Punjab contains 34,46-2 villages, at an average 
distance of.14 miles from the nearest Law Court, The principal 
towns of the province are— 
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The revenue derived from the land tax in 1871-72 was Esi 
1,99,96,219, and the gross revenue was Rs. 3,59,42,432. 

Popuhition.-T^'She last census of the Punjab was taken in 
January 1868. It retitmed'17,596,752 souls, giving an average 
of 173 per square,mile. The districts of Urahala, Sealkot, 
Hoosliiarpoi'e, Goordaspore, and Uraritsiir contain the largest 
population,—that of Umbala and Sealkot being each a little 
over a million. Omitting Simla, the circumstances of which are 
exceptional, the most thickly poptilated districts are— 
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Of the total poptilation 9,681,292 were males, and f^,()T5,46<)i 
females; 10,210,805 were adults, 1,137,.506 youths and young 
women, au<l 6,248,412 children under 12 years of age ; 17.411 
were Europearw, 2945 EiirasiauS) 2,613 Native Uliristians,, 
1,141,848 Sikhs, 6,094,7.59 Hindoos, 9.331.3C7 ilahomeilans, 
and 1,006,'-‘10 of oilier classes;—9,4.50,868 were agriculturists, 
and 8,165,884 non- ngriculturists. 
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Qudb* 

Tlic Province of Ou<31), annexed to Britisli' in 1856, 

is adiniiiisieretl l>y ft Cliief Coirimissioner 
oflntliiv. Sir George 15. Wv COwper, Bart^; G 
for Major General L. Baxuwv, G- B» bs 
since HTth May, 1871. 

.Arm.—Ondh lies between ^epaland tWKertljTWestern Pro¬ 
vinces. It con tains, no iboUntaips. In| tlie Gondali district 
tire boundary is on ttie ridge of tlie! ‘4?®!' range of low but 
abrupt hills; elsewln^re it is iti theplajb^ 
square miles; 12,078 square uriOeiteu^^^ 

is ciiJtui-abJe wa.ste to the 'iriHesthe 

unculturable area is 4>,78I siihare iihi^S. The.unappropriated cul- 
turable waste is given at 44tf|251,aei’ei.‘ 

The province is a part of the alluvial valley of the Ganges and 
some .of its tributaries. The rivers de.scend f#hm the hills first 
in a southerly direction and then turn eastwards. I Thp Belts of 
• forest come down between them, aud are situated oh tlie higher 
land between the 3treain.s. The turrai stretches along the 
frontier of the province itnnvdlately below thpi'lhrest, and is 
low and moist. It is more or less settled h||i=4mtiva^^ But 
the crops are poor and the country is unneajthy On first 
settlement; there are great (liffioulrie.s in the way tlie 

soil under cultivation. Throughout this district there are large 
grassy plains where numerous herds of cattle, are kept, and it 
is' interspersed with old water-courses, the former beds of the 
river, now forming jheels ami swarming with alligator.s. In 
the Baraich and Qondah districts the rivers run in a less easterly 
direction to meet the Gogra, and the tarrai gradually fades 
into the drier land ; the beds of the streams become deeper 
and more marked, the jheels disappear or assume a totally 
different charactet, being more collections of rain water instead 
of spring-fed reserybu’s as before ; and the country assumes the 
ordinary appeai'^nce of the plain of tlie Ganges. The land is 
now better cultivated, Villages are more numerous, groves of 
fine trees abound, and eVerything has a. comparatively civilized 
and settled appetuancel Hencefoiward the cciuntrj'^ lies in belts 
or zones following the course of the rivers. Ib the Bafaich and 
Khcree districts, where the turrai fades irito the drier land, 
aie two tracts, known as Bhqwrera and Nanpara, which have an. 
excellent breed of draught cattle. South of the Chauka and 
Gogratheprovinebisdividfidby theGoomtee, which runs through 
it in an east-southi-bast directibii, into two nearly equal portions. 
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The general character of the country south of that river is 
'Superior to, that’hh; the north. 'I’he upper part of tlie tiact 
between the Qogta, cotj^isting of the main part 

of the distripit hf; K thh whole- of Seetapore, a part, of 

Lucknow, .aijid ? ttihs Barahunkee, is generally 

sandy; the crops M In the centre of 

this tract there ai^ a few jheels, especially in the lower part 
of Seetapdtfe, in ,Luckuo\yj and Barahunkee, where the soil is 
more clayey and: thd jerops more irrigated and finer, but its 
general character described. The lower part of the 

.Barahunkee,;'^ are better; there are more 

jlieeis;? and the finer crops are produced. 

The’^nesli;.pkt't of this tra^ iS in the district of Barahunkee be¬ 
tween; the main'road frpni Lucknow: to Fyzabad and the river 
GodS;l^e. Here the population' is dense, the soil excellent, and 
rude; well irrigation general. , 

The-ytrapt of country between the Goomtee and Ganges 
is the ■ fifiesk of tile province. The river Sai runs 

through the; centre of it, and perhaps the part south of 
that river - is, oft the whole, the finer. Outside the cen¬ 
tral tract, and oft either side of it, lies a benutifiil stretch of 
couutry. The., spil here is domat (two earths), it is all w'atered 
from rude- wells, and is wooded iu a style not often to be seen. 
The wood indeed goes onto the banks of the fivers, though, as 
they are approached, the water is not found so near tiie surface, 
the soil is more sandy and less productive. 'I’lie products of 
this tract embrace all the crops found in this part of India, and 
the couutry looks like a garden. It is'healthy, the climate 
is agreeable to the native idea and constitution, and it produces 
the men who have filled the ranks of our own array as well as 
those of every Native State. In this tract the crops are large 
and heavy and the trees attain a great, size. It is nearly all 
cultivated and very little waste is to be seCn, The population 
is dense and the holdings sftial!; the , peftple are" remarkable 
for attachment to their birth-place. The cultivation is not equal 
over the whole areas of the villages. On the Cpfttfary, the lands 
lying near the villages are all waterdd: kftd wanured, but the 
out-lying lands on the borders of the villages are for the most 
part unirrigated, yind are held by cultivators resident in other 
villages^ a-' 

No minerals have been discovered in Oudh. 
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1,-73 of OoouiicA na- 
vigahic. 67 uiil^R of Sai na* 
^igabie dming the raina 
otily. , 

>-Tho Goomter, navigalile. 
.—48 .Milei of Ganijes hih) 
84 of Gumiii iiavigahio, ' 2 ^ 
of ( biiiiica iiaviie;il>!6 dur 
fng the laiUK only, 

I.-78 VlJIeS (-.’oyja, »7 oi 
Goouileo »avigabjf, 48 of 
Chaoka uavjgabie, during 
the rains otily., 

—38 iliJen Gao^O'*, n4(TOgrR, 
42 76 Sfd, 47 

.Saketa, tin* ;.-jsL i.\vo navi 
gable tinMiig the. mins 
only 

—81. Qogra, 132 Sarda, 36 
Goointoe, all imvigabie. 
—85 G(tgrrt. 141 Gootutee, 
navigable, 71 Tonanavigiv 
biedui-ing ihe rains. 
,-R«ptee navigable in the 
rains only, 

—54 Ganges navigable ; 55 
Sai navigable in the rains 
only. 

-44 idUn. 114 ditto. 

t- 78 jklilee Qhder construe 
tion. 

-6£ Miles under construe 

tion. 

.—60 Miles under eon&truo' 

tioo. 


—^ OBNRBAL USMAIlIfa 

P<lrtl4n8 of the Gogre, Burda 
..*** GQODQ^eeaad^n’boundtW‘»dif» 
tricia. and are the eforonvnil- 
.. ahiia for both. Thus, the Uogra 
;•** skirH Bbaraicti for 114 milM. 
iSonda for 55 miles, the Bnrda 
skirts Seotapore for 43u]iloH, 
*** the Goomte.o skirts Hnrdiii for 
115 mfles, Itoy Kareill.v for 18 
miles. Sultanpore for 199 miles 
*•. Pratabgurh for 4 miles, and 
—— the Sai nkirts Unao for 114 
miles. Their lengths are aU 
••• roody isoUdad. 
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48 OudtU 

Forests .—The Oudli forests are in three divisiorlijs. The Ist, 
or Khairigiuli Divisiou, lies between thd rivei’a Soheli arid Mo- 
haiia. The trees here are not lai’ge enough tovprbdijce logs of 
tiiliber. The area is ’263 sOuare miles, of; wludh 14^ square 
miles produce sal. In the 2ndj ;or B^ra-ich Divisipo, tlmco^ 
between the riser's Kaunali and ijQirwa is partly covered with 
sissoo forest and partly with a dehae jungle of a variety of trees. 
The area is 269 square miiles^ of which 176;square miles prodhee 
Sal. The forest area is. ITO sqnaremjiles, of’which' IOO produce 
sal. The trees which are reserved in tjhh iPii'dh. forests are (1.) Bal 
(Shor-ea robusta.) (2.) Bissoo (Dalbergia sissoo) |(.3.4 (Cedrela 
toona) (4.) Ebony. (Diospyros iii^npxylpPj^;^|^'Tlhau (Couo- 
carpus latifolia.) (0). Arseni (Tenm^siiajt^^ 

(Acacia catechu.) (8.) Tikohof; Malida (N Of 

these sal, toon, ebony, dhauv^darseM ittthe higher 

forest, called Bhabar or, locaUy; Bamaiv. .The other tre 
found on the lower ground or iurrai. There iS a. very small 
tract under sissoo reserved for the use of the guAcatriAge agen¬ 
cy at E’uttehgurh. The bulk of (he Oudh; forests, and by far 
the more valuable ones, were given to Nepal by Eord Canning 
in reward for the services of the Durbar during the.jliutioy. 

Rivers .—The principal rivers of Oudh are OTC.Kaptee, the Ba¬ 
hai, the Girwa, the Ivauuiali, the Mohanay tlief%>h4h, the Surda,' 
the Ul, the Katna, the Goomtee, the Sai and: thAGahgeS, Of 
these all, except the Ul, Katna, Gootntee and S?ai, are hill streams 
descending from the Himalayas, and sulyect to the sudden 
freshes which characterize the hill streams. The Raptee ln a rapid 
river navigable for boats up to'Bhinga, It is used for rafting 
timber in the rains. It is a second class river, and swarms with 
alligators. The Babai is rapid and shallow in its upper course, 
and useless for navigation aikl for rafting. ' The Girwa, where it 
enters British territory, is a mountain stream With a great fall, 
l ushing in rapids; and pools over a stony and sandy bod. It is 
useless for navigi8i^p,f'T bf (he Kauriali, from which 

it issires by which it is united lower down. 

The li the iargeat 0 ^ the affiuentsof the Ganges. Its 

discharge is 13,6§2 cubic feet.per second. It is mofe than twice 
the size of the Gangia%here it leaves the hills, and is navigable 
for boats throughout the year within British territory. This is 
the river which is called Karnali in the hills: Kauriali, after 
it enters the plains to its confluence with the Sarju, a little below 
Eliartapur; Qogra thence to Fy-zabad; Sarju, about Adju- 
dia; and Dew'a or Qogiin a^iit below this down to its confluence 
with the Gauges at S The is 

the boundary of the British territory from Gwaree Ghat to,its con¬ 
fluence with the KauriaK, tatheV-mbre than half its coiicseiu the 
plains. It is a shallow and rapid stream, not navigable, but 
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timber is floated down it ia the raiua to the IpiuriaU. This river 
swarms with alligators, ^th the magar or broad-nosed, and the 
gurial or long^oeled species. The Soheli is a small stream, but 
has sefficient -.^at^ iu the rains to the Kauriali. 

The Safda 'is ia aboutV ^ size of the Ganges where it 
leaves the hUls ;' discharge is 6,416 cubic 

feet per secotid. |t is 'fhel boundary between British territory 
apd Nep]^ out pf ; Oudh. It ba# Idst the characterofahill ; 
stream ' aiftd flows in a sandy bed>i: It is more or less navigable 
throughout British^ -t^ large, rapid, aud full of 

shallows and snagSj Jlt is not a good river for rafting, and the 
route by ^t|^,^'heii:W EauriaU tp Bairam Ghat, is consi¬ 
dered a bettgrp^fbif^t river is called Kalee in the 

InMs and Suldfclnifbe pfter emerging^fr^ the hilla The 
174 which recM^ rises in the swamps of the 

Ehpree district; b#dering bd|?feh^ It is not navi¬ 

gable, except for .siriall boats in the lower part of its course. It 
flo ws iUnder the station ofLukhimpore and falls into the Cha\ika 
at thevetoiern extremity Of the Kheree district. The Katna, 
rises in Shdjehanpore and is not navigable. It falls into the 
Goomteea.bautwhere the Seetapore and Hiudui road crosses that 
river. The Q,OQ^ntee is a river rising in some rice fields, from 
wliicfe its head waters appear to trickle. Its water is sweet and 
its -banks are cultivated throughout the pi-ovince. It is n,avif- 
able throughout the greater part of its coilrse in Oudh; but itis 
extremely toi'tuo\ts,. aud the navigation is impeded at Sultanpore 
by rocfca The /Sai rises in some fields in the Hnrdui district on 
the borders of Kheree. It has hardly any bed for some miles, 
and is dry in the dry weather, but shortly below Paihani the 
water appears. It is not navigable, but is used for irrigation. 

Jliccla and JfcfareAcs.—There are no lakes, though some of the 
Jheeh are very extensive sheets of water. The country between 
the Goomtee and the Ganges is well supplied with them. They 
lie in two parallel elevated hollows, pnmahdT iSide of the Sadee, 
and about midway between that .riverGoomtee and 
Ganges respectively. ' They are drained by liberal nullas, which, 
fall mainly into the Sai. and whichicpUse-tbe 
ip that river after heavy rain. They|1(^^a: striking feature of 
the country, Btj:etching in a continuous series, on both sides of 
the Sai, from the Shahjehanpore boundary to tliat of Jouupore 
and Allahabad, and often connected when the rain has been 
heayy. The Oudh jheels are cdvered with all kinds of wild 
fowl a,nd some of them at« fairi|; stock In the 

tuvTai marshes are with long 

grasses and are the favourite lair of tfg#s ia?thh hot weather. 

You xvii, -PAET I. ’.,6' * 



BaiDfall in inches. I Average temperature in the shade. j Prevailing wind. 
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ClimaU. —(Continued.) 



The direeticu of wind foC Lucknow is givmi iti hsurs. 
Tka diroeuoc cf .irini for dispeusarisa is so days 












































































Civil Division^* 

SJuwing Area aK:i0<mnelar^ of Commissionerships, Deputy Corntnisstonershipa, Sub-divtstons'f «fcc., in the 

Province of Oudh, for the year 1871-72. 
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ivU Divisions. —(Continned.) 
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AiimhUimUvtJDkiiiom ffS 

Admimi^ifative 2)ivm<wUi;^There are fonr DiviRions, ad¬ 
ministered by CoBamifiWoners, and each Cornmissionersliip 
comprises tbree Bisi^icits, ■wbieb are administered by Bepu^ 
Commissieners, apd' 1^^ sub-divided into Tabsils^ 

of whiob^M^e: averaging 634 square miles 

in area. Each Division has on an average an area of 6,993 
square miles and 2,794f,377'’inhabitants;'' average area o£ 

each District is 1,998 -square population 

931,469 soula The area- ranges square miles in 

Eheree to' 988 square in, Ijucknow,^^^^^a^ population 
from l,172j05S in(3dndailfe73 Khefee. 

■; Thje-.nuinb(^'#^^l||?^ jndges - offfl classes was 

169,;;;a®d -of IdagiJ^p^ very^ rare exceptions,the 

offices of Judge i^ddi MagM^ one and the same 

person, : 11)0 tot^:Bht»Wr P^ 'J'he total cost 

of officials of hll classes was Rs., 21,96,083 in 1870-71. The land 
revenue ; WJtB Rs; 1,32,46,039 and' the gross revenue Rs. 
1,59,83,044^: l^Sjja^i^st Rsb 1,29,12,789 and Rs. 1,55,68,856 the 
year before. : ' 

Popuhlion.=^!Tho last census was taken on 1st February 1869. 
It allowed ll,^2,Qi232 souls, or 474 to tlie square mile. If three 
talisils be excepfed, its population on 84 per cent, of its area, is 
614 to tbq sqiiiirQ niile:—' : - 

Inhabited ijioiiiifii, , .,. ... 1,771,356 

Men, ’ ... ... ... .... 3.63G,S33 

Women, .... ... ... ... 3,654,456 

Boys.) : .ii ... ••• 2,186.330 

Girle,r : r ••• - b843.638 

Tbe classificallons'of the population shows 

Europeans, ... :<m 6,446 

Eastlndiansandotlief'l' ' y,:'*" 

mixed olasaes, , ) 

Hindoos, ... ... -?y.. 10,002,731 

Mahomodans ••• ••• ; ••• 1,105,870 

6,543,296 are entered as agriculturists, and 4,677,451 as non- 
agriculturists. 
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The Cenh'ol Frovinces. 


The Central Provinces. 


Tlio Central Provinces were formed into a Cliief Com- 
Tnissionership by Lord Canning on 2ad Novemi>er 186L Sir 
li. Temple, the first Chief Comnijssioner, was succeeded by 
the Hou’ble Mr, George CampbeiR /rhe present Chief Com¬ 
missioner, Mr.iJ. Hv Morris, was apppiiuted on 27th May 1870. 

rirea.—The Central Provinces, extend, from the 18th to 
the 24lh degree of. North Latitude, and frohi the 76th to the 
H6th parallel of Easti Longitude. The area is 112,&80 square 
miles, of wliicli 84,0'4S ‘are British temtpry and 28,037 arc 
under Native Feudatories. The exti-'erhe lehgth of the Province 
from north to south is 500 miles, and the extremefrom 
east to we.st 600 miles. To, the east the PfOvince extends to 
within 100 miles of the :Baj of Bengal, to?%e west it touches 
tin) KhaiTdeish district of Bombay -and Beran ‘ On the hortK 
the feudatory ‘ States bf 'BuindWkund' and Bhopal, and more 

to the west Kolkai’s territory, form its boundary; the soutlieim 
border reaches the dominions ofHhe Niaa^^^d the district 

of Majumimdcy m Madrasi Of thn descrVWd as 

ovdmaiy British territory, little more than one-JouirtU is cul- 
tiv'ated, and of the remainder less than bne^h^f 'is cultur- 
able. It vriJi he long before the population dplh^''to pi’ess 
on the land, or before any considerable portibn -M^the large 
reserve of cuiturable land is broken up. Two tho'qsatid and 
ninety miles ctf niad,e roads traverse tlie Province, in various 
directions, and 466 miles of railroad arc open for traffic. 

Climate .—The normal mqnsobn rain-fall is generally light at the 
stations nearest to the Western:Ghats, and increases with the ad¬ 
vance of the monsoon eastward. In the country south of the Sat- 
pooras the average raifi-fallof the monsoon over the Taptee water¬ 
shed, i^ between 20 and 30 inches; oyer East Berar and the Wur- 
dha district beriy^^ SQ and 40 inches; while the rain-fall over 
the Wyanguoga .#M^ifshed ranges 40 inches at Nagpore 
to between 60 and 7^6^^ The rain-fall at Hatta and 

Laoji, in the latt|r? district, elor-e under the western face of 
the Maifeal range/v&ifcthe, highest in tlie Province. Along the 
SatpoOras, the Centra ^^sh the rain-fal! is lightest at Aseer- 
gurh, the point ffirthegt'^ to tb^ heaviest at Maudia and 
Bamgnrh, near the eastern extremity of the range. The average 
rain-fall of the five years, 1866-1870> was Sc inches at Khun- 
dwa, the station fai’thest tb thp west, 59 inches at Jubbul pore, 
which lies at the higsid bf the yabey. * Along the line of the 
Vindhyas the fall inches^ lybUe at 

Sagur, father east,itiii,;0.'inbhei';j;>^^^^ , 
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Civil Divisions of British Territory. 
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'Ciifit Territory. —(Continued.) 



Sironcha - 1.500 

BbadtaciiaUam 1,500 
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The NortkrWeeierii 

Iforth-W^stern ProviJioes. 

This, the Lieutenant Governorship of oldest creation in India, 
was established as the Governinent of Agra under Sir C. M ef calfe, 
l)y Act of Pailiament, iu'18,35v' ^A^^ of office he 

•was succeeded;:as Lieut«^i^;^ov^^^ liohertson, Mr.. 

Thomason and of Sir 

George Ldmonstonoin 1808 Lord pamiipg:#tffloved tlie capital 
of the Proviuce- tb Allahabad.' Sir George Edmoustoue ■w'as 
succeeded by Hpn’blb E. Lrummond. Xlie present Lienle- 
nant Governbrji Sir WipaAi^ G. S. I. took hi.s scat ou 

the 7th March:187S^|his Aire years’ term of effice was 
extended by orJO,:yeariJ;w--'..^ :4': .V 

J.mh‘-r-The'- ;PrbviAce, square miles, lies 

between lat.. SOV^r?:'/and ; and long.: V?-* . 4' 

and 84° 40'i:E;i It is br)uaded‘ bb'’'lpM:^ by the territories 

of the Badah of Gurkwai, Oudh and the 

Eeptdese T/eviii; , 00 the east: by; the divisions of Behar and 
■ Ohota TiIag|>pf#'~W Bengal ;.;ou the South by the Kative 

State of Ilewa, the pett^:^ Principalities of Baudelkhund, the 
Siiugor Listricl of the Central Provinces, and the Native States 
of ,Gwah^t?,J|^» 6 lopore and Bhurl pore ; on the wpSt by the l)h- 
trict of '^:bo%#A in the Punjab, and the Kiver Jumna up to 
its the Tonse, after which point the Jatt m- str’eam ' 

forms thelbdbhdary. By far the larger portion of this area is On 
alluvial plain, traversed by great rivers.which take a south-east¬ 
erly direction alter leaving.the lower rangeSjof the Hinialayas. 
Of these the ndibat important ore the dumniaand, the Ganges, 
■which inclose between them tire great plllih known as the Upper 
X'oab. The Kaingunga traverses .Lohilkund,; and is recruited 
by uumeroua smaller streams issuing from the hills, It joins the 
Gauges neavl the city of Kunnouj, in the.;Purrtf(^abad District. 
The Sarda ory GpgiAls ik^^dng from Kale©dAupiuon, forms the 
boundary between the British :a.iiA Nepa|.;[^^^^ ; then between 
the districts of Piilibheet and &hahjehaHpbr 6 .bnd the Province 
of Oudh V having traversed tim latter ptovihce, it re-a])pears 
in: the .North>% estorn;Aroviiie^ in tllM Diitjrict of Goruckpore, 
again forms the iiouudary oi^thb pipyinc^/A it separafo.s the 
Bistricts of Gbazeepore and Sarhn. apd CObtribute.s to the O.ni- 
ges•: a body of water greater tban that of the latter river itself, 
near the fown;of Alanjlmo, latitude I5‘‘* A 6 longitude 8-1 “40' 
E. An important niinbv isA'bWW ^ chiefly 

drains tit© Province / of ^.Gbdh,: :PAd^ after 

having pOsaed by^; the:;C^^^ TliA|fe^We is also a 

large ■ .rivbr,:-righi^ih::jN©|id,;;,w.l^^j^tbfand 




8/c» thi&’iiT»tigement of 
teach the 
em UQtlc in 



for some distahce afld 

the Goruckpore of the falls 

into the G<m^ vte^i^i^Otlth;Of hdter 
dai-y of Azirngorhi? 

All thMe strodites ’^re pereh|iiui|^tbp ’Jamna, Ganget* and 
Gogra beiag fed j^om tee Hi^layaa'isho^Si^^w 
gunga comes froaf filr arithixi the hill raa|t<ii^d tefi Gooiatee' 
takes its riseiy swanjps aad.spriuga at their ftwfci^^.a-he.country 
traversed hy them preseuts throaghout' tetyj^milAr features. 
The {iimaJajBS are libirtod te;^e soa%by the 

Teiw; the :esutence ■ - 

the v’«fer^hebriag ettete^y 
'SttHw!^;ya&il the 
ex'teipa^, ’SthliDp^ - po^ 

: stuioaph^ra^' 


Iteh 

ftfith foirest and 

~'.v ~ \y. ■:•■■■ , ,• . 7 : 7 ;* -.TryTT 

P«rt of teeyeat*; From the bound- 
W’ r ^ regton eoalhwterda the /tends down. 

of theQangee.«aOpy and 

* 1 ^* ^ohw^eo hy bilJ or rock*. Almost the whole 
taxable^ and most of it highly fai'i^ite t facilities 
m tirm^al^kt d ]iuuen>u.s wells aud tbr^H!^'capable of 
lierog w««?ted. :iBtO caniUa Of these latter,'j^^ha^’^valaabiu 

ttvr ihe gre#^ ^ itself in its upper^^onsionsa 

at Uurdwar, wharo it Ksaes from 
‘tho-hittiili and e^^C^islbiia the Cawopore District, after a fertiliz- 
Utg course of moro‘i)mu ti(H> 

Sach is the ebaraoteruf the northern side of the great Jumna- 
yjQdoges valley, souteern^ eteetchi^ fteio thej|uttra 

to tee; Ghazeeppte,])i 8 iit%'-'^'yeiy^'di&ront^yfiere ^&toiay 
. stratenpptehi?h:^?yy;^te^; 5 te;:the‘rivec,,;; ;^t,Chdi^"piUy,does the 
range of hills (hj^ually touch the Ganges.; hut in all the Tians- 
Juiuna and tr^s-Gangeiic distric|^th 6 rte“thi^j^ri^ is hilly 
and hteken, covete^ y?ith wide jitogle, the rgsort of numerous 
wild beasts, mid^teitersed by rain liverSi'fldods during the rainy 
;;^asfliu, and dry,.'(>ltJe^riy so, in the winter and spring. In the 
western districts of this tiaettee soil is gehera|l|^ Jess fertile, but 
in Jaloun, SJumeerporoi^# Bdhda are fbund^extensive patches 
of the “black soil” or “ Mkr^'Jthe detritus ^ traprrock^ 
for its riebdess. LTlgaj;ioniis here almost unknowBV but is occa¬ 
sionally: pactj8e4;;jlh^|at1^^eerv^^ dykes 

to join two spurs of-Iwil, and dammliig up tlie drainage water. 
from above*. 7 In -the districts'of Agra a canal k 

under cohsti^^tiou;'-which wLU-dtaw its Water from the Jumna, a 
few miles, 



a^ufiuiqn, Giushml, Dthta Tlo^'n^^ 69 

In additionjo these gris^'i^isioas of the territo this 

Government, the th® oorth and tlie hroken coun¬ 
try *to the FoStS: its administration ex- 

to the Kuniadn j^atol hill Pergunnah of 

^fonnear Bawur' .aad^thej^^ife Doou. The first, 

and j'seCond of these,arB^i;«]im#S®V.ciia«icto^ consist entirely-- 

of yslotttitain all But; tW' cnlitwated portion of the 

latllr, atrd the j»S^p)rec#tou8 sides of the foihaer, being covered 
with forestshf ioSSk, rbo®doadron, pine, and many other trees of 
temperate cliaiat^; ;Tli^sh. f^pj^s rise in ridge' after ridge 
until at last yegfetatidn ceaseH'-and the snow-line is attained. 
Thii^mguntaihpuS re|ioh is rijsh in mineral wealtfc;^ 
verhimeut possesses mines of iroh and.cppper, and were communi- 
ca^o^ti^ifSEtendedf a propel: sunply of fuel obtainable, could 
douhtles#%o»k thina with great preffia- •: The forests in the lower 
ranges, where the tributaries of the Ganges and Jumna afford 
water-carriage foeg. their produce, are invaluable. The hill sides 
are suilal^fpr^^ the growth of tea, and many plantation^ have 
already Been ^tablished By Kufopean speculators; while the lower 
lands in. ihel valleys are sufficiently fertile to produce enough for 
the fe'w,|^p^of the inhabitants^ i - 

ilhB ’ hill districtsi between of the mbuh- 

taras -an#, the oozy soil of the Tera^s a Befe^f land called'the, 
Bliahuiv ffiruied ffdin the dchris of thn lower rarig^^^^ iviuchTs t 
cultivate alftiost: exclusively by the: oatfyes, of- the hiffi; who 
visit it in the cold: season, returning \vith the gathered harvest 
in .Afndf, or Mayf pornus to agreat.de^th there are no 

wplls 'iitfiti and; ■cpltivatiou only: pi^|t||^6”where^t^^ 
streaihs can bh' led out into thh fields. "^hiiS; fract is rapidly be¬ 
coming tho granary of the hills---the source whfetico supplies for 
the important slatidns'of Nynee Tal had Kanee^het are drawn. 
These patches are :vSteted by numerottC^B^^ fed fiom 

springs ok mountain streams, and the profitsbf the management, 
as in the TeTai, are deybted to further teci%:atiou and goueral 
impvovemeuW!': 

The Diffifs| 'Booh is a; vall^;dlduhd|di^^ west by the 
Ganges and Jhnauai and encltls^ witmii the last of the Hima¬ 
layan ranges apd t|ie SewaUlc Hillacentre and highest 
point of ihe valley dies the town of I)ehra. The elevariou above 
tlie sca lbyef dkconsiderahle, heing 2,6^^ Bod the climate, 
thouglrsfeilf tba^:of theidi^hs^j^i? Bwrh^]^ llie yalley is 
covered with large .hreadwh hf:%|esti and .considerable tr^ts of 
laud have been sold or granted, to. tea-plantere and other iEuro-* 
pean colonists. A great'portioh of it is still unreclaimed, and con¬ 
tains extensive swaiDoal 
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Pdpui(^n.r-’Sbk Census was taken on night of Mill 
January wh^ the population was 
tailed result^ have aa$‘yet;;appea,red. The.|||m^*% %uie8 are 
based on the- ve^ cariyiUl Musp of Md5'*l^Sie'popula^^ 
was 29,74!l),66li' aud -the number .of houses 6,i3o,578, or almost 
5 persona to a house. .Of thi^i J,0,p!^j3^aP,.fr 837, per cent., 
were adult’ males; 9,126,818, m'SO-^afocent.;adultfeina!^ ; 
5,90PJ)^7, or 19‘9 pgr cent, boys; and 4^j67^^6}pr 15 7 per cent, 
girls. . passified according to religion^ 26iSt^^$i6,. or Pfir* 
cent,. iTfere Hindoos; 4,151,486, or iS'& j^r .cehtij Mussulmans; 
and the remainder Ciiristiaus,.-.Boodhists dr:;ijainB, and abori¬ 
ginal tribes. According to bccupation,' 17,7l|>',78S, or 59‘9 per 
cent,.#ere while 12,005>6'^i;^i[^.^0’4 per pent 

followed ,;btberi calling&^^^^^ popidation per square 

mile w5s 368. d'he ^dst/dSnsely populated.difltriat was Be¬ 
nares,: with 797 to the s^uare'mile; the^naost thibly, Gurhwal, 
with 50. The Benares Hiyision is generally the most thickly 
peopled ; the Allahabad, j^ra,. Meerut-aud Eohiikhuiid Divi¬ 
sions ’ are very much the same in density pfvpi^ulatiou, while 
the Jhansie Division is the most thiul^ peopled bf all the plain 

country.,. ■' ! ^ 

■WithHhe exceptton of the non-Aryan tribes in the south of the 
Mirzapore District, and the Bhotiyas, who inhabit th^ebatablo 
laud in the extreme nortii of the Kuniaon Division, and act 
as carriers between Thibet and India, tlie language Of the entire 
population of the ;,;Ndi:th-We 3 tern Provinces may be said to be 
practitsally the same, aitliongh roughly diyided into Oordoo and 
flindee. These language are identical il sti^cture, and to 
a great extent in; thd and idioms eraployed ; but the 
former, which is the result of the mixture of ,population, caused 
by the iiTuptinn df the Mahomedans into Indian d a large 
portioa of its^drobabies from thdljanguageS of ^ 

Arabic, Persian, and Turkish. Its inflaqnee predominates in the 
towns, buC^^ibbSldnieSsHt tlriodgl^ popu¬ 
lation also;’ However, as one advanc among 

the unmixed ffinado classes of the Oalti vators. ’ 

The foliowinlp ' tibfe^'^ g^^^^ names and totals of the chief 

Hindoo castes, as detetmined atthe census of 1865 :— 

Brahmin, Agriottltunst, tiAder, and piiest, ' r ... 3,489,494 

Rajpoot, ditto, ditto, or setvfnt, ... . ... 3,793,692 

Jat, agrioultnrjBt,|r^^, ptiirtiryant, .... >„ 697,121 

Goojnr, agrioiUtnriit, or hardslmaiii ... 232.226 

Aheer, ditto, ... ' • ... ' i;,' ...: 2.19.%210 

Kayeth, writer, ' ... . 5.v o,;. 349,827 




0 asitt. 




Roonnee, a^ionltiirub, 

K aches, ditto, ■ -itei «»• 

Telee,'oihilan, ' ’ ' 
lAhar, h' 

Rurhai, < 

aotfeg;,;.:' 

haifKe^r'.. 

jiiiuar, bearer a»»d fe^ter-Carriei 
Gniiuri8,sheplieid,'V'X. 

Lodha, oaUiVafebf, ‘ 
Cbamar, iMtbec'worker, .'but - 
cnlturiet'and delddabourer,'. 
Mehter,;»'v*ise^^i,>'. 


'•■it" 



,ert 294 
h8«js,3m 

- ' 

> '983 802 
423.960 


312 643 

' ‘-ttc 

sal 471 


437 681 


424 507 

I* »••'' 

638.115 

'* *'«• 

566 081 

agri. 

• •• 

685,932 

3 658 45 r 


810,793 


A, more injSiefbus in certain p%rts of 

the country ami some, as the Jats and Goojms; 

iiiiiy bo said to, be con lined to piir$‘i<inlar tracts: but the vast 
Inaiol■itJ^ af'fl■ pretty ; equally d over the whole, of the 

p^ibvinco. ■ 


The Mussulman population traditionally divuled into 
Sheikh, Syefi- Moghul and rathan. The last three classel are well 
marked anddistinct from the others, but the denomi¬ 
nation of Sfeikh: is very loosely applied, Properly speaking, 
it denotes/desceni from' the Arab invaders of India, as Patliau; 
uoes that ^jmlftie Affghaa, and Moghul that froM; the Mohgoliau 
conquhrot&f But it is generally' assumed, hy all Maliomodan.s 
who do tiot come under the other three clnsseSi 'I he Syeds are 
returned as numbering 100,010 souls, the Moghuls are entered 
as 40,782 in number, and the Patliaus as 509,082, while the 
Sheikhs arc returned at 1,125,548. -The remaining Mussulman 
jnopulatio.u is made up of Jullaha (weavers;,, Bhistee (water- 
carriers), Kassaee:(hutclier&), Bungreze (dyers), and other classes 
.which take their , name frOm their tradej and maintaiu auiong 
themselves caste distinctions as tO:marriage, &C,:itlmugh not as 
to food), which they have adopted from the HiudOQs. The most 
numerous of these inferior classes is „the 449,2;i9. 

Tluoughout the North-Western Provincesithut principally in 
the Upper Doab> are found extensive ssttlfenients of converted 
Hinrloos, chiefly Kajpoot, Jat, and Gopjur. The richer and more 
educated members are often iii no way distinguishablp from other 
Mussulmaits ; but the poorer and tnore ignorant are for the 
most part but half-con verted. Tk% retain their clan customs 
and faniily: superstitions traditions, and some*'*™®® among 
the Muosiilman Eajpoots ha^b mtmes, ppe ftiudoo and the 
other" MussulmAS.-'' 


Voi. XVU,, pJk^T • 
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fhtl(or{h-Wtttern Provinctt. 


Pop « 


Dlahlot. 


Dchrft Doon, 
Sah&runpore, ••• 

SioozuBerDngfW, 

Meerut, 

B^ittfidslitAW, 

AllygniB, •«,. 

Kiiwaon, ••• 

Qurhw&l, ••• 

Bi}nonr, ••• 

MotidaiiM) 

Budaoni ■ ■ 
Ea'Wlly, 
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Terei, ' 

Mttttra, 

Agra, 

Fntrnekabad, 
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Etawah, ••• 

Etah, 

Jalonn, ••• 

Jhaneie, 
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Banda, ... 
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7,63 
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• 2,86 
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19,24! 
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18,976 
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229,237 


180,665 

73,693 
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34;C63 
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184,7661 

261,064 
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. 67,750 
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148,996 

292!258 
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195,614 
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•296;772 

174,621 

29*^261 


26.214 

243,894 

1B9,20l> 

236.246 

114.769 

267,536 

86,399 

49.186 

149.967 
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81,224: 

182,640 

34.663 

177.973 

218.678 

261.064 
148,910 
184.608 
120,269 
90,681 
76,999 
86,362 
277.209 
167,861 
169.1381 
399 502 
142.8,16 

196.679 
369,666: 
242,362 
297,6681 
177.796 
116,607 
393,261 


Fopalattook 
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41,380 

295,881 

228,8i'6 

419,661 
262,08(1 
314,8861 
117,218 
75,891 
227,279 
S7P.852 
297.119 
606,£47 
813,867 
49,281 
270,6181 
859,266 
316,987 
244.071 
220,668 
: 813.738 
144,298 
119,9.17 
78.243 
022,268 
: 229,617 
• 242,169] 
478,609! 
179,636 
368,131 
624.147 
448,909 
464,149 
. 846.236 
; 266,804 
463,681 

lit,686 

38,961 
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Ohitirtn vmdtr 
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443,124 
165,000 
316',933 
694,921 
429,694 
448 687! 
844.196 
21:6,603 
460,494 

2,414 
- 8,406 


19.908 
179,954 
141,261 

moso 

;162,689 
184,761 
!89,7»7 
>'61,996 
1141,T43 
209,699 
182,666 
293,182 
178,674 
25,229 
164,662 
198.631 
137,68U| 

147.814] 

128,329: 

128,569 

76,912 

68,863 

61,633 

218.908 
126.639 
136,09'; 
267.991 

94,622] 

197,7U: 

427.113] 

315,0951 

288,361 

197,611 

113,864 

263,419 

1.128 

6,086 


■ 4.676,486 


15,287 

14(>,H9 

115,082 

201.615 

131.809 

144.696. 

61.678' 

40.904 

109,948 

17&096 

146.408 

2.57,270 

181,886. 

21,829’ 

123.998 

182,808 

187.447 

loo.no' 

90.128 

92,880 

63,042 

67.607 

44.407 

180,850 

119,307 

116.120 

216.666 

81,788 

143,617 

337,635' 

262.117. 

189.685 

167,440' 

115.021 

174,911 

817. 

3,365 






























































































7C Tht liurth-Western Provinces^ 

A dmlnidrative Divisions. —TlibNorth-Western Provinces ard 
divided into seven divisions, each administered by a Cominis- 
siouer: these are the Comiuissionersliips of Meerut, .Agra, 
llohilkund, Allahabad, Benares, Jhansie and Knmaon. Bohil- 
kuud contains five districts ; Jhansie and iS.unc|aon three ; the 
rest have six districts eacli, ; A|^aln, thd^«'distri«ts are divided 
into regulation and noii-regula,tion. regu^|atioii districts 

are those in which; sill the lai^s and regulations applicable to the 
Provinces generally liav*' force ;4h« nphrregulabon' are tho^se to 
which only certain portions bf the la\# lmy» ^ and 

where the separation of administrative ;fwnctioo^:|Bas, not been so 
completely carried out, TheSe latter are for thb .most part the 
wilder tracts, where the people are considered 
stricter and more technical procddore of tlie generaPddniinistra- 
tiou, and to requii'e mbiBe exceptional spoiliera of .Coatrol on the 
part of the Government Olficesst " "; ■ , 

The non-reg(daliou portions of the North-Western .Provinces 
are the Districts of Kumaon, Guihwal,-iand the Te^fei : the t\Vo 
former are administered by Senior and juhior Asbrstant Com- 
mis.sioners; and the latter, which is occupied almost entirely by 
cultivating tenants, bolding direct from Gbveinni|snt ij’itliout 
the intefyeution of any proprietor, b}'a Superinti||!ide|it, who,- 
besides being the chief Civil Judicial and Execufi^fe Qfficer, is 
also'theinauagOr of the estate on the part of the lad^P^d"—Gov¬ 
ernment. All three are under, the direction Of the'Coin.mis- 
sioner of KuraaOU^ y ho also has the immediate management of 
the tract at the base of the bills called the Bhabnr. In the 
Meeiut-Division the disUipt of Debra Doon may be said to have 
been uou-iegulation until the 11th July, 1871, when its admiu- 
i.stratiou. with the exception of the outlying Pergijnnali of 
Jouusai Bawur,; >vas assimilated by law (Act XXI. of 1871,^ to 
tliat of the rest of the Provinces. The Pcrgminab of Joiiu.sar 
Bawur, ou(» of the Tebree Rajau’s dominions, still 

retains the, m^ro piimitiye procedure. whole of the 

Jhansie Divisioh is iiou-regulation. Its administratiGn approxi¬ 
mates very closelyi-fb' that of the Punjab. The eXeOutive and 
magisterial officeis' liafe also the povvers of Civil Judges; but 
these powers are exercised id subordination, not, Us in Kuruaon, 
to the Local Government, but to the High Court. , 

The Eami!}' Domains of the Hajiih of Beudres are in a certain 
sense non-regulation, lii Magisierial and Civil (niouey) cases 
they are under the ordinary Courtsbut in revenue, settlement, 
and land suits they dre subject to a sj»e«iai administration, the 
Board cf Revenue being'the uftimate eontroping autbonty, with 
a Deputy Supeiinteudeiit under them fas head of the local' 

Courts. ^ X''fii. u- ■ 

The only remainlflg’dnn-l'egulation tract js the Dobdhee Per- 
gminah of the Mirzapore District— a wild region of hill and.forest 
inliabited by non Aryan triiiee,' who as yet are but little 
civilized. ' • 



Civil Dioisiom of British Territory^ 1871-72. 

Tb^ popnlation fignres in column 5 ot this Stathiiieiit are baaed onitbe Census of 1872, fboa® 'h column 6 on the Census of 1865.) 


The Ni/Hh- Western Provinces. 



Ouiy au approximate estimate. 













Civil Divisions oj British Territory^ 1871-72. 
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- Administrative Statistics. 
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Ctil}' an approximate estimate. 




British Burma. 
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British Burma- 

The lliree divisions of Arakan, Pegu and T^nasserira were 
formed iu^q the Chief Conamussionership of British Burma in 
January 18G2. The Chief Commissioners have been Sir Arthur 
Phayre, Majol; Geuere.! , P^tche and the Hon’ble Ashley Eden. 
The latter, who stilt a4i^>ttiqteJi'S the Province, was appointed 
on 18th May l87l. 

Area .—British 'Burma, extends along th,e eastern shore of the 
Bay of Bengal from Chittagong to the kingdom of Siam in 10“ 
N. Bat. It is geographically divided into Arakan, the valley of 
the Irr?j,waddy, the valley of the Salween, and Teuasserim, 

Ara^’a?i, originally a powerful kingdom, conquer’ed by 
the Burmese, and taken from them by the British after the 
first Burmese war in 1825, .and having ari area of 18,530 
square miles, lies bcdween -the Naf Estuary and Cape 
ISegrais. It is bounded on the south and west by the 
sea, and on the north and east by the high chain of moun¬ 
tains which, forming the eastern boundary of Bengal, ex¬ 
tends from the fjooili-eastcru extremity ot Sylhet and Caciiar 
in a south-westerly direction a.s far as the Fenny river, and 
from’ about the 23rd parallel of North laii.tude turns scuth-east 
for SCO geographical miles, when turning again to the westward 
of south it gradually diminishes both in breadth a:yd elevation 
till it ends 15 or 10 miles south-east of the rocky promontory 
of Cape Negrais at Pagoda point, called by the Burmese Ilmau- 
deng. This chain, though of considerable height to the north— 
the Blue Mountain is supposed to be 8,000 feet above tbe sea 
level—diminishes in altitude as it reaches Arakan, and none 
of the passes across it, in that portion of its length, are more 
than 4,000 feet above tlie sea; the Aeng pass into the vallej' of 
the Irrawaddy is much less. From Comberraere Bay, 25 miles 
south of Akyab, the coast is rugged and rocky, offering fe\y 
harbours for ships. ^ Kyoiik-phyoo harbour, ihside the island of 
Ramree, is safe and easy of approach, apd at the mouth of thq 
Gwa river further south there is a fairly sheltered roadstead. 
The coast is studded wifh fertile islands, the largest of which 
are Cheduba and Raniree. The principal streams are the 
Naf Estuary op the extreme west; the Mroo river, an 
arm of the sea about 40 miles to the eastward and from 3 
to 4 miles b^ipad at its mouth, and extending more than 
50 miles inland; and the Koladan or Arakan river, rising 
somewhere near .the Blue Mountain- in about 23° N. which is 
navigable fqr 46?6dd miles by vessels of SOQor 400 tons burden, 
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and on the riglit bank ofwhichiclosp to it? n^onth, is siiuated 
Akyab. Kivers of little importance are tlie Tulak and tlio Aeng, 
navigable by boats only, and the Sandovvey/tite:!^^ and 

the Gwa streams. The latter alone l^as any iuiportahce,'6’.viiig to its 
mouth forming a goOd port of call pr, steamer-s or 

vessels of from 9 to 10 feet draught. coast-line is a 

labyrintb of creeks, which n?e at the foot OT-fbb bib® ^ receive 
the contribution of humerpus small stream^" ^ 
small sheets of water, the principal'of which jife near tlic old 
town of Arakan, the capital of the anclerit kingdpm, formed i)y 
bunds placed across different valleykby the former kings, which 
are now all out of repair and have become marshes; rendering 
that portion of the country very unhealthy. TheSbil is mainly 
alluvial, in many places mixed with sand, and the rocks are com¬ 
posed of a dark brown sandstone, black gneiss, aud bro'Vn or grey 
clay slate, and towards the .southern portion bosaU is plentiful. 
Except a small quantity of iron and of limestone, there are no 
mineral productions of any value. 

The Valley of the Irrau'addy. at its lower end unites with iho 
valley of the Siltoung to, form an extensive plain, stretching from 
Cape Negrais on the west to Martaban on the east. The water¬ 
shed between these two streams is the Pegu Yomarange which, 
runiiiug north and south, terininatos in low hills at Rangoon. Tl.o 
boundaries are the Anonk-pek-tonng-myeng on the west, and llio 
Roungloung range, rising to a height of 7,000 feet, iCis said, on 
the east. 'Jhe northern bomidary line, which separale.s the 
British po.ssessious from the territory of the King of Ava, and 
which is in.arked by a. line of stone pillars, leaves the Arakan hills 
at a point called “ the ever visible peak,” and running due east 
j)nsscs the Irraw'addy at its oOth mile, and 43 njiles fnither ou 
the Pegu Yoina range; thence, after 83 miles it cio.sscs the Sit- 
tyung, and finally losjes itself in a desert of mountains 13 or 14 
miles further east. The Irrawaddy valley,- which is about SO 
mile.s broad at the frontier lino, counting froni chain to chain, 
and is there so rugged that little regular cultivation can be 
carried on, gradually widen.s towards its southern extremity', and% 
about 60 or 70 miles south of the frontier, hills which bound it 
have receded .so .far that it becomes a broad level plain, highly 
cultivated and the richest poifion of the whole Pi'Ovince. The 
Sittoung valley, in its northern portion, resembkjs the valley of 
the Irraw'add}’-, and towards the south it gradually widens, leav¬ 
ing on the west a strip of country about 25 or 30 miles broad, 
covered with dense jungle, wdiicli stretches down as far south as 
Sliwe-gyen; thence to the sea on the Ayesterb side is rice cultiva- 
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tion. FiOm below Sittoung to tbe sea there is one Immense plain 
slrotcliing from Martaban to Cape Negrais and intersected only 
by rivers and tid&l cheeks. The coast-line, which is low and 
ifiafc, runs in*an easterly direction from Hmandeng or Pagoda 
point to Baragou point, and thence in a north-easterly direction 
to the gulf of Martaban* ^ • 

Tlie main risers are the Irrawaddy tbe fileing, or Rangoon, 
tbe Pegu, the Sittoung and the Beeling, The Irrawaddy, rising 
in about Latitude ; 28° N. and Longitude 97° 30’13., flows for 
upwards of 600 miles before reaching the British possessions, 
and thence its waters roll on for 240 miles to the sea in a S. S. 
W. direction. ’ As it nears the coast it divides, converting the 
lower portion of the .'valley into a net-work of tidal creeks. A 
little above Henzada, about 90 miles inland, it sends off its first 
branch to the westward, which, flowing pastBassein, receives the 
water of the Panmawaddec and of the Penglaygaylay, and bifur¬ 
cating, enters the Bay of Bengal by two main mouths, the Bas- 
sein and the Tbekkay-thoung rivers. This brancli is navigable 
for large ships for 80 miles as far as Bassein, a. port of some im¬ 
portance. After passing Henzada it sends off a small branch to 
the eastward which joins the Hieing jnst above Rangoon. The 
main river then .sub-uiviiles till it empties itself into the sea Iwr 
JO mouths. The waters cotnmence to rise in March and continue 
to rise till September, when, or in October, they begin to fall, 
having risen from 37 to 40 feet. It is navigable for river steam¬ 
ers as far as Bhamo, 600 miles beyond the British frontier. The 
velocity of its waters when the river is full is 5 miles an hour. 
The Hieing rises close to Prome where it is called the Myit- 
’oakat stream, and flowing in a southerly direction nearly paral¬ 
lel to the Irrawaddy, it gradually assumes the name of the Hieing, 
and fina,lly of the Rangoon river, and flows past tbe town of 
that name, having received some of the waters of the Irrawaddy 
through the Nyoungdon stream.- Just below Rangoon it is join¬ 
ed by the Pegu and Poozoondoung rivers, flowing from the east 
nn^north-east. It is iiaVigable for vessels of the largest size for 
some little distance above Rangoon, but vessels of more than 6 
feet draught cannot come up at low tide. The Pegu and the 
Poozoondoung rivers rise close together in the Yoma range, 
about 68 miles above the town of Pegu, the capital of the an¬ 
cient Taline kingdom; conquered by the Burmese under Alora- 
pra, and which gives its name to all this portion of the country. 
The Sittoung river rises far north of British territory, which 
it enters just above Toungoo j here it is narrow and navigable 
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\vi(li difficultj' for large boa(s during tlio dry season. Below 
Hli\vc-g 3 on, where it receives the waters of the Slnve-gyen river 
from lljo east^ it graduiilly and slowlj’ widens till at Siltouiig 
ii, is half a mile broad. 'J’heiico it cur\\)s backwaril'a,nd lh>ws 
into the gulf of Martaban. Tlie .Beeling river ji.ses in llio 
Pounglouiig hills, and Hows .soutliward to the sea, entering the 
gulf lietwoeu the Salween and the Sittduug. There is onlj’ one 
e.anal, coimcotiiig the Pegu and Sit toting rivers. There are four 
1 igooiis, the Thoo lake in tlie Myauouug district on the Avest 
bank of the Irrawadd}’^ betweouthat river audHlie Aral:an Hills, 
Avbich is S or 9 miles round and 2^ acroks; the Ltdigy in i n a 
largo low tract of ground on the opposite bank of the Jruiwadd^' ; 
the Kaiidangyeo, or “ Iloyal lake,” near about 3 

miles round ; and the lake of clearwater in thedBassein district 
about 5 miles in circumfereuce. . \ * 

'£\\QValleijofpte Sedireen is British Icrritory oiiW in its lower 
portion. 'J’iie right hank of that river is a wilderness of ntonu- 
tains drained b^^ various streams, tlie most iinpartaiit of which 
is the Yony.aloeii; hut lower down, and espcciall.y helow the 
Thouugycou river ou the cast bank tlicre are large alluvial 
plains which are drained !>}' the CiA'ne and the Attaran rivers. 
The Salweeu is not navigable owing to its rapids. At its mouth 
i.s the town of IMourmein. Tlie Allatau rises iu the chain of 
liiils Avhich forms the boiindar\- between Siam'and British 
Burma., and flows iu a suuih-westerly, direction tlirongh den.se 
teak fore.sts uml an rdino.st luiinhahited counlrv. The (jvuo 

• - V •' 

is uawigable for ISO miles fur small boa ts. 

Tenai^.<ierlm lies between 17° and 10° N. Latitude along the 
eastern side of the Baj'of Boncal, and between in and a high chain 
of hills about l-O miles inland, and includes the .Meigni Arelii- 
jiel.igo, that is, the c-hain of islands along tlie coast aiui 15 or 20 
miles distaiit from it. '1 he surface of the Countiy is mount aiiious, 
thinly populated and much mtcr.sected d’»y .streams. Between ihc 
sea and the bouiidarv: range is another lower one. separated 
from the liigher bs'^'the Tenasscrim river. The graml range is 
iu some places 5,QUO feet high ; its breadth at iMar.talian has 
never been a.scei taiued, - but fttrther south, iu tlie latitude of 
'i'avoA', it appears to Vie 4-(> miles Avide, Avhence it gradually 
narrows to lu mile.s near Mergui. The whole range is cover¬ 
ed Avith pathless jangle. 'I'lie coast ,18 very irregular, and 
low fur some mites inland, consistiiig of uncultivated m.an- 
grove islands. The Tenas-seritn, which I'ises in about 15'IS'. 
J..alitude, floAvs through a valley' ;scarcely broader than its 
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bod to the southward, wdien, after passing the ancient towp 
of Tenasserim, it turns suddenly to the west and empties itselt 
into tile sea by two raouths, the northern of which is the easier 
navigable for large ships. 

The total arCa of the-Province, of British Burma is 9.7,604 
square miles, of iyhich 18,530 are in Arakan j SSj-tOf in i’eyu and 
40,730 in the Tetfasserim (livisioii, which iuCludc.s the vaiioy of 
the Sittoung, the southern portion of the loft bank of tlic .Salween, 
i. e., the country..tf) the oftstward, drained by the G.vno and tho 
Attaran, and tho iSastern coast of the Bay of Bengal. Of this area 
of 93,064 square miles, 3,450 are cultivated. Tlii.s i.s an inereaso 
over 1870-71 -When 3,2a3 miles were under cultivation ; but it 
is only 3'7 per cent., of the total area, and 9'5 per cent, of tho 
culturablo area, which is 36,204 square miles, exc lufdvc of tho 
area in Northern Arakau, which is, however, very limited. lu 
Pegu alone there are no le.s.s than 13,418 .square mile.s of cul- 
turable waste land, wliieli onlx' require.': populaiion to become as 
fertile as any in the woi-ld. The coramunicatiou.s throughout 
tlie Province are niai.'dy by water. 'J'liorc are but 814 miJe.s of 
road altogether, of which 504 miles are rclurued a.s first class 
and 205' miles as second and third class. 

jl//neraZs.-.-With tho exception of iron and limestone, xvliicli 
are found in small quaiOities, tho former in the i.sti£iKl of 
liamree, there are no mineral productions of any value iu 
Arakau. In i\-gu tho Arakau range abounds in limestone, 
and iu some portions granite, greenstone and borribleude aro 
met with, and further north granitg or greenstoue and gnei.ss ; 
quartz nodules are commou. Coal has been found in largo 
quantitios iteiir 'rijayetiin’o, but after a carefid e-xamination by' 
I)r. Oldham of the Geological Surv'ey of .India, it wa.s found to ho 
worthless, both as regards qiiality and quantity. Coal has been 
discovered iu live di.siinct localities iu Tentt.sscritrt and has been, 
reported to be “ well adapted for .steamers having a low specific 
gravity, burns xvith a brilliant white flame, and leaves but a, 
very small proportion of ashes but owing to the difileulty 
and expense of reinoving it the .seams are hot xvorked. Execd- 
lent tiu also is found, atsd co|>per ores, gold in small q'l.siitities, 
and ores of mangauesp and iron in abundaueo, Leatl in tlie fonu 
of galooa has lately b*en discovered iu the hills bevond Tonagoo 
abci.5t 24 miles sorith of the frontier, an'd on one of tho Jslaud.s 
of tho Mergui* Archiixelago. The oro is rich in motai, and a 
earn [do of that, from "Pouisgoo yielded, on assay, a produce of 
ailver equivalent th 20 o?s. -to the ton. 
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* Unknown. t Exoiasive of Korlhern Arwkan. 















Climut€. Aiiffiinittruttv* StatUtiet. 

Ciimate .—The climate is moist, and depressing for part of the 
year, but cooler than India; and in some of the forest tracts it 
is, dui'ii^ the monsoons and for some time after the cold wea¬ 
ther has set in, deadly. On the coast, however, and on the 
frontier, it is not ah nnhealthy climate, the average mortality 
of the European troops during the year 1871 was 12'68 per 
1,000. During the first five years that troops were stationed at 
Tavoy (since withdrawn) not a single death from disease took 
place amongst' the 64 Europeans there stationed, or their wives 
and children. The naost prevalent complaints.amongst Euro¬ 
peans are fever, dysentery and hepatic diseases, from which the 
Natives are by no means free. On the whole the climate of 
British Bu^a seems much better adapted to the European 
constitution than any part of India. The rainfall varies consi¬ 
derably froUji ..245'8$ inches at Moulmein to 64'S5 inches at 
Thayetmyo. . 

Civil Dimsidns .—The estimate^ area is 9.3,664 square miles, 
with a population of ■3,662,323 souls, or 27 4 to a square mile. 
To control this extensive Province with its 1,000 miles of frontier, 
.on some parts of which there are very tuibulent races of people, 
only 6,058 police were employed during the year. This is equal 
to one policeman to every 423 persons, and to upwards of 15 
square miles of country. 

The following are the principal towns baving^a population pf 
.upwards of 10,000 souls:'— 


Rangoon 



100,000 

Moulmein ... 



63,6.53 

Prome 

• • • 


24,682 

Bassein 



19,577 

Akyab ..-i 



15,281 

Plenzada ... 



15,285 

Tavoy 


• • • 

14,467 

Shwe-doung 


• « 4 

12,411 


































Pctpul&iioh. 

Population .—The revenue collectors furnish annual returns 
for the capitation tax. A regular census \v.as taken iu 1872 but 
tlte results are not yet known; In 1871-72 the population was 
2,o62,:i2.5 souls,, against 2,4.91,7-'](J souls in the year 1.970-71, 
being an increase of 70i§;87 :^oiila, o.r 2'8 per cent. Thi.s iucreate 
is partly due to naturrili^ses^anikpartly to urimigiation. The - 
following slatembiit ,tire stead^^ tiiat has taken 

place in the p^ldiitibn of , the :Provincb during the past .0 


a"ars:-7- 


... ♦ ■ 

IiiCMisa' 



"]Popiil»t'on. ' 

in numbers. 

% Per cent 


■ ■1,897^9? 


• • * 

l.«2,6»t* 7v;' 

3 026.694 

122.7.37 

■ C’i 

1 S(j;{ 64 . i.. 

. 2.(;92.04l 

71 4tJ 

H-a 

1S64-65 ~... 

2.1<<6,l-t0 

I4i4,139 

6v 

1S65.G6 ■ . 

. 3,27.8.049 

70,b00 
. 57 404 

S 5 

1866.67 ■ .iv'- 

■ 2,3:!0,453 ’ 

2-5 

1867.OSi' - ... 

. i,«92.312 

ei.s.vj 

2-6 

I86S.69; 

2.;i95,9.S5 

.3,673 

O-ll 

1869.70 ■ ...t... 

2^46;,', 484 

67 499 

2-3 

ie70.7t' ..... 

2,191.;36 

24753 

1-16 

1871 73.. . ...' 

2.662,323 

70.5S7 

2-3 


Of the itotkl population 84^,801 were adult males, and 
795,875 . adult females. Of children above 12 years of age, 
there were 472,129 buys, and 4 t5,ol9 girls. The greater part of 
tlie popula.tion are iio..>dlii.sls, tliere wer^i 207,752 aborigines. 
Thc.se are (lie Karons, Ivhycns, and other wild tvibts who inlia- 
bit the For(>sts''and Hills. There weie 1,337 Europeans, and 5,192 
I'iasL Indians. Hindoos and Mahomedans number 30,427 and 
82,00;!, re.spectiveiy. The majority of the Alaboinedass are the 
descendants of Mahomedaii fathers and Burmese mothers. 'J lieie 
were 75,090. einij-ranls, and 97,079 immigrants during the year. 
'J'horc were 1;1S,3. masonry houses iu thW'ITOtince, and 5*27,274 
houses of all other kinds, giving an a\erage on the total popu¬ 
lation of 4*8 souls, to each ; such huiiclings are not .suited to a 
damp climate like that of Burma where it.is essential that a 
house should be raised off the gfbpnd. The population of the 
throe Divisions of the Province as comiwed with that iu 1870-71, 
was as follows ;-r- 

!■ 1S70-7). 1871.72. 

Arakaa ... ... «. 452.9i*.5 461.136 

I'egu “ ... • ..; l,467,-94 1.5C4 422 

I'euasscrim : ... .p;: ... 570.917 , 676,765 



Area, Population., Revenue, Ae.yof the d{0event CommiesionersKps, Deputy Commitfionersliips and 
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Coorg, 

Ooorg. 

The small PronDCe of Coorg was annexed, owing to tlie atro¬ 
cities of its Kajah and "in consideration of the unanimous wish 
of the people,” in 183i. Twenty years afterwards its suitability 
for coffee cuHiyation gave it importance. Coorg is administered 
by an English oEScer as SupOriDtendeht, subject-to the control 
of the-Chief Commissioner of Mysore undw the Government of 
India.' ■ , 

Area .—Coorg is ibclnded,(hetween 11* 66' and.'^S* 60' north 
latituiiie, and between 75“ 25'and 76* H'easHon^tude The 
length from north-west to south-east is about 50 and the 
average breadth of the Province may be put do,tte’S'32 miles. 
The sea is often- visible to the naked eye from/tjie summits 
of the mountains, which form the western boundary and the 
sides of which slope into the Madras colleetprhtes of South 
Canara and Malabar. It is' bounded on the adrfli:% the Hema- 
vatee river; on the south by the Tambacheroe paMiOi»?the west by 
South Canara and North Malabar; and on tbe east the Mysore 
• country. The total area is estimated at 2,000 Mmtf'ilvmiles, or 
1,280,000 sUtnte acres, of which 163 are cultivat(edi ^:22 dult^ 
ble waste and 1,715 uncultnrable. The unappro^tiated Cultura- 
ble waste sold during 1871-72 was 342 acres living 6,041 for 
disposal There are 140 miles of roads in the Frounce. ‘ 

The following |able shews the estimated are^ ^ 
vation':—- - . ' • 




1871.71. 


Acree, 

Acres. 

Wet or Hoe iMSB ? ... ... 

Dry Unde ' ’ ... ... ... ... . 

Areeasnd coeoantit gwdeoi... ... .. ... 

Ler.de granted tor ooflee onltWiaoii : .... ,m 

J>o. cardamom dq. . ... 

68.B96 

l,*ra 

7a 

67.278 

1,895 

78 

60,870 

77,890 

30,973, 

08,748 

70.875 

30,973 

Total. . «. 

170,783 

178,993 


The waters of CoOrg, divided by the ridge Of ghats, fall into 
the sea, washing both coasts of the Peuinsnla, those of the upper 
country flowing into the Bay of Bengal, and those of the lower 
districts into the Indian Ocean, ^ ^ : 

Climate .—The rainfall of the yfe 1871-72 was 130 inches, as 
against 108'66 in 1870-71, and 120 

incho,s. The fall of rain lasted longer and TWp-lighter, apd more 
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continuous during the monsoon than in the previous year. The 
mean temperature for the whole year was 65‘3 as against G6'2 
in 1870-71. The maximum and minimum temperature regis¬ 
tered at the Central School at Mercara was 85° and 60° respec¬ 
tively. Easterly winds' ijrevailedf from October to April The 
south-west monipon continued till Setpmhber. 

Poputoto»i,A^fliejit^bulation of the returns of the census 
tahen on 14th NovemW^ has not yet 

been com|riil|d^v-^ to the annual returns, the popula¬ 
tion was as against 111,830 in 1870-71. The ratio was 

about 50*S6^)et square mile. 


So. ontba 

BweS. SltSMorob 

1871. 


Coorgt ^ 

24,466 

Hindoo! ... 

80,243 

MtbooMidsBi w, ... ... 

6,791 

CbriftiM! 

1,330 


111,830 


looroMO ... 



The (ieosus of European British subjects taken in June 1871 
shewed that there were 126 non-oflScial residents, exclusive of 


German missionaries, and other foreigners, who have settled in 
Coorg. 


Administrative Diviswiis .—In Coorg_ there are 6 principal 
revenue and 8 judicial sub-divisiona There are SlOvillagea 
The chief townSi with their inhabitants^ are these 


Mahadevtpeto 


"•*» 

« 8,628 

Virajeudrapate 


!*• 

... 3,000 

Fraeerpeto ■ ... 



... 809 

SooSbvArptte * 


aa* 

... 1.016 

fiaoivarsante 4. 


• ... 

. ... 650 

Eodlipete . 


*.a 

... 750 

Ponampete 


••• 

... 137 


There are 31 Revenue and 14 Civil Judges and 20 Magistrates 
of all giades. iTbe average distance of villages from a court is 5 
miles, the maximum is 25, There are 44 ordinary and 3,829 
peasant police.' The cost: of local dvil officials and police is 
Ra 1,48,897. The Land revenue was Rs. 2,80,889 and the 
gross revenue Ra A,50,688.^^‘' t; . ; , 
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The Province of wao crep^ ift 1799 hy Lord Wel¬ 
lesley, in id idyice df i^ir Mqnp out of 

the ddbrid^ ofj;'|i'ip|too’s ^ ihdtead'^ partitioning tliat 

territory the , Eist;||ndia ^hd Ijhe Nizam ns 

that statesmttp^3^ed, jIjdrd^WelIe|i^);;sPep^^W;i^ild, of the 
old Hindoo family as Bajab,#hi'Ad^Siiy®^^dj^^ominar’ 
Kingdom " constituted substantial!^ a^dsjl^P^ipdrtion of onr 
own dpmihions.-'!^ Ip 1811 the Rajalj, iiieni)i«^e|i^oclaimed 
his majority, and ihi831-32 after repeated warpinp5^^|iras pen- 
signed on' 4 great incdpie as unfit to administer th^ state. In 
ISS^ the Joint Qpmmi|#ioners gave place to ond po^tnissioner. 
From that i;im,e ip ihe|>reBent Mysore has been goy,pTue<l by a 
Coininispipnor br Chief Commissioner. Sir Mark'Cypbdn, the first, 
■was succeeded by Mr. L. Bo wring, C. B., and he by;C6loneI R. J. 
Meade, G. S. I, who entered on the ofiRee on lOtb February 1870. 
But on the death of the pensioned Maharajah the Secretary of 
State directed the Government of India to reePgnii|i hia adopt¬ 
ed son as likely to attempt the administration of ^fe/Proviiice 
■when he should prove himself fit for the rp;WpdM|p^ For 
the last three years, accordingly, Mysore has beenreiPlitded 
from oUr financial arrangements, though no pther^hl!’!^!?^ has 
yet taken, place in its administration. The the 

young Maharaja, Chamarajendra Wadiyer Bahadpof, made satis¬ 
factory progress under the able direction of Miv J. 

C. ,S, L, who officiated as Guardian to His Highnpss'juring the 
year. The Maharaja, whp is 9 years old, enjoys generally ex¬ 
cellent health, and is attentive to his studies, and fond of his 
sports. Towarda the pud of December, some of the members of 
the Maharaja’s family and of the young Arsoos, accompanied the 
officiating Guardian on a trip to Madras, which they greatly 
enjoyed". 

Area aitd CZimpc.—Mysore is situated between 11* 36' and 
15° 0' nortlvlatitude and 74° 4^'^7' east longitude. Its 
extreme breadth fipm e^W^^W is 230 miles, and its extreme 
length from north; to soujli is 190 miles. Its area is 27,604 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by the Bombay Gollectorate of 
Dharwar and the Madras Gollectorate of Bellafy ; pn the south by 
the Districts of Salem and Coimbatore, both in the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency ; on the east by those of Cuddapa and North Arcot, also 
of Madras ; on the west by Coorg and the West^ Ghats, which 
shut out Mysore from Malabar and Canara on the west coast. 
The Province was surveyed for reyehue purposes during the ad¬ 
ministration of Pobrnaiya between ;l800 ; and; 1810, and a topo¬ 
graphical survey waS cameaUout R^ in the 

years 1800—1807. X revenue survey bp the Bptnbay-bystem in¬ 
cluding the classificatioB. and; assessment of the land, is in prO" 

gress. - 
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7,4361 

8,282 

49,627 

6,282 

43.246 
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Shimoga ... 

i,816 
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1,806 

3^708 

448,920 

16,000 

483,920 

... 
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... 
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,1 CM 
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1,405 

2,204 

122,240 


122,240 
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Cbitalilroos 
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l,u73 

1,824 

, 

4,470 

677,417 

80,820 

640,697 

... 
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... 
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Tow 

■ '»,rMi 

4,4083 

’l3,890t 

27,004 

2,946,818 

110,061 

2.835,367 


3,072 

481 


The‘Mysore country above the ghats is often called "the 
Table .Land/V a denominatipn very little descriptive of its ap¬ 
pearance, as it is by no means plain or flat, but in some parts 
mountainous, and everywhere undulating. The Eastern Ghats 
form the frontier, by •which it is separated, froiu the Carnatic. 
They constitute the exterior of the east ranges of hills, which 
run along the whole length of the Peninsula from Cape Como¬ 
rin, stretching up to the continent of Asia, In many parts the 
ascent over them into Mysore is very high and difficult, vyhile 
in otkers it is more sloping and protracted, The.country rises 
gradually from these ghats towards Bangalore, which is situated 
ill the most elevat^^^ portion of the Mysore plateau and is 3,031 
feet above the sea level. The desceul from Bangalore on all 
sides is perceptible though not rapid. On the north-west, after 
passing the Chituldi‘oog range of hills, there is a gradual fall 
through the broad valley which leads'to the river Toongabliadra, 
near which is the Station of Harihara, probably tbe lowest point 
in Mysore, its altitude above tbe sea being only 1,800 feet. To 
tbe south, •vyest, and, wOst, by Seringapataui and Hassan, there 
is perhaps a ihore marked desceuVuntil it is abruptly terminated 
by the western range of ghats cO^prieiiig in tM direction the 

Wilgiri Mid XJoojg hills^ and 
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Nagar ranges. A marked feature of the country is the number 
of isolated hilis called Doorgas, on the most inaccessible of wblcli 
the former Pallegars or petty chiefs built forts, afterwards iu 
many instances strengthened and improved by Hyder and 
Tippoo, and still in good preservation, but now without guns. 
Tho priucipal forests are found clothing the sides of the Western 
Mountains. They abound in teak, blackyrpo% and other valu¬ 
able kinds of timber. There nre no* ,«h^ JEastem 

Ghats. Sandalwood grows iu the ooani^;;;bb^e|ir^ the hills^ 
The Toonga and Bhadra rise in the north-wei^ff^l^soTe, and 
uniting form the Toongabhadra^ which flows uorthWai^^Ahd east¬ 
wards till it joins the Krishna below Kurnoolv ; T|i|^^M 
the Toongabhadra are too high for irrigation pui-p0k€fe^h#1iavereo 
rises in Uc^i-g and passes tbro\igh and out of a south¬ 

easterly d^ection, Mter receiving the Hemavatee, theIiokanee, tho 
Shimsha and the Arkavati from the north, and the iLakshman- 
tirtha and the Kabbanee from the south. The Kaveree and its 
tributaries supply numerous irrigation channels and tahka The 
Peunair, the Palar and Penar rise in the eastern par^bf Mysore, 
in their short course through whiclr their Watefs aw 
and converted into chains of tanks. They becomerivers 
before they reach the sea. None of these rivers areauitable for 
navigation. There are no naturallakes in Mysore 
are nearly 20,000 artificial reservoirs, some of wbihhnre bf con¬ 
siderable magnitude. ^ . 

The great rock, which may be said to constitute the basis of 
the whole country, is a kind of sienite composed for the most 
part of four different ingredients, viz., quartz, felspar, hornblende 
and mica. The has usually a dull greyish white colour, 

and veins of it from 4 to 10 inches thick, often traverse the rock 
in different directions. The felspar varies in colour from a silver 
white to a deep brick red, and is the most copious constitaeut 
of the rock. The hornblende is black, very abundant, and very 
much given to decomposition. The michis easily distinguished 
from the hornblende, even when the stone is nearly in ia state 
of disintegration. The hornblende in that state has assumed a 
browu ochre colour, and has lost all lustre and cohesion, while 
the mica retains its colour, lustre and cohesion to the last, 
and becomes only more apparent by the progress of disinte¬ 
gration. This is particularly exemplified in the Mysore country, 
where the undulating high ground consists of sienite, decom¬ 
posed into pipe clay, intermixed with niicacious shining parti¬ 
cles and grains of quartz. From the structure of the country, 
which i.s entirely primitive, DO'coals could be expected. Chlorite 
slate is found near Sira; and drawing riato in the neig'hbpurhood 



Jiainfall, , Population, 

of Cliituldroog. Other minerals are the following:—Clay iron 
stone, schorl in quartz, mica slate, magnetic iron stone, pot 
Stone, Actinolite, Ligniforrn Asbestos, iJrotyn Spar, Coininon 
Salt, carbonate of, .soda; Gold, is occasionally found near 
Betmangala by washing the ailuvial/soil; ’ but in too small 
quantities t(x»re|)ayiAbour. 

Rainfall : y V ^ 


■■ ■ A. C 

. haiufall in Inches. 

histricis. 



■ 



January to 

June to 

October to 

T,.4o? 


. May. 

September. 

December. 

«JL w vzaj p 

panmlora : ... 

6-47 ■ 

16-53 

6-c' 

28 7 

IColar ... . 

6(i5 

11-67 

4-13 

22-45 

Toomkoor. ... 

8'PO 

18-95 

6-70' 

34 -55 

Mysore V-: • . 

13-15 

6-11 

81-J 

27-:jS 

Hassan -t ■ ... 

810 

12-2 

7 47 

27-59 

Shimogft 

11 39 

17-)3 

C 76 

^{) 

Kadopr*'s .. 

1113 

11 6(? 

13 10 

3.5 92 

Cliitiitdrddg ... 

4 61 

9 -37 

i 4 90 

i 

IS S4 

-f' ,''''Ave^o 

S-80 

12 79 

.• 

2S-76 


Po^ilation, — The results of the census taken 6u 14th N. \ em¬ 
ber 1871 have not yet appeared. In U»e Kolar and Barig ;Iore 
Districts, with rcspecti'.’e areas of 2,r)7tj and 2,914 square niilcs, 
the tabulation of tlio returns for which has been completed, the 
population amounts to CIS,954 and 6S5,ti32 souls, with an aver¬ 
age of nearly to one house, being an increase of more than 
17i and 24 per cenh over tlio old klimiesfiumari accounts of the 
year previous. Should a similar increase be found in the returns 
for other Districts, the Plovince will contain about three-fourths 
of a million more inhabitants than estimated in the latest re¬ 
ports, previous to the general census. The following statement 
shews the iiumher of the various classesi of which the population 
is composed — 


. . ( 

Europeans ... ..T ■ 

No. 

4,146 

Chriaiiaus. < 

East iudiaus and others of mixed descent... 

2.792 


Native ... 

8.3u.-? 

Hindoos 

... 

4.191,927 

Mussulmans.. 

• ’ ' ■'"-'ess .< . •«» 

201,643 

Parseee V i. 

• '.. . ' «.4 

3-2 

Jatus . .. 

« ••• ••• 

12,77-2 

Other Classes 

•». 4«S 

594 


. ^ .iv,^ 4,422,209 

The ratio (if the pb|)alatibA ^ square miles 

is 163'8 per square mile, agaiafif 144 of the previous year. 

Yoi. XYn.,PAarI. ■ 





ileaii Meteorological Monthly JSesulte^from the Registers o/the 
Jianyalore Observatori) /or the year 1871. 
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A dministrative I>ivisipm.-^Thd iiver&ge areas of divisions and 
districts are 9,001 and 3,375 si^ua^e miles respectively. Tiieaverage 
area of the 81 talooks is estiriatfedl at little more than,333 miles. 
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Bombay, Sind aud idem . 

The Presidency of Bombay was formally created in 1G68. la 
1817-18 it received extensions of toriitory from the domi¬ 
nions of the Peisbwa, Sindia and Holkar, In 1843 Sind was 
annexed to it, and in 1864 the District of Caaara was tranSf 
ferred to it from Madras. The Bofiihay Government also rules 
over Ade.u, ^.|!htSh was acquired in 1838.' The present Gover¬ 
nor is the HM’SeiSiy Philip WodehouSQ who took his seat in 
Council in May 18t2. Like Madras Bombay has one Executive 
and a. Legislative Council and. Odwwahder-in-Cluef and its 
Governml^ may correspond direct With tlm Secretary of State. 

dred,-^l'he Presidency of Bombay teaches from north lati¬ 
tude 2S^v 3^jHhe northernmost point of Sind, to latitude 14* 3', 
the sont}i^§most extremity^of the Colleclorate of Cjapara, and 
from iangilndo 66° 43*, the most westerly pairtof Sihd, to 76° 
20', the eq|tefn extremity of Klhandosh. Exclusive of feuda¬ 
tory states the area is 131,298^ square miles. 

lUie Eom^®y^ Prosiderrey consi-sts physically of two main 
divisions, ,’eisclusive of Sind» of which the Satpoora Mountains, 
hctwOeCjthl . valley.s of the Nerbudda and the Tapteo,- may be 
cOnsidiye%.tl:ie,natural boundary. Tho Northern, or Goozerat 
division! cpniprisGS the districts of Ahmedabad,'Kairia, Broacli, 
Punch *tnd the territories forming the Native States (f 

Bardda,' Mahikanta, Rewakanta, Pahjuupore, Kattiavvar'and 
Eutch\',. ^ mainland of Goozerat, as distinguished from the 
penihsuia of Kattiawar, has some considerable riversy which 
intersect and drain the country. Among them may be enumer 
rated the Banas, the Sabnrmatee, the Mahee and tha Nerbudda, 
The Gulf of Cambay, which falls within the limits of the Goozerat 
division, receives the waters of the Saburrhatee, the Mahee, the 
Nferbuqda, and lower down of the Taptee also ; and on the west 
side, the,: jess cohsid^^^^ streams of the Quma and Satrun- 
Jarja, flSwmg from Kattiawar._^ The tides arA very high and 
rush in with great rapidity, caqsin^ mnch dange^' to Shipping; and 
this hazard IS greatly inoi'eased by the continually shifting 
shoals, caused by the frequent ihuhdatibn of tho rivers. It is, 
however, an important inlet, being the channel by which much 
of tlie abundaqt and valuable produce of Central Goozerat and 
the districts qf Ahmedabad and Broach is exported. 

The Southern Division, compi'ising parts of the Doccan, tho 
Konkari, |nd Southern Maliratta country, or the Carnatic, forms 
a narrow ^trip orirregular outline, stretching for a considerable 
distance from north to south,; Its greatest breadth from Neephar, 
in the distj-ict of to a point netir Boorhanpore, on the 

d^apteei of tills 

Yqi.,XVII., . . ' 
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tract is the chain of Ohats which runs along the western boun¬ 
dary of tlie Deccan for its whole length, at a distance of 40 or 
50 miles from the sea. The table-laud oh the east is nearly as 
high as many parts of the ridge of the Ghats;,but there are 
many hills rising above it to a height of from 1,000 to 1,600 
feet. The plateau is for a considerable distance rendered very 
broad by numerous spurs issuing froin the range;,.^tpong whi^^ 
are deep, winding,"rugged valley, often filled?n®^|l|^;jungle^ 
rurtber east the brahches from |lie Ghats become fe^ifreqycnt, 
and the country becomes .rnore level till the ueighhourhood of 
the Nizam’e frontier, where it is an open plain. 

The w'estern portion of the Deccan, includin|f ti^^iitricts 
pf NassickjBoona and Satara, is hilly; the valleys ri^jnnd: highly 
cultivated ; : and the country diversified and beautira^-' Fxirther 
to the east the country is more level, the soil of a mdre arid des¬ 
cription aiid much less productive, owing to thudihiinished rain¬ 
fall. The absence of timber-, except a few stunted bafedpl trees, 
or other acacias, is also remarkable. The country south of the 
l^rishna, or, as the Marhattas call it, the Carnatic, h|;s-feV;hins, 
and few tracts incapable of cultivation. Except in tW iiSn^ddia^ 
neighbourhood of the Ghats, where are large traclit'f'qfi vety 
valuable forest, it consists of extensive plains of black j otii-lcottou, 
soil, which has been brought to a high state, of CultiyAtion. 
Cotton forms the principal product, . 

The District of Kanara, forming the South’cru^dr.il;idiff'df the 
Presidency, is one of the most fertile in India. The plains are 
studded with cocoanut palms and rice fields; the hill sldpes pro¬ 
duce cardamums, pepper and aveca nuts ; and the summits of 
the Ghats are crowned,with dense primeval forests of teak and 
pther valuable woods. In consequence of the profusion of ve¬ 
getation, the hilly districts are very unhealthy and the popula¬ 
tion is therefore e^ooedingly sparse. 

In proportion, to its area, the Bombay Presidenc^has the 
advantage of an extensive sea coast,. reaching from north to 
south from Houawar, in latitude 14” 3', to Cambay,vat the head 
of the Gulf of the same name, in latitude 22“ 16', a distance of 
581 miles; in addition to which, along the Avestern side of the 
Gulf of Cambay, is a sea coast of SO miles. This large extent 
of poast is well supplied with harbours, including Gdompta, Kar- 
war or Sadashiogurh, Vingoorla, Deogurh, Viziaarqog, Jayagurh, 
Rajapore, Chawal, Bombay, Bassein, Damaun, Surat, Broach 
and several others of less importancei None of these, however, 
Avith the exception of Bombay and, perhaps,-Karwar, can be 
approached or quitted .jjfith safety^uiung the 

South-West monsoon. ■' 
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Shid. —The province of Sind lies between north latitude 23“ 37’ 
and 28° 22', and east longitude 66“ 4-3' and 71“ 3', and embraces 
an area of 52,120 square miles according to some authorities, and 
00,240 square miles according to, .othera 'I’he, population is 
remarkably scanty, scarcely excefding 20 persons to the square 
mile. The general aspect , of the province is that of an alluvial 
plain, shut.iU^ by the llala Hills on.the west and by deserts on 
the east, uu4^,is such as to have occasioned a comparison with 
Egypt, which country Sind, in many points, strongly resembles, 
being ahnosj^las dependent on the Indus as Egypt is on the Nile 
for irrigation'and fertilization; resembling it as regards the scanty 
fall of rain,''and agreeing very much .in its vegetable and animal 
products;* ; At Kurracbee the annual fall ofraiudoes not exceed 0 
inches; at’Hyderabad 2'55 inches; and at Larkhana; in North 
Sind, three years have been known to pass without any rain at 
all. The gi’eatt feature of Sind is its river. The Indus is called 
Sindiiuh throughout its couri-re ; but fropi Kalabagh to Atak it 
is sometimes locally termed Atak. Frotn Dakar to Kalabagh 
is the Upper Indus, from Dakar to the sea the Lower Indus. 
From the sea to Attok, in a straight line, is 648 miles; by the 
river 942,. niiles. The width of the surface water in the dry 
season is from 480 to 1,600 yards ; the average width 680. The 
greatest depth is found between Kalabagh and Attok, where it 
is 180. feet; the average depth is 24 feet in thd freshes, but in 
the dry seasbu from 9 to 15 feet. The velocity is 7 miles per 
hour in the freshes, 3 in the dry season. The maximum dis¬ 
charge per second is 446,080 ciibic feet in August ; 40,857 feet 
in December. The river rises in Mardh and falls in Septem¬ 
ber ; unlike' tlie Gauges and Mississippi, it does not submergd 
its delta or inundate the valley through whicli it, passes to a 
very wide extent. Its floods are capricious, taking for several 
years together to the right bank, and then ^ period tp 
Ihe opposite side ; they are also partial, and;at the height of the 
fi eshes,lbe Persian wheel may be seen at work watering the fields 
on the banks^ 

Throughout Bind the soil is a stiff greasy clay, occasionally 
mixed; with sand and almost everywhere impregnated with 
salt and nitre. . East of the Indus, and beyond its fertilizing 
influence, the country becomes a desert of hard clay, interspers¬ 
ed with sand hills covered with coarse, nutritious grass, afford¬ 
ing .food fof herds of camels, oxen, buffaloes and flocks of 
sheep. of the Iiidus a few limestone and salt ranges are 

the only heights, met with! till the valley terminates iirtha 

mountaiuB pf JelpQchMt^b i • 





Momiag 

- I'he Climate is remarkably dry and sultry. At Sukklmr llio 
Buiunver teyiperature is 102*’, and even the waters of the Indus 
obtain a warnitb of 92®, while further north the heat is much 
greatcri Thp hot season lasts from March to September; the 
cold from October to March. During the latter, in tlio nor¬ 
thern districts, frosts occiir. Raifi seldom falls, the country 
being beyond the influence of both monsipons, j^li^bonsedtionce 
of this is an incredible quantity of du^^jjlIMphtest wind 
raises it iu clouds and frequently dust storih8 ;p^\3^\t^^ 
defy description. - 

'Ihe arable parts ..of Sind produce two’ cro;^*f|i„^eav— the‘ 
kureef wop, which is sown iu Spring and rea^^-iH Autumn,' 
consisting of those profluots which require conspeii^Ble. heat to 
bring t|iem to maturity, such as rice, maize, cotl^A^ sugar, and 
indigo ; and the ruWoee crop, which foims the S^prihg harvest, 
consisting of wheat, barley^ millet, oil jifeeds, hemp and 
tobacco. ,In the districts not affected by the inundatiQu the 
crCps are artificially irrigated, in some placeaTby; sifl£i;|i|y opeus 
ing canals and drains, in others by mean s of Persian 
woikod by camels. Besides the staple crops, puls^-pumpkins, 
and other similar plants, dates, mangoes, plantaiu^%s, grapes 
and many other fruits are grown. In most situatipniigigantic 
grasses abound aud furnish eseellent raateriai^i and 

thatch. - ■ . V - V 

The northera limit of the Western Ghats fs the valley of 
. the Taptee, of which a brancli from the Sahyadree Mountains (as 
the upper parts, of the Western Ghats are called by the Natives) 
forms the southern inclosing range, about latitude 21° 21° 15, 
aud is connected with groups which diminish iq hei^t towards 
the east, until they sink into the table-land of Berar. The 
Sabyadree range; in this part consists of trappean formations, 
■which extend; to ithe ^^ 8^ coast, forming the: rocks of Bom¬ 
bay aud Salsette, and ; others in that vicinity." - In lati¬ 
tude 21°^ 10', lbngitUue:jl74°i:.G^^ great . range :turns south, 
nearly at right anglee to :^ forms the south inclosing 

range of the valley of the l^ptee. 'Its elevation increases as it 
proceeds southwards, and at Mahableshvriff, in latitude 18°, 
longitude 73^ 40', is 4,700 feet above the sea, In this part, as 
elsewhere, the western declivity is abrupt, and^itsljase depressed 
nearly to the level of the sea; on the pastern side/fhough gene¬ 
rally nudulating—or even ruggedr—it slopes gradually eastward 
towards the plain of Hyderabad. In respect to,geological structure, 
it maybe observed ges^raUy thett-^helgl'pat^ oftim-Western 
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GhaW is of primary formation; inclosed by alternating strata of 
more recent prigiu. These strata, however, have been broken upi 
by prodigious outbursts of volcanic rocks, and from Mahablesliwur 
to their uorthern limit the overlaying rock of the Western Ghats 
is stated to be exclusively of the trap formation. Tlje face to¬ 
wards the Koukan is nipt uniforiinly precipitous, but consists of 
vast tein'aces ,wi|ij abrupt frents, such a confirmation being char¬ 
acteristic of^^^!iid'Ofro 9 k. 

The 8c;ea'^;:^l||rlSys stupendous s(»rps, fearful cbasms, numer¬ 
ous waterfalls,' dense forests and peipiihial verdure. Chasms 
and breaks m the brows or tbe culminating ridges of the range 
give acc^»%|b'; tbe highlands, and afe denominated ghats or 
passes, a itana|i';^bich has become generally applied to the range 
itself. The jpHbtupai elevations between the eighteenthapd nine¬ 
teen tU* degrees of latitude are Purandhur, 4,472 feet j oinghur, 
4,102 ; Hureechmufergur, 3,894. lu consequence of tbe boldness 
of the deQUyities and the precipitous character of the faces of 
the trap rockS;*. .t^^ summits, in many parts of the range are nearly 
inacceBs|l^^^y ..The natural strength of, these portions lias in 
many bii^npes increased by art, and the hill forts in all 

ages 'of have been regarded as tbe bulwarks of 

tbe Dcccanr The trap formation terniinates southward on the 
sea coast tn'about latitude 18°, aud is .succeeded by iaterite; 
a ferrUgiabqs clayi ea,sily cut wheu first raised, but by coutinued 
exposure ' to the atmosphere becoming hard as brick. This 
last meutiphed foriuatiou e.xteiids soutliwards as the overlying 
rock, almost without interruption, to Cape Comorin, covering 
tlie base of the mountains and the narrow slip of laud that 
separates them from the sea. South of : Mahablesliwur, aud 
in latitude about 13°, the elevation diminishqls, so as not to be 
more than '1,000 feet above the sea ; the slopes are gradual and 
the outlines rpundod. : ' ■ 

The JSonkan is that part of the country which lies bet^^^ 
tbe Ghats, and the sea, and extendSi along-/the coast from 
Sadsliiwagur to the Taptee. Althoiigh so far below the great 
chain of mpuntains stretching along parallel with the Western' 
coast of India, the -Koukan is by no means a flat country ; on 
the contrary, ,it is in- most parts remarkably rugged and bioken, 
iuterspeised \vi^ hpge mouutaiue aUd thick jungles, intersected’ 
by livera aadCnuinberl^ rivulets, rocky and clear, until they 
descend oh the le^ affected by tbe tide, when' 

tliey are ' vefy deep and muddy. The roads are generally stony 
footpaths, ahd . bpcoihe ; mo# / inaccessible^s they approach the' 
Suhyadrpp''Mlfhti»ihe,,,■■■' 
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Notwithstanding the roughness of feature which characterizes 
the Konkan, it is iu many parts remarkably fertile. Its breadth 
from the sea to the summit of the Sah 3 '^adree raugCiis.of nneijual 
extent, varying from twent 3 ’-five to fifty miles. The top or table¬ 
land, which fs in many places very extensive, forms part of what 
the natives call Konkau-Ghat-matha, or Konkan on the top, to 
distinguish it from 'J'liul-Konkan, or KOnkahJ^oli^'y the Ghats. 
The highest part of the ridge is that wdiich'imm^ately faces the 
Konkan, hnd the suihmit is generally from one ^ two thousand 
feet above the tableland. Tlie breadth of tire Konkau-Ghat- 
matha is about twenty Or tw’enty-fivo miles, and bompreheiids all 
tire inonntaiuous tracts-! on the upper or eastern side, including 
the valleys that lie between the smaller branches of hills. The 
Idahrattas, in short, reckon the Konkan-Ghat-inatha from tho 
points lit which these branches terminate in t^Q*plaiu on the 
eastern side to the summits of the ridge facing the Konkan. 

The principal rivers in the Southern I!>|yi.sion are—the 
Taptee, the Godaveiy, the Bheema and the Krishna. For 
some distance along the banks of these rivers the soil is’in general 
excellent, and the crops raised cannot be exceede^ jijt ft^i^ty and 
luxuriance. The banks of the Godaveiy, or Gitriga t^ 

by the Marliattas, and. of the Bheemaj and its tribn'^iy streams 
the Ncera and Man, are all celebrated for their breed;iof horses— 
paVticularly the two last; these horses, thong^ 
counted the best and the hardiest that are feafiSd. in tnl Deccan. 

Aden .—Almost the most soutlierlj''point on thd-^rabian coast, 
Aden is situated in latitude 12° 47' north and ]ongitude 45° 10' 
east. It is a peninsula of about fifteen miles in circumference, 
of an irregular oval form, five miles in its greater and three iu its 
lesser diameter,: connected .with the couliuent by a low', narrow 
neck of land 1,350 yards in breadth, but which is in one place 
nearly coyeKfd;by the sea at high spring tides. It consists of a 
large crateF fonned by lofty and precipifous hilik ; the highest 
peak of which has an altitude of 1.775 feet; thorebn the exterior 
sides slope towards thei: sea, throwing out numerous spurs, w hich 
form a series of valleys radiaiing from a common centre, 'i'he 
town and part of the military cautouments are within the crater, 
and consequently surrounded on all sides by diills, save on the 
eastern face, where a gap exists opposite the fortified island of 
Seerali. ” , 

Climate .—The following tables exhibit in a Compendious shape 
the principal meteorological elements at BoSabay for each month 
and for the whole year. T*thlO Np. I iS a comparative stateinon t 
showing the UQrmal.M&tpprolpgic|d^h^^ of euch mouth. 



as contrasted with the actual observations taken in the year 
1871, the difference either of excess or of decrease being 
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Table Not jll shows the mean, maximum, and minimum values 
of the princi^l. meteorological elements at Bombay for each 
inonth apd foif thh^holb'yeat^^^ ^ 
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Bomhcy. 



The climate of Nortl^era and MiddlgvSi^ is trying. 
The rainfall is almost nil, and the hot ^yeat1i^ be said to 
last for six months in the year. In general, rain falls only once 
in three years, when froni,.8 to 10 inches 
During the last two years rain, has almost deserted the province. 
Jn no place has more than two inches, fallen in the two years 
and in some places lep^thftQ an inclr represents the total 
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rainfall of the year. The country is in consequence—except 
on the banks of the Indus—quite bare of vegetation. Within 
reach of the sea breezes the climate is very different, and the 
temperature seldom excessive; but beyond their influence, the 
hot winds from the great desert on the one side and from 
the rocky hills on the other are exceedingly severe. It is not 
uncommon rfpr the thermometer to remain at 100 Fahr. day 
and nightHtt'bungalows for days at a time. The cold season, 
on the contrary, is very bracing. It often, at night, falls below 
freezing point knd the temperature in the daytime is delicious. 
The prevailing winds are from the north in tlie cold season, and 
from the south in the hot. Save the drought above mentioned, 
there was nothing to deserve notice in the climate of the year 
under report This drought caused great mortality amongst 
the flocks and herds. In the hilly districts to the west of the 
Kurrachee CoUectorate, where the Bebochees live solely on the 
produce of their flocks, it is estimated that two-thirds of tho 
sheepiand goats died, . 

■ A-dm.inutmti'Oi. Diu/sions.—The Presidency of Bond my, ex¬ 
clusive of? the Province of Sind, is divided, for administrative 
purposes, into two Divisions. Each Division is tho charge of a Re¬ 
venue and Police Commissioner. 'I'hese Divisions'are subdivided 
into eighteen executive di.stricts, which are administered by Of¬ 
ficers officially styled “Collector and Magistrate.” The Is’or- 
thero Division consists of— 


Ahmedahad, ' 
Kaira, 

Puncl^MahalS) 
Surat, ' 
Broach, 


KhandesL, 
Nassick, 
Thana, and 
Kolaba. 


The Southern Division consists of— 


Ahmednugur, 
Poona, 
Sholapofe, , 
Satara, 
Kaladgee, 


Rutnageeree, 
Dharwar, 
Belgaum, and 
Kauara. 


These districts, with the exception of Puncli Mahals, are 
subject to the Regulations. The district of Punch Malials is 
attached to the Kaira CoUectorate. 


Tot, XVII., P*»T I. 




Civil Districts of Britisb Territort. 



j'rC’BOiiMAic tiMWMS pii» onuSAeji 


Wtargode ' ' Total Bevonoe of 

Gokak ■«' •*.. 9<>S0 r. Reserved Forests 36.977 

Athui ... 9,929 . _ 

Jl Grand Total ... 16,80,903 
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Administrative Dimsions of Sind. 
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Sind is divided into five parts, of which three are adiuims- 
tered i)y Collectors and two by Political Superiutendents. The 
Collectorates are those of Kurrachee, Hyderabad and bhikar- 
pore, and the Political Super!iitendencies are the Upper Sind 
Frontier, and the Districts of Thur and Parkur on the South- 
Eastern Frontier, 

The head-quarters of the Collector of Kurrachee are at the 
town of that name, d’he district is situated on the south-west 
of the Province, and consists of three Divisions, each of which is 
managed by a Deputy Collector, who is also a Magistrate of Divi¬ 
sion. The principal ot these is Sehwan, and includes four Talookas, 
which, cotnuiencing from the north, lie in the following order : 
Dadoo, Sehwan, Majandaand Kotree. They are all on the right 
bank of the Indus. The Deputy Collector is stationed at Kotree, 
on the banks of the*river, which is the terminus of the Sind 
Railway and the Indus Steam Flotilla. The two last mention¬ 
ed Talookas contain a mere strip of culturahle land on the banks 
of the Indus ; but Dadoo and Sehwan are very extensive and fer¬ 
tile, being, watered by the Western Kara River, which is a 
branch of the Indus, by the Muncheer Lake, and by the Arool 
River. The length of this charge is 126 miles. The next two Divi¬ 
sions are those of the Jharrak, on the right bank, and Shajiban- 
dur, bn the left, and include the whole of the Delta. Th& first con¬ 
tains the tliree Taloukas of'I’atui, Sakra and Ghorabaree, and the 
second Jatee, Mirpore, Batora, Bela and Shahbandur, 1 lie prin¬ 
cipal towns in them are 'i’atta, and the seaport town of Ketee in 
the Ghorabaree Talooka at the mouth of the lndu.«. '1 he Deputy 
Collectors of both these divisions live at Jharrak, in the 'J’atta 
Talooka. It is intended to station the oflScer in charge of the 
Shahbaodur at Snja'wul, within bis District, but the measure is 
delayed for want of a bungalow. Besides the three Divisions 
just described, the Collectorate contains the hilly tract which 
is called Kohistan and the Kurrachee Talooka. These are admi¬ 
nistered by the Collector himself. , 

Each Talooka is managed by a Revenue Ofiicer called a i\Iuk- 
tiarkar, who is usually a First-Class Subordinate Magistrate, 
It is divided into groups of one or more villages called Tappa.s, 
the accounts of which are kept and the revenue collected by 
stipendiary officers called Tappadars. 

The Hyderabad Collectorate lies wholly on the left bank of 
the Indus, between the Kurrachee Collectorate on the one side, 
and the Thur and Parkur Districts on the other. It is separat¬ 
ed from a portion of the Slukarpore Collectorate by the territory 
of His Highness Meer Alee Murad.'The mbU northern Division 
is that of i^ttgshaka/ppntaiaing ip the order named, the four 
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Sind, 

Talookas of Kaudiava, Nan^baka, Mora and Sakkarand, the two 
first of which are a portion of the resumed districts^ of the 
Khairpore State. Tlie Deputy Collector’s head-quarters are 
at Tarushalei,: in the Nanshahra Talooka. South of this 
Division is't^at of HaU, at the town of which name the 
Deputy Cdllei06r: resides. The Talookas here also four 
in number, viz, Hala, Meerpore, KhashahadpCr^^tid Tanda 
Alhar. The Hyderabad Talpoka is managed by an Extra 
Assistant Collector, who also carries on the Magisterial duties 
of the town. This Talooka is on the bank of the Indus, the 
town being only S| miles from the river, across whiblr commu¬ 
nication with Kotree is maintained by a steam ferry, which, plies 
on the river . daily from daylight till dusk, and at short inter- 
vals. 'The ^most southern portion of the Collectorate consists 
of the Division of Mohamed Khan’s llfnda, with the 'J'alookas 
of Qunee, Badeen, Tanda Baga and Mob bat Dera. The whole of 
this Collectorate is permeated by canals and is very productive. 

The Shikarpore Collectorate lies mostly on the right bank of 
the river, north of the Kurrachee Collectorate and south of the 
Upper Sind Frontier Districts. One Division, however, having 
within it a portion of territory resumed from Mcer Alee Murad, 
is on the right bank, between the State of Bhawulpore and the 
northern boundary of the Khairpore State: this is Eoliree, so 
called from the town of that name. The Deputy Collector’s 
Lead-quarters are at Ghotkee. This district is the largest in 
the Collectorate, containing 4,220 square miles. It consists of five 
Talookasy Rohree, Saidpoor, Ghotkee, Meerpore and Abantea. 
On the left bank, the most southernly division is that of Mehar 
also a-Deputy Gdllector’s head-quarters, containing the Mehar, 
Teeggeer, JSusscerabad and Kukkur 'J’alookas. ‘It, as well as the 
succeeding Division, are traversed by the Western Nara. North 
of Mehar comes Larkhana, another Deputy Collector’s charge, 
■with his residence there. Containing most fertile lands and 
valuable canals; Rata Dpfa, Seejawal, Larkhana, Rumbarund 
and Labdaria are the names of its Talookas. The remaining 
Division is that of Shikarpore and Sukkur: it consists of 
two Talookas of these names, and of a third, the Nahshahrai. The 
Deputy Collector lives at Sukkur. It is the most northern 
of all, and contains, as the name of the Talooka implies, the 
capital of the district, a large commercial city,g,ad Sukkur, 
on the Indus, a great emporium of trade. Altogether the Col¬ 
lectorate is the richest in Sind. 

The Upper Sind Frontier consists of only three Talookas, 
namely, Jacobahad, at the town of which name the head-quarters 
of the force for the protection, qf the |ronti||^J|^^^^ 'Thul 
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.nd Kaslinaore, lib is bounded by the Shikftrpore Cdnectopata 
iH tlie S‘<iibli, aud by ISelopUbisi^a and the Paigab District ol 
)elira (iliazee Khan on thb west ahl north, on the east,by the;' 
lulus. It fs on the right bank of the Indus and is watered by 
everal large caUak 'Ibe revenue,;.'compared with ordinary 
listricts, is large.; It is^m^naged b^:|',%pttty Colle,ct^^^ under 
ho orders of thefl^UtickirSuperiatehilfeb'^^ who isalso Com 
lant of the Fwjn|fer Force.: 

The bust dirarict‘in Sind is that bf Thur and Parkur. It 
iontaiiis 7 ;TalO^^^^ named Unaarkotj Mitij Dipla'; and Chachra 
n the Thui'i Nugur in Parhur, and Kipra and Sangar on the Nara. 
'he head-^U#teife of the Political Superintendent, who, like the 
■•olitical Supi-i^teiideut of the Upper Sind Frontier, is his own 
biperintendent, of Police, is at Umarkoi, the birth-pjace of 
,he Emperor ikbar. The administration of the cOuntry'is car- 
ied on on same model as the rest of Sind, save in respect 
)f civil suits. ■ ’ " 

census was taken on.the night of February 
Hst, 187,2,:i'df ;Wbich the.se are the general re.stdt^ — 


Colliotorate*. 
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Total Southern Dlyliioa 
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6,564,472 
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Berar- 

Perar, or the Hyderabad Asi-'ij’iicd Distrielp, is pciunun-titly 
assigned by the Nizam to the Oovoniineiit of India in |iiiynieht 
of the treaty obligations of Ifiooaud liSUl, subject to tliecomli- 
tiou that the sniplus’ revenue shall be paid to*Uyderabai!. 'J’he 
provihjee"'is administered by two Commissioners under the 
liesideiVt of ;ilyderabad. :,As re-arranged iu /iJiBS it contains 
S districV8''l»"!^division ' ■ ‘tl*,. . . 

idrea.—Berar forms Urn nortbernmost poftipp oT the Hydera¬ 
bad State, running up from the south, with a breadth gradually 
narrowing till an extreme point touches the Taptee river ; it is 
half-siuTounded ou the east, north, and uorth-iyeslt by the Nag- 
pore territory. On the west it extends witirthd itJi^udesh Col- 
lectorati?, in Bombay, along some forty miles pf^boider. The 
extreme length from east to west is about 150 miles, and the 
breadth averages 144 miles. It lies between longitiules 7G° to 
70" 13', and is traver&cd-by 19*^ 3u' to 21°4(i' parallels of north 
latitude. 'J’he total area included within these iiiniis is between 
seventeen thousand and eighteen thousand squdi'e tiiiles; the 
whole of which is administered by^Bntisb bfficefSi ' W 
the land of thf province iuf.o culturable and uncditu'rable, about 
18,000 square miles, or three fourths, come under the former, 
and 4,000 square miles, or one-fourth, under the Iqtter descrip¬ 
tion ; of the ciiltUrable land one-fourth is returned al actually 
riudei cultivation. There is no water communication in the 
province. The length of roads, metalled and birtmetallod, is 
computed at 376 luiles; and tlje length of railway communica¬ 
tion open ill the end of the year was 166 miles. 

In the whole province there is only one natural lake, the salt 
lake of Lunar. ■ 'I'here are no large tanks nor - aitillcial 
rescM'Voirs. Soiiie shallow cdtchmetit basins have been .dammed 
up here and (here, principally for drinkiog At Siiuili- 

ktiern and at Basim, however, Ihere are a few haiulsome- 
stone-Iined tanks. Some attepipt at holding up'the Hver waters l)y 
masoniy weir.s actms ihejr chffnnels has been ihade at Malkapoia 
and Akoliih. But the bestwatei-itpik now existing is an old 
and half ruinous conduit which was built about two hundred 
years ago by the IMahomedan goveruora at Eliichpore, to supply 
the town with water, as it still doesl The principal rivers of 
Berar are the Taptee, the Puma, the Wurdabaud thePaceiigun- 
<ra, or Pranheeta. ! 

Climate .—'1 he Berar valley' is less congenial to the Lnro- 
pean constitution than other parts of the Hydeiabad countjy. 
But there are some plekstmt spuW evcn in Berar, such a.s 
iiuldana and Ellichpote,, The>bbj*; wcutlwr^ caily, the 
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fclioit braoiug cold scation vanishing Avlien tho ground lias been 
laid hare hy ilie liarvesliiig of the crops. The heat, liowevei; 
does Hat yiuch iiicrea.se till the end of March. After the 1st 
of Alay, it hec^j^nies very tryii.g ; hut the fierce hot winds of 
Upper India are dot experienced except ill a veiy mild degree 
ami luitigated form.:, Jfivea iu Juac the nights are compara¬ 
tively, cool. ,, . ’ 

In 1871 dlie rainfall was unusually Sdfinty and led to much 
hardship, Tliefoilowingf shows the iaiufaU during each montji of 
the year'at the head-quarter stations of the several Districts, 
and alsO:Ofi|tlie mean lemperature at the head-quarter stations 
of the Ooihrawiittee and JBuldauuU Districts where 

Meteorologiqal Observatories exist— 

li'dnfall. 
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Bnldauah. 



January, 

Marctt.,, V.. 

April 

May - ... 

Juu« ... 

July 

August ... 

September ... 

October ... ; 

Korembet ee(i ' lee 
Deoem,b«r 


Population.—1^0' ceasn& Las been taken si nee, 7 th. |?oy ember 
1867; when the iiopulation was 2,231,566 dwellijlgiia.-435,760 
houses comprising 6,694. towns and villages. 

Ellichpoie is the largest, having a population ciif:;J7,f8i ^ 
raivuttee comes next, having 23,410, then having 

14,606, and Akdte (in' the Akolah district) having, 14,006. 
This gives an avert^e- pf 128 for every-square inl)e. The 
District of Akolah. contained the largest p^ulation,hoth abso¬ 
lutely and relatively, the number being 648,184,: on 191 per 
square«^inile; and the District of Woon the smallest, name!}*, 
477,361, which is only 86 per square mile. Of the total popu¬ 
lation, 1,163,197 were males and 1,078,368 were females v 
1,435,374 were adults I 796,191 w'ere youths, young women 
and childi’en, under 13 years of age. Of Christians,, there were 
903, of Hindoos 55,219, of Mahomedans^T5i;d6^li;ofi;;;Pai8ee5 
75 and of other classes 2,020,417.'. The, agriculturists wore 
100 to 63 nou-agriculturists. 

The principal divisions of the j^oples as to and caste 
were;—.' . 
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...Jotlll; 

i6i91»,'.: 
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Tlie aJult males were thus distributed according to tlieir 
occupations. 


Class. 

• Order. 

N ttinbero 

I- 1 

rtotuBlonikl 

(JojornttehtServantiti.' ■ ... 

Eofatcad In di'Cenee of tbe odQQtrsr ■* ..« 

‘ Xm ^rofeBSlons, &o. 


2,7.50 

C,2"3 

i,l78 


■ . Total. . , - - 

... 


IL \ i 

OOXBOsUfl..* . ' ... 1 

DomeAtle ,« ... ... 

iSogagtfd in performing persooft] otScei ... 

... 

iy,247 


Total. ... ...' o- ™ 

... 

1D.247 

lu,--'*';'";''''' ( 

Comm»roi»l ...< 

Persons who 1)tiy or sell ... ... . 

Biigagod in the conveyanoe of moDt goods, and ani- 
niaU ... «M - ... . ' ... 

42,o25 

33,127 


Total.... ... 

-.1 


IV.' ' i 

agrlcnliarfrl . •*. t 

Persons possessing or working the land ... 
Pontons engaged with animals ... 

... 

409.672 

fi,60i 


Total ... '■ .« . •f 


' •MS,S73 

V. > 

ladastrial ••• 

• ' ••. '■ • 

ftrtIzatiB and Ifochanics ... 

Tezjile fabrics and dross -... ». 

Food and drink 

Dealers In animal substanoM .~,i] 

Dealers in atiimal subsvaucea .; .... 

... 

88.638 

22.246 

,2,396 

6,W7 

2,by8 


Total. ■,--''’ii, 


71,721b 

VI. ^ ^ 1 

IndeBoite..* • •..< 

Labonrors ... ... 

Pej sons of property ... ' ... 

I’eisous supimi'tcd by the eommunity,.Ae. ... 

... 

76,928 
.ai6 
^ 48,38U 


Total. ...- 


126.103 


Grand Total. 

... 

- 731 , 142 ! 
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Feudatory India and the Frontier. 

CHAPTICU II. 

BRITISH FEUDATORY INDIA. 

Feudatory .—The Goveruoi General,througlithe Foreign Office, 
controls the feudatory portion of British India, which consists of 
153 states, aduUui.stered by their own Chiefs, with varying {jowers 
aiuouuting: ijPi ,a few cases to the'power of life ^nd death, but 
advised audii^ontfolled by Fuglish officials, hjifi|a^;y and civil. 
This teriitey is being gradually surveyed topOg^piically. A 
census, of the population has been taken only in States 
which - have recently happened to be under the difdct adiinnis- 
tratiou of English officials, during the minority Of;|l|eSr chiefs. 
The latest return roughly estimates the area of Brit|^?n'eudalory 
India at 596,7!1U square miles and the population at'.^S million.s. 
'J'here is more than one-third of the aj,eaaud nearly one-fourth 
of the population of all India under Native administration. From 
that ar.ea and that large body of Her Majesty’s subjects 
the revenues of India derive no benefit, while the expendi- 
tufe is charged with the excess for political establishnients not 
met by tribute, and with the military tlefenoe. ^iNafeve; States 
are not guided by international law, but by the law vyhlch hatui- 
ally exists between a paramount power and its leudatpfiek That 
law is partly expressed in.the Foreign Jurisdiction and Extradi- 
tioij Act, or Act XI. of lb72. The cost of administering' the Feu¬ 
datory Sfates, or of our political establishmeutk, is kbont £300,000 
a year. In lB70-7i it was £291,459 of which dK28,348 was for 
llurbai; presents. The allowances and assignments under treaties 
and engjvgements amounted to £1,737,037 in the same year, 
or an average of £1,800,000. The tributes and coutribuiious 
from Native States amounted to £719,421 in the same year, wliich 
is about the average. It iS impossible to state the military charges 
for our troops in Feudatory States. " ? 

Foreign. —T'he Foreign States with which the Governraeiit 
of India has treaty relations, are Independeiit Bijriioa, Afghanis¬ 
tan, Persia,, Oman and Zanzibai*. , The Gpyeinot General is 
rejiresented at Mandalay by; aPoliticar Agent who has consular 
jurisdiction over iegistered British subjects,similar to that con¬ 
ferred by the “ capitulations” in Turkey and Egypt; at Bhamo 
there is an Assistant Fuliticul Ageiit. A MghpnpMan ge\^tlemau 
acts as his Excellency’s representative in Cabal. Of late the 
Persian embassy has been under the English Foreign Office, 
A Political Agent attends to English interests at Muscat and 
ill tlie Persian Gulf, and another at Zanzibar on the cast coast 
of Africa. The Government of India protects, oivexercises the 
influence of a superiorpver Muniporej-Bhoptun, Shkliiin, I^spal 
and Beloochistan. At Munipolp th'ei«;iia,i^i2®bliti«5al Agent. 
'The Commissioner of the Bhoot^ Dupairs pays an annual allow- 
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ance to Bhoolan so long as the country is at peace; while Ijc 
conducts our relations with the petty State of Sikliim. Tliere 
is an English Resident, with physician and staff,at Khatmaudoo. 
An English officer represents the Government at Khelat. 

The 153 Feadatori^ by Patent. 

In 1858, when: the Mutiny swept aw'ay the Emperor of Delhi 
and the- Eastv.Iiidia Company, the Chiefs of India found 
themselves hrdtVght'face to face with their Soveieigu Queen 
Victoria, As a reward for loyalty all who had remained faithful 
and were in actual administrationlof their estates, including the 
Maharajah of Benares and, subsequently, the young Maharajah 
of Mysore, i'eceived a recognition of the right of adoption on tlie 
failure of natural heirs. Liord Canning, after a reference to 
Her Majesty’s Government, wrote that despatch dated the 30tU 
April 1 SCO, in which he decreed what Hindoo law had never 
absolutely ordained—that adoption to a ray should always be 
recognized by the Paramount Poweri subject to the two condi¬ 
tions qf loyalty to the Crown and-'Melity to all engagements 
with tile British Government. In that despatch he thus wrote 
—“ Phe last vestiges of the Royal House of Delhi, from which 
for our owq convenience we had louig been content to accept a 
vicaripqs authOiity* have been swept away. The last pretender 
to the repfesentatipa of the Peishwa has disappeared. •T’be 
Crown of England stands forth the unquestioned ruler and 
paramount power in all India, and is for the first time brought 
lace to face ivith its feudatories. Thei'e is a reality in the 
.suzerainty of the Sovereign of England Which has never e^xisted 
bofore, and .which is not only felt but eagerly ackuowleiiged by 
tlie Chiefs." This is the Sunnud or Patent 

‘‘Her 'Majasty being desiroua that the GpTernments of ibe saveral rrinces 
and Clno.fs of India,; wlip now govern their owu territories, should lie perpc' 
tu >ted, ahd*thBt1;he lepreientatiba and dignity of their-Houses should be c<iii. 
tinned ; in fuliilmeut of ibis desire, this e'uunnd ie given to you to convey to 
you the assurance that, on failure of natural heirs, the british Governmeot 
viil recognize and contirilt auy adoptiou of a sUcoessoi made by yourself or l y 
any faiure Ubief of your State that iniybe iu accordance with Hindoo law 
and the customs of ybur race: Be aesured that nothing shall disturb the en- 
gazcnieuts thus made to.ydo so long as your House is loyal to the t'roB ll alol 
f .iilrlul to the conditions of the treaties, grants, or engagements whuti rcco.d 
its ouligatious to the British (iovermneu:. 

(Signed) Canm.n-G.” 

17tb Idarch, 18C3. - ' 

A similar Patent was given to Mabornedan Princes. Tlie 
fnllowiitg is a complete list of the Feudatories, uiaiii'^ of whom are . 
entitled .al8o4,Q jjalutes varyieg from 9 to 21 guns. The names of 
Mussulmank-qre, ' 
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Fetulatorf, 
AjeyRnvh I'njah 
Akiilkote lUjali ... 

AlipDun Jagbeerdar ... 
Baiiada Chief ... 

lianswaia ublot ... 

Jiiimee Sawab 
BoojnU Chief , ... 

Ifebi'oe Jaghesrdu 
JJchut JagbMfdijf;, ; 
JielaspoM Chl»tj!,i*::s.',i ... 
Ceiiarea MahuAjitf '' ... 
J,«ieuda Kajafi .,v~ j'; ... 

Bhaghul Chief ' W :: • 
Shopoil Bteitm . " ^ ,. 

fihuWHUggur Chief . 
Bha.(hat Chief . ' - ... 

JJhojjee Chief 
Bhurtpore Maharajah 
liijawar Kajah 
Bijna Chief 
f Sibancer Maharajah 
' Booiiiiee Bajab 
Bueluu Chief 

Buugaupuli; Jagheeinlar ... 
Bnsaahir Chief. ' :. ... 

BMtar Majah w j w. 
t'allinjei Cbehem .liae: „. 

OttinbafUtiKabl. v . 

Chirhatee Itajah 
chuniba Chief 
^utMrpore. Bajab 
'Cotfhin Bajab ' ;.. 

Cooch Behar Bajah ... 
Ciiuaek .Trihntary Ohlefs* 
eixteen ' 

Dewasa,,Chief, , . 

OUamee Chief ... 

iJhar Chief 
Bhoiepore liena^ ‘ 
f)h<wr«rya chief 
Bhnrih'pore chief ... 

ifo<y’a»e Xtimii .i. 

Boongnrpere Chief . ... 1 

Cufllay Jagheenlaref jhhfl.' 
Cark'yt) Chief,. ,... ■ 

Bntlia Rajah 

Edur Chief «. 

Furiecdhuto Uijah 
Qcrowiee Jagheerdar ' ... 
tihurwai Bajab ~. 

CannUat Jagheerdar, ». 

Cuikwar 

Hoikar ... 

Jcssuittiete Chief , .i 
Jejpore Maharajah ... 

Jh,i.i)awar Baiia ... , 

J heend’ Bajah .j. 

Jignen Jagheerdar 
Jfoobul Chief ._ 

Jaanaparh N*lVBflb ... 

Jauilbpotu Chief ... 

Juirrii yaKab 

Jueaao faghoerdar - 
Karonde Bajah 
Kaahuiere Maharajah 
Eeouihul Chief 
heruwiia (hief 
Ebaiaea Chief 


PtttCt. 
ilundleound. 
jeatata. 
Bandlecand. 
iriurat. 
iBajpootana. 
Iceiitral India. 
Panjab. 
BuiidleehQd. < 
liuudleotuid.: 
Punjab. / ' 
Beuatee. 
Bundiecimd. 
Pdnjab. 

Central India.' 
Eattiwat. 

Pnnjab. ' 

PiiBjah. 

Kajpautana. 

Uandieehud. 

Hiindleeniid. 

Bajpootana. 

itajpontaua. 

Punjab. 

' tdraa, 

«j lb., 

Central Previaoes 

Bnudlecnnd. 

Bombay. 

Cehiral India. 

Panjah. 

Bundleuuhd. 

OochlD. « 

Asaam., . .. 

Oriaaa,: e ; 

i-’entral lodla. ‘' 

Punjab. - 
Central India. 
Bajpnotana. 
Onndleetfad. 
Surat'.. 

Pinijali 

BajpooMUa. 

.^ktara. 

Punjab. 

Biiudledund. 

jiiuaerat 

I’unj.'tb, 

Bandiecnnd, 

.'f,. W, Provinces. 

Bnudleeuud. 

Barp-.n^ 

Centrat'fudia, 

Bajpootaua. 

U'ljpoOlaha. 

■iatara. ,, 

Piiiijih. 
Bumtlecund. 
Punjab. ' _; 
Bombay. ' i: 
U'ljpootana. 
.’eniral luitia.’. 
..uudlecuuil, 

'.'cutraJ Provittccai 
Punjab. 

Puiijali. 
Kajpautana, 
iPuuJuh. 


Fsittlufory. 
Klsheiigur Chief 
Eulbapore Bajah .„ 

Eoomharsen Chief 
Eooiihiar Chief 
Eotah chief 
Kotimr Chief 
Euihee Jagheerdar 
Bunny.Ohana Jagheerdar 
Euppoorthulla Bajah ». 

Eutch Chief ... 

Cogasaio Ja^heetdar i, 

loharoo Ifatuxb 
MaUraie Chief 
LUafer Kotia dfawah 
Uuodbole Chief 


■4? 

if... 


Uuiidee Chief 
.ilungni Chief 
llyhero Chief 
.Mylong Chief 
.Uyeore Maharajah 
.Kabha liajah 
Naguda c'bief 
MaUnm Chief 
[Malagurb Onief 
Ninibalkur Jagheerdar of 
Pulton 

.Visuw (// Hyderabad. 
I-Sowunuggur Chief' 
.Syagauu Bebat Jagbeerdarj 
|Cuileo'puro Maharajah 
Bubaree .Chief 
Pahtuupore Deiean 
Fatoadte Sdwab 
Ifertubgiirh Bajah 
Poodoouuiia Chief 
ounnab ftaiah .'' 

Punt Pritboo Afidhee 
jPunt Suulieo 
putliaiu .Maharajah 
tPatwurdbuns,yfae 

gntUuitparr A’aaai 

iBajpeepia Chief 
iBamuruog Chief 


jfZanipiM'e A’airah ' 
iBewah Bajah 
Isawunt VVaree Chief 
Serobee Chief 
Sbapoora Bajah 
>iaiiia:^harajah 
Isfrrtar ’’ShumaUere 
SindUatiwal 
aohawul Chief.. 
biooket Chief ' ' 

b’ticA«» iVuimth .' 

tampthur Bajab 
»nmipot Chief ■ 

t iureea Chief 
fehrec Chief 
re/tsJiig,.,,-,'-" 

T<mk tUtwdb ., . , - 
Toree Chief , , \ 
irravandore jlkhurajah 
Turoeb Chief ' . 

IQwar Chief 




Ptaco. 

Bajpoutana. 

Eoibapure. 

Pnnjab. 

Punjab. 

Bajpooiana. 

Puujifb, 

Bnndlecuud. 

Bunldeenud. 

Pnnjab. 

Qnaerat, 
Buntllecund.' 
Punjab. . 

[Cettml PrbTlncet. 

‘BmMrtt tiahrat- 
iMCwntiy. 
Poafh^i 

^^^iwfind. 

«8>jab.' 

Phttjab. 

Satara. 
Hyderabad. 
Editivar. 
KniHftecnnd. 
Bajpootana. 
.Bundlei^ttd.: 
■uoiBhajfi . 
Punjahir^'"''-'.!-} ' 
Bajpoinaha .' 
Eadrat;,'’"'' 
Bnndieennd. , 
.Satant 

pj^njah,,-., , 
Southfjtn nahrai- 
ta tJouatry. : 
Bombay. 
BewaKanta. ~ 
Sohthern Mahrat- 
,^ ta Count ry. 
Bohilcund. 

Build lecuiid. 
.Sawuiit Wareo. 
Bajpoutana. 

N. W. Provinoea. 
CetBral India. 

Punjab.. ;. 
iwpdieeuhd. 

■pa'tojifi(.’f.'''-', ■. 
Bpmbayi ' 

Buhdleoand. 

itadraa. 

Punjab. 

Bunilleeund. 

aiiudlecaod. 

Bajpoutana. 

Bandlecund, 

Travancoie. 

Punjab. 

Bajpoutana. 


Besides the.'se tliere are several great landholders aniJ pen¬ 
sioners. The latest statistical and poUtipal information regard¬ 
ing the Native Chiefs is given in: thOvibllpwingisef^ions under 
each i’loviuce to which they belong' •, v , 




Native and Tributary Slates of Bengal. 
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gj 80.895 
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Madras- 


Feudatory A Ponslonor. 

riaca or Fa< 
mily. 

Stjnare 

- UtllBS. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Annual 

Income. 

' 

Military 

Force. 

• Prinei of AreoU 

Maharajah o< Tavaaowe 
lujali otuoohln : -«. • ;.. 
Kajah of P«o>loo<l6t^'' i,. 
/■iqieerdiu- of'£wis<mpttllji. 
Rajah of Sundhor ' ' ... 

JeypoTB aud HlUZomlndaia, 

AU nojah 

Jeynoor AgwdMioiwlBtlng 
of eoYOtw^^Mn’.setates, 
north-vroifR'iMr^pcagaFa- 
tarn ' ... 

Total 

■ , 

Carnattc 

Travaneora ... 

Oocbln ... 

Poodoooottah... 

Onddapah 

liellary 

Northern Olr- 
ears ... 

Cannanora and 
Southern Lac- 
c a d i T 0 Is¬ 
lands 

■■ s 

"Rest 

1,131 

1,037 

■'iw 

MS 

13,04, 

9.443 

9,000 

1 

n 

Nair Troops. 
Coat £I7,BC0 

UO. X3,33S 


40,953 

S,i'8,Cf6 

755,109 



Horth Western ProTiaci's- 


mmmmm 

WKKmmKOMM 

' Population. 

Square ^iles. 

Qros^ Payenua. 

.'Unitary 

force. 

Xa mb '--t" 

a aharajai of BanArMp' 

Uaj.ib of Tehroa, } 

Ourwhal | 


945 

(say) 445 

ui.nt 

8,000 

1,806 with 98 
gunsand 999 
'police. 

Totai ; 

: 707,013 

- 1,390 ; 

149,177 . . 

1,806 


The: censuis ,of Kaam^e, taken ini Janu^ ilSTl, shewed 
that of tfi?;|^]ptdi^Mn^w>81d 'w^ and 240,194 females. 

The popnlalidn ‘is almost equaU^ Hindoos and 

Mahomddank Tliere a|d4 dispensaries in the State. 

i^njak.* ■ ' 

The total 0ea:H the attached to the Punjab 

amounts. appi'Oxiniately to 104,000 square miles; their popula¬ 
tion to about:, five and a quarter millions, their rei’enues to 
about £V»8i00j00O per annum, and their military forces (exclusive 
of mere armed retainers) to about 50,000 men. The total tribute 
received fromi them is £28,000 per annum. 
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Tht kashmter and JP^offljeian jPeU^dioriSi. l29 

itashmeer. —Arrangements under the Commercial Treaty 
t)f ]S70 with Kashmeer for the exemption from duty of 
goods intended for the territories of his Highness and for 
Central Asia, received the sanction of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment. The systena is one of drawbacks. Goods registered 
at certain towns in the Punjabj and reaching the Kashmeer 
border in unbroke'n bales, receive the equivalent for the duty 
Avhich they . have paid on reaching British India by sea. 
The shawl manufacture of the Kashmeer Valley rapidly re¬ 
covered: from the effects of the Franco-Prussian War. Tho 
loss was not so great as might have been anticipated, as the 
greater’portion of the stock was held by French firms who were 
able to., wait till the termination of the war again allowed the 
trade to expand. The suffering in some of the English shawl- 
making townSj such as Umritsur, was greater than that expe¬ 
rienced in Kashmeer. 

Tlie Fhoolkian States. —The three States, Putiala, Jeend and 
Nabha, during 1871-7 2 remained under the direct political super¬ 
intendence of the Punjab Government, the Agency having been 
abolished. The Maharaja of Putiala takes the> utmost interest 
in tlm progress of the country, and the good of the people. 
The system qf criminal procedure iu force in; British Pro¬ 
vinces lias been generally introduced. The English revenue sys¬ 
tem is to a great, extent followed. A newspaper has been 
started at Putiala itself. Education made considerable progress. 
The three States are all interested in the construction'of the 
Sirhind Canal j but the share of Putiala, which will amount 
in cost to nearly 90 lakhs of rupees, is by far the largest, that 
of Jeend and Nabha being from five to seven lakhs. One 
great branch of this canal will be called the Putiala branch, 
and will be under the direct management of that State. 
The Kaja of Jeend performs all important work himself^ 
decides ml cases and dictates all important correspondence. Ho 
was engaged in the rebuilding of his old capital of Sangroor 
as a branch of the Sirhind Canal will pass very near the town. 
Raja Babagwan Singh of Nabha died pa the 31st May 1871, of 
consumption, which had been aggravated by habits of intemper¬ 
ance. Raja Heera Singb> bis cousin and successor, has since his 
accession shown considerable firmness and ability. The adminis¬ 
tration is now as orderly aS that of Putiala and Jeend; 

Bhawulpore was administered by Captain L. J. H. Grey. 
during the minority of the Nawab and great progress was 
The administration of Kapurthwla which iS conductedjj’j^jcord-- 
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ancc witli tlio procedure and principles in force in British toni- 
tory, was good. The Raja takes great interest in the details 
of the administration, and has Under him several officials of 
ability, though it is to. be regretted that two parties, hostile 
to each other, exist in tlie durbar. 

The administration of Mundee immensely ittipioved d\u-- 
iiig the year/ and the Raja shewed every disposition to 
better the condition of his country aiid hik people. A set¬ 
tlement of the land revenue 7was commenced. During the ini- 
nority of the Nawab of 3Ialer llotla, the State remained 
under the managemenf of the Commissioner of *th.e Um- 
bala Division and a special Assistant subordinate to him, 
who resides at Kotla itself. This town was, in Januai^ 1872, 
the scene of an attack on the part of a large body of Kookas, 
who had previously, attacked the town of Maloudh, in the 
Loodiaiiah. District. The Alaler Koila officials made a gallant 
resistance, the Thauadav being killed defending the .treasury, 
amt the insurgents rvere beaten off. Under the new Raja, 
Gopal Singh, the administration of Chimha cannot be cemsidered 
good. 

Bombay and Sind- 

Th’ere are twelve States and circles of petty States under the 
Bombay Government:— 

Vin. Southern Mahratta States; 

IX. Akulhote. 

X. Sawnnt Waree. 

XI. Jinjeeta, 

XU. Petty States under the 
Collectors and Ppluical 
Agenfa. 


1. 

Baroda, 

n. 

Kattiawar, * 

III. 

I’ahlunpore.-, 

IV. 

Mahee ICanta, 

V, 

liewa Kauta. 

VI. 

Kntcb. 

Vll. 

Kohlapore. 


Baroda .—Mulliar Rao was installed as Gaelcwar of Baroda 
in 1871. For revenue purposes the Baroda territory is divided 
into districts managed by officers styled Wywutdars. Tlie.so di,s- 
tricts are grouped into two divisions, of which the Northern in¬ 
cludes eight districts and the Southern fifteen. Each division is 
.superintended by a Revenue Suba,,subordinate-to the Revenue 
Sir Sooba at Baroda; except in the Bhccl country, the system*of 
farming the revenue does not prevail in the Gaek war’s territory. 
In the district of Okhamundel, in Kattiawar, from the failure 
o‘f the rains, the season was one of scarcity, and would haVe been 
one of distress had not tlie GaekrTOf granted Rs. 10,000 for the 
relief of district,. The state of tb« ,\^agliicerB;C<>ntiuue^ 
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improve. Captain Scott reports favourably of the effect which 
iho liberal terms offered upder the now engagements had npou 
the increase of cultivation. The census w'as taken througliout 
the Baroda territories without opposition. Tlie returns show 
a population of 2,CO0,OOO. Courts were established for the dis¬ 
posal of civil suits concerning property pfless than Rs. 6,000 
ill value. Separate judicial officers preside over these com t.s. 
At Baroda, the seat of government, there are three courts witli 
jurisdiction in suits of ten, twenty and forty thousand Rupees 
resjiectively. Appeals from these courts, and also suits in¬ 
volving an amount greater than Rs. 40,000, are disposed of hy 
a court named the Seer Nyadhees. This court consists of five 
meinbei's, and is presided over by the Gaekwar himself. In 
the absence of returns, either criminal or civil, no opinion can 
be expressed as to the working of tlio courts, As State 
education lias been introduced since the pocession of the 
present Gaekwar, little more than a beginning can yet be looked 
for. There attended the Uigb School in the city of Baroda 658 
pupils; of this number 155 learned English, 221 Marathee 
and, 282 ,Gujrathee. Two vernacular schools were opened in a 
quarter of the town-distant from the High School. Little was 
done te improve communications in the Baroda districts. 
The present Gaekwar, on his accession to power, admitted 
that reform was wanted, but, save in the matter of education, 
tlio year saw little change in the state of affairs at Baroda. 

ifuffiaioan—Since 1820, when the British Governmentbccamo 
the supreme authorij|.^ .in Kattiaivar, it has been the object to 
interfere as little as pdiSMble with the internal jurisdiction of ibo 
Kattiawar chiefs. The status of the smaller landlords, which had 
till Ihen varied. with the changing fortunes of their petty wars, 
was'fixed by the settlement of lt;07. The position of the Bliayad 
and* Mill Girassias, the chiefs' kinsmen and the lesser laiullovds, 
Was recognised to be different from that of ordinary snbjecis. 
Colonel Keatinge’s scheme for defining jurisdiction, civil ami 
criminal, throughout the province, was introduced in 1803. TJio 
right of appeal which this discouraged led to anew scheme of which 
these are the leading provisions,—(1.) Tlie survey of the estates 
and the settlement of the right in land of the subordinate Oiras- 
sias. (2.) The establishment of a tribunal, to bo called the Rajas- 
thanik Sabha State Court, for the decision of questions in dispute 
between Mul Girassias and Bhayads on the one hand, and th(^ 
phiefs pu the other^^ Government will select six mem^q^g^'*^ 
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From those six the President will choose two to sit with, 
him for the decision of oases. Either party to a dispute will 
Lave the right of objecting to one of the members. No regular 
appeal will lie from the decisions of the Rajasthanik Sabba, 
but its proceedings will be under the general control of tbe pa¬ 
ramount power. In the event of a difference of opinion between 
the president and both of the members, -the’case will be 
referred for decision to the Political Agent, The pplice returns 
show that in mo part ot Kattiawar, except in Bhpt^dgur, has 
order been preserved and security of life and property maintain¬ 
ed. In the previous year 11 villages were attacked, 9 persons 
were killed and 11 wounded; seven wmre carried off as hostages ; 
and the loss of property amounted to Rs. 26,067.' In the year 
under report 39 villages w'ere attacked, 19 persons were killed 
and 28 wounded, while property to the value of Rs. 92,057 w’as 
carried off. During the year 34 new schools were opened under the 
Government Educational establishment and two private schools 
were cl6.sed. This, represents an expenditure on the part 
of the Chiefs of Rs. 1,70,672, which, with the sum of Rs, 
1,80,000, subscribed towards the completion of the Rajkoomar 
College, makes a total 3 J lakhs, 

Pahlunpore .—Of the eleven districts under the charge of the 
Political Superintendent of Pahlunpore, two—Pahlunpore and 
Radhunpore—are States of the first class, the.chiefs of which 
have powers of life and death over their ojim subjects. The 
judicial administration of the remaining States, which contain 
195,000 inhabitants, and extend over , an area of 2,827 square 
miles, devolves on the Political Supenhtendent. An Agency 
Officer (Mehta), paid by the Talookdar, is stationed in each dis¬ 
trict to assist the Political Superintendent. These officers are 
not, however, invested with judicial powers. The revenue of Pah¬ 
lunpore was £37,593 in 1870-71, hut it had been grossly mis¬ 
managed by the Dewan. The State of Radhunpore, though 
smaller than Pahlunpore, is rich, and yields a revenue of from 
4 to 5 lacs. The Chief of Radhunpore is an able and intelli¬ 
gent niler, though he still remained intolerant of change. 

Jtewa Kanta .—The district under the Political Agent of Rowa 
Kanta cobtains one State of the first class (Rajpeepla), five of the 
second, three of the third and two clusters of Estates, the Sunk- 
licira Mebwas, near the Nerbudda, and the Pandoo Mehwas, a 
group of 24 Estates in the country south of the Mahee River, 
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The Raja of Rajpeepla takes considerable interest in tlie 
niauagement of his kingdom, deciding criminal cases in person. 
He is, ho'ft^ever, averse to changOj and, in spite of the advice of 
the Political Agent, has as yet taken no steps to improve his re¬ 
venue system or to belter his subjects by the introduction of edu¬ 
cation or the construction of works of public utility. The condi¬ 
tion of Bariah; continued to improve under the direct manage¬ 
ment of the Political 4geiit. The condition of Luuawada is not 
so prosperous as that of Barial). 

Mahee Kantd .—The Political Agent in Mahee Kanta lui.s 
under his charge 54 tributary and 4 non-tributary States. Of 
these 12 are under the direct management of the Political 
Agent, of which the four most important are Edur, Posina, Tu- 
toi and Eloli. The State of Edilr has been under attachment 
for 4 years. The census was taken without opposition ih Feb¬ 
ruary 1872. The returns show a population of 445,093 per¬ 
sons, of whom 237,614 are males and 207,479 are females. The 
number of the sons of chiefs who received education at 
Sadra ami Ahmedabnd continued to increase. There are now 
twenty. Six new village schools were opened raising the total 
number to 41. The building of the bridge across the Haunt- 
inutce River was begun. ; , ■ 

Kutch exports grain chiefly through the seaport towns of 
Mandavee and Mundra; but grain is also imported to a smaller 
extent. Ten years have passed since His Highness Rao Prag- 
muljce succeeded to the throne of Kutch, and the manner iu 
which the administration has been conducted during that time, 
shows him to be an able and intelligent ruler. Since bis acces¬ 
sion the law has been codified, and a distinct Judicial Depart¬ 
ment., organized ; whilo'by his wise liberality ih the matter of 
education, a more fully developed system has been introduced 
than in any other Native State within the Frovinco of Bombay. 
The Deda outlaws, Girhssias of Morvee, from their retreat ii> 
W.agur continued to caUse much injury to their Chief. The 
number of schools increased from 14 to 28 ; of these 16 are in 
the llao’s towns and' villages, and 12 in those belonging to the 
Chiefs. The road between Bhooj, the political, and the port of 
Mandavee, the commercial, capital of Eutch, was repaired. 

Kolhafore .—The most important event was the adoption, ont 
the 23 rd October 1871, of .a son and succes.sor to the late Rajah- 
ram Chuthaputta Maharaj. Tim boy is the son of Dinkur 
Rao Bhonslay SaTfurdekur. He uras chosen by tbe family 
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of the deceased prince as the nearest in collateral descent 
to the line of the great Sivajee, and as the most promising of 
those who were eligible. An additional inducement "was found 
in the fact that, on the first occasion of an adoption in the Kollia- 
porc fainily, jttst 100 years ago, the selection was made from tho 
same branch of the. Bhonsla^ys, The youiig liajah received, 
on adoptioiy the name of Siv.ajce.' The <»nSh^y\vas, lakoMi on 
the night of the 16th February 1872. The population exclu¬ 
sive of the British troops, is returned at 802,607:'" The returns 
for thef cily of kolhapore sliotv airopulatiou of 37,602. 

Southern Mnhxitta States. —Tlie administration of the Chief 
of continued to be most discreditable to hija. ‘ In Octo¬ 

ber 1871 the young Chief of Miraj, Gunputrao Guudgadhnr, 
■was placed in charge of the administration of his estate. This 
Chief, who is now 23 years of ngc, enjoys tho advantage of hav¬ 
ing shared in the administration of his estate during the past 
tw’o years.' The amount of surplus revenue during the manage¬ 
ment by the Political Agent exceeds 5 lakhs oflliipees. 

Moodhole suffered from drought. The quesliou of succession 
to the property and estates of Tiimbuckrao Keshowy ope of the 
younger Chiefs of Kurundwar, was settled., 

Akulkote .—The -cemsus was taken on the 21st . February. 
Since 1848 the population has increased slightly, while the 
number of houses has diminished. The effect of the cou.‘<tructi(in 
of roads in developing traffic is apparent^ from tho increased 
number of carts, of which 410 arc returned as compared wit!;. 
100 in 1843. 

J848 ... - Topulatioa ... 77,.S39 

1872 ... ... ... 81,0U8 

1348 ... ... Houses ..." ... lS.3ii7 . 

1872 .... . ... .... 13,136 

Saiuantwaree shew^s an increase of land revenue to £24,.362. 
Though the relations between the Nawab of Jinjeera and hi,s 
Scedhee Sirdars ivere .still unfriendly, the public peace remained 
unbroken. The Political Agent of Kaira reports a falling off'iii tho 
trade of the Cambay Port. Sucheen, Bansada and iJharainpore, 
are under the supervision of the Political Agent, Surat. The Agent 
to the Governor, Punch Mahals, reports favourably of the small 
State of Isamhott and the building of a fort at Jambooghora, the 
capital of the State. Pintli is under the direct man.ngement of 
the Political Agent, Nassik, who gives a.favourable report of the 
young Chief, . 
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) 
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900! 
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'llie finances of Savanoor continued to improve under tlie 
jnauageineut of the Political ^gent, Dharwar. The Political 
j\geut speaks in favourable terms of the inanagemeilt of the 
Pant Suaheo State by the Kharbaree appointed by Govermncnt. 
in Plmltqfi the Naik liiiinbalker takes an active part iii the 
nianagemeut of his gtat'e. The inisgoverunieat jeTjthe Chief of 
Jutt was coiispicuous. The financial condition of Jpwar was un¬ 
satisfactory. The estimated population of the IJa^^fS Ayas 18,49^ 
composed almost entirely of Koonbies, Bheels and Coorlies. 
There arc thirteen Dangs in all, containing 289 inhabited and 
889 deserted villages. 

Foreign .—The disaffection of his nobles from the Ehau 
of Kheiat is the most serious bar to settled governntent in 
Beloochistan. The efforts made by Turkish commaiuluvs to 
enter into rdations with the subsidiary Chiefs in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Aden and Muskat, give an importance to Turkish success 
Avhich Would not otherwise attach to the annexation of territory 
in the interior of Arabia, The attitude assumed by the present 
isultau Syud Burgasli, on his accession to power in 1870, was 
liostile to the British Governoieut. After the departui'e of Mr. 
Churchill, the Acting Political Agent was treated-with courtesy, 
the restrictions were removed and the complaints against British 
Bubjects were referred for decision to the Political Agent. This 
change in demeanour would seem to be part of a new policy 
father than the result of personal fediug towards the represen¬ 
tative of the British Government. Syud Burgash owed his 
success in great measure to the support ot the fauatical party in 
the State, and their favour was for a time necessary to him. The 
revenue is estimated at £65,400 from customs and private estates. 

Central Provinces. 

The 15 feudatory cldefsbips have an area of about 28,000 
square miles and a jJopulatioh about 1,095,000. Their gro.s.s 
revenue is estimated at £54,500, and the tribute they pay to 
the liritisb (Joverninent is £13,523. The Government i.s car-' 
ried on cu the ancient Indian patriarchal plan. The two larg¬ 
est States are Bustar and Karoud. They were Chiefships un¬ 
der the Marhatta Government, and the Chiefs were recognized 
by the Bhonslas. Patna and Batura have the next area; none 
of the others exceed 1,000 square miles. In population and 
wealth however, Khairagurh and Naudgaon, attached to the 
llaipore district, exceed all the Feudatories. ' Of military force 
nutbing (le.serving the name Is kept up by any Chief. "With 
the exception of Bustar and Makrai, all the Feudatoryahips lie 
in the Ghutteesguidi Division. The Khairagurh and Patpa State.?, 
areuuderthemauagementofBritishOfficefs.., 

Ondh and ' 

There are ho Feudatorl8»:¥#X''^^ ' 
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Ooveniment 6f Ind'a. 

Hydcrahad, under the Nizam still a minor, has the lar<;c.st 
income and population of the Feudatories, or upwards of two 
iiulliouS sterling doiised from eleven millions ot people, llis 
Idighnessvhas a salute of 21 guns. Hyderabad is admiui.stered, 
with the advice of the liesident, Mr, Sautfders, 0. S., by the 
Nawab SirrlSalar Jung,' who in 1867 cdhried-iout several ad¬ 
ministrative reforms; No annual Report on Hyderlibad affairs 
is published. Wheu Sii^ R. Temple was ResK|ebSdje submit¬ 
ted a full report, extracts from which were '^liblished by 
Parliament in JSG9. A Subsidiary Force is maintained by 
the British Government at .Secunderabad, in the'ueigbbour- 
liood of Hyderabad, in accordance Avith the "treaty of 1800. 
The force, knowa as the Hyderabad Contingent, is also can¬ 
toned in different parts of the Deccan, and maintained under 
the treaties of 1853 and 1800 l>y the revenues of the as¬ 
signed districts knowm as the Berars. By the treaty of 1800 
the 'Subsidiary Force w^as to consist of eight battalions of in¬ 
fantry, tw'o regiments of cavalry and the Uijual proportion of 
artillery; and subsecpieatly by the treaty of 1853 it W’as agreed 
that thei'o shotild never be' less than five regiments of infantry, 
with one of cavalry, aiid a due proportion of artillery stationed 
Avithin the Nizam’s tenitbry, unless w'ith the express; consent of 
His Highness. By the treaty of 1800 tlio liyderabad Con¬ 
tingent was not. to consist of loss■ thahhffve Ihous in¬ 
fantry, two thousand cavalry, aud four field batteries of e.r- 
tillery. Since the late Nizam’s death the charges fur his 
palace, court and family have formed a civil list of £.’>00,000. 'J’ho 
strength of the Nizam’s army is abont 43,000 men, of w hom 
r),500.are cavalry. The annual cost is about 790,000/. J[n ISOo-O'fi 
the receipts amounted to 1,787,268/. and the expenditure to 
1,715,609/. leaving .a surplus balance of 71,059/., wdvich bus since 
been considerably, increased so as to meet the outlays most 
urgently needed for public improvcraeiit.s, yet reserving an 
aderpiate amount antiually for the final extinction of llie debt. 
The Nawab Las .supplied the capital for a. railway’' from 
Hyderabad to the main line from Madras to Bomba)%Avljich is 
■ already far ad van cod. 

The Rajpooiana States. 

Eajpootana stretches from 23° 15' to 80* North Latitude, aud 
from 69° 30'to 78° 15' East Longitude, containing an area of 
123,000 square miles, with a poimlation ekimated at ten.milli¬ 
ons. The purely British districts of Ajmerp, and Mairwara lie 
in the heart of Rajpootana and are admibistsred by a Oommis- 
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ftioner under tlie Governor General. Tlie eigliteen Piincipali- 
ties are supervised by tli,e Governor Goucnil’s i\gcut, Colonel 
Brooke, iu 1803 Our political relations with Rajpootaiia com¬ 
menced during the Jlahvatta,; Avar, and in 1317-18 during tho 
Piudarreo wat^ its:acceptedprotection. Of the 18, 
chiefs 15 are,,Bajpootaj 2 Jats and l 51ahpuiedan: — 

■ S,':'’: Itojpoot'. 

1, Meywai^.oj; Ooltleyp^e. . 9. Je 3 'su!mere, 

2, ■ Jej'pore',:; " " ^ . 10. 'Ulwur, 

3, .Mftrwar gr Jodbporel 11. Sirohee. 

4, Iloqndea. : 12, lJo'jnj;nipore. 

5 Jiikanccr. Bauawara. 

6. Kotah. . M. (ert.aliguth. 

7. Kerowleo. ^ l.i, Jhaliawar, 

5, .KmbeughuV. 

Jut. 

10. Bburtporc, | 17. Dliolenore. 

MilJtOincildil. 

IS. Ton];. 

Ameliorations, have been Inlroduced info Enjpootana gone- 
rally since Loid A¥i]liaiii llcniinck’s vi.sit iu 1S31-32. ff'bo 
state of the country is not perfect, and there arc many dark 
.tipoU ' behtiid the scenes. It cannot be said, for instance, of 
Jeypore that tlie village population is as far advanced in civili¬ 
zation as the town iippuhition. fc’ome of the Native State.s, more¬ 
over, such a.s I^otali and Pikanere, show very little signs of im- 
• piuvemont, even if they have not retrograded under had rulers; 
but in those capitals which luwe had the advantage of Brtlisli 
management during a miiurity much good has-been effected, 
which lia.s not died out with the withdraAV.al of our iuterfercnco. 
la late years, Oodeypore, Jeypore and Bliurtpore have been 
thus henefiied, Iu these States inijirovement ha.s hecu most 
marked, and they cov'er a considerable surface of Kajpootana, 
Other States are affecteil by tliem orliy the propinquity of our 
districts. The most notable instance of this is Kishengurh. Ceii- 
sivlerahle irrigation w-orks have been uudertaken by the Maharaja, 
and his adiuiuistratiou is formed on the model of that of the Dritish 
f.!j.sl:ricfc of Ajmere. There is much silent progress in Rajpoo- 
tana, thotigli it must necessarily he fitful iu its uature on ac¬ 
count of the welfare of each State depending on the individual 
character of its Ruler. Con.staut intercourse with our officers, 
tho knowledge of tho growing prosperity of any Shite during 
the .period of our management, and the iucrca.so iu its revenues, 
make au impression ou the Native mind, 'i'hey attempt to 
imitate Avhat has brought so much wealth. They thus get to 
adopt: our .meas,iire.s and system aud the effects remaiu after 
direct illteiiference lias;ceased. . 
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Mcyiva)' Political Agency.-^^lej'^ax or Ooi3e3’pr>re is (he old-* 
est of the Rajpoot aud, indeed, of all the feudatory' states of In¬ 
dia. The Maharana was invested with the insignia of G. C. S. I. on 
Gth December 1871. Ail his feudatories, with whom hi.s relations 
are most cordial, were at the ceremony, yThe administra¬ 
tion of the State is greatly improved under 0it\p’eseut chief; 
Colonel Brodke remarks on the changes in tS-years. The 
main street in the city has been much imj^oVcd^ 
ones have been cleared, and European faces are’hot,thought so 
strange as they used to be formerlj'. A much gveaterfrieudliuessou 
the part of all classes was apparent, which was not a little owing 
to the present Waharaua’s partiality to European society and to 
the harmony prevailing between the Political Agent and himself. 
A large school has been established at Oodeypore which i.s well 
attended by about 300 boys, and where English is taught. The 
school-house is a large and spacious building just behind the 
great temple, Tlie Maliaiana takes much interest in its progress, 
and it flourishes according!}'. Adjoining the boys' school is a 
girls’ school, also well attended, Hegular courts have taken 
the place of the irregular Native system. The files are properly 
kept Meywar benefited peculiar!)' during the minority. Kol hiireo 
Kesree fc'ing, the oftieial at the head of the revenue de¬ 
partment, and formerly the Minister of Meywar, died during the 
year. He was the ablest man in the country/ and will bo a great 
loss to the Meywar Durbar. Tim opium scales at Oodeypore 
w'eighed 4,881 cliests against 4,488 chests-in the previous year. 
The population of the city of Oodeypore is increasing owing to 
the opium trade and good communication witb Ahmedabad. 'i'ho 
Maliarawul of Doongiirpore is reported as highly intelligent. 
There were complaints against the Maharawul of .Banstwt/Tff.. 
The debts of the Purtahghiir Alaharawul were being reduced. 
Sindia’s territory of Jatciid JS'eemuch was better administered. 

Jeypore Agency. —The Maharaja’s bodily and mental health 
was much improved by the skilful and successful operation on 
liis right eye of Dr. C. Macnamara. The general pro.sperity of tbo 
Jeypore State is reported as favourable ; the internal adminis¬ 
tration wais carried on with the usual vigour and succe.ss. 
The distrust betweeir the Jeypore Durbar and the Shelcawaliee 
chief was removed. The regency administration at Kliettree 
and Seetur worked favourably. 'The condition of the dependency 
of Ooniara is reported as most unsatisfactory. The criminal 
statistics of Jeypore show a steady improvement. No case of 
suttee or infanticide was brought to notice. T'he practice of 
kidnapping female children for immoral purposes is the wane 
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ov. ing to tlic earnest endeavours of tlie Durbar to stamp it out. 
'J'iie Mabaraja was engaged in the very creditable task of bring¬ 
ing about .a reduction in marriage'expenditure of all classes. A 
I’uncbayet of the leading members was convened, who are to 
draw up rules and fix a scale of expenditure, wbicb, will bg strictly 
enforced. The year ,was,:favourHble to,tfie State of Kishenghur. 
Land I’ftvenue increased on account of the irrigation Avorks 
executed by. the Maharaja. The income of the Chiefship of 
Laiva Avae'iatjien the expenditure less, than had been 

cjilciilated oii' The Jeypore school of art, dispensary and public 
Avorks, were well carried on.. The Maharaja’s college and girls’ 
school prospered. 

Manvur Agency. —The Maharaja, Avho died iu February 
1 h 73, and was succeeded by bis oldest son, continued to mis¬ 
govern Marwar in l.s7l-7ii. Mnllancc in no w.ay recovered from 
the effects of famine and continued drought. 'J’bc Mabarawul of 
Jcysuhnere is described .as a young man of quick temper, good 
<li.-.i)osition, and amenable lo reason; but uneducated ami inexpe¬ 
rienced. The town of Je 3 ’sulinere irs built of Avhat ajApears to bo 
.sand}’’ freestone, the dry air giving it a fresh appearance and 
nuikiiig it look unusually clean and new. The elaborate carving 
on Some of the houses i.s not to be equalled in auj* of the llaj- 
])<)otana towns. iu purity and v.ariety, of design and beauty 
of material. There is a line Avater tank outside one of the 
ti)Avii m>-tes. lu.the centre of Jevsultuere on a bill is the 
fori, wliich commands it ami contains a second town. Ju 
it .■no the Palaces, which the Maharawul rarely^ inhabits, as ho 
j)i ofi'rs the lower town. 

Jl'jmotre Agency.~l!\\c relations of the r*)litical Agent wilh 
tlie J'oondee Durbar are on .a very fricu(ll\’ footing and tiie.old 
spirit of oirposition has disappeared. Kokih is misgoverned and 
ill debt. 'J'be NuAvaib of Toiik continued to superintend public 
nlTairs. He is anxious for the Avelfare of bis people, and of the 
approval of Government. Of late there has been more religions 
tnieralioii towards the Hindoos, nuicb to the displeasure of tlie 
ortiiodox. The Jhalltiivar Maharaj liana is most loy.al. Cou- 
tiiiuod mismanngoment rendered it necessary iu the interests of 
the young. Chief of Shahpoom and the people to atfonl to liiis 
petty State the benefit of the services of an old Uovcnmient 
official, Moonsbee Salik Ham. 

Easiern States Agency .—Dliolepore lost its Chief early iu 1878 
and be Avas succeeded by his grandson^ a minor, wilh Kujah Sir 

you xvu., fABii. a . ^ % - 
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Diiikur Ruo as guardian. Tlie Maharaja of AVjwv'/c is inIdii- 
gcufc. 

Bhurtpore suffered much by the removal of i*lic English 
and Native officials who had done so much for it during (he 
luiuorityj- The embankment of the Kajphbtana State Railway 
between Bhtirtpore and Agra was nearly completed. The line was 
opened in 1873. In the 157 schools of the State there were 
3,413 boys,- 

Uhvur Agency .—Captain Cadell’s first annuS report on this 
State sketches its history and topography. Sheodan Sing, the 
present chief, succeeded his father in 1857 when he was 124 years 
uf age. His favouritism towards Mahomedans and frightful mis¬ 
rule resulted in insolvency,, anarchy and revolt. A native Council 
•was formed to manage the State and the Chief was allowed Rs. 
15,000a month for his personal expenditure. UIwur lies between 
28“ 13'25" and 27“l4' 34" north latitude, and between 77“15' 35" 
and 70“ 14' 10" east longitude. Its configuration is irrcgidar, 
and the greatest length from north to south about 80 miles, and 
breadth from east to west about 60^ miles, comprising an area of 
about 3,000 square miles. It is bounded on the oast by 13hun- 
pore and the British district of Goorgaou ; on the north by 
Piiiiala and Kabha j 'pnthe west by Nabha and Jeypore; and 
on the south by Jeypore and Bhurtpore. The eastern portion is 
open and highly cultivated. To the wesb of this plain is a mass 
of hills from 12 to 20 miles in breadlh, which run generally in 
parallel ridges, the highest of them being upwards of 2,2U0 ii et 
in height. 'Jhey are a continuation of the Aiavully Ran-c. 
They are covered with grass and jungle and yitdd mneh weed 
lor charcoal, of which 12,030 tons a year are required foi the 
kou-smeltiug furnaces. 'I'lie hills are rich in uiiuerai productions. 
Iron ore is found in large quantities clo.se to the surface. 'I'wo 
copper mines have been in ojieratiou for a grea’. number of 
years. Silver, lead and sulphur are also found, but in small 
quanlitie.s. There is a white marble quarry at Jeeree, in the I'cr- 
labgbur Perguunah, and at other places red and white sand-stone 
uud slate quarries. A go.id_ mauy tigers, panthers, sanibhur 
uud nilgai are to he found in the hills, and they have al- 
■tvays been strictly preserved. The Sabhee River flows tlirough 
the north-western portion of the Stale. The only other 
river of any importance is the Rooparcl, which rises in the 
UIwur hills, and' flows through Uhvur into the Bhurtpore 
State ; the division of it-s waters has always been a cause of cou._ 
tention between the t\v6 States. 
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Statistics of i7lmr, 

Tlie principfd grain crops of the State are wheat and barley 
(luring the cold weallier, gram being grown to a less extent, and 
jowur, niukka, or ludian-corn and bajra during the rains. Cot¬ 
ton is extensively cultivated, and exported on a considerable 
scale. 

The State wasffivided into 21 Tehseels in the late Chief’s time ; 
during tlje minority they were reduced to 17, and recently to 12, 
so that ■ifie average area of each tehseel is now ^53 squares 
miles, the revenue about Kupees 1,66,000 and the poptilatioii 
64,883. A^-c^ was taken ou the Idth April 1872. 'J'lus 

total population is shewn to bo 778,.59G, which, calculating 
tlio area at 3,000 square miles, gives an average of 259-3 to 
tlic square mile, and the number of dwelling-houses, being 
119,206, -an average of Oo per liousc. The Returns give a 
proportion of 859 females to 1,000 males, which is very little be¬ 
low the normal-ratio throughout India. The percentage is simi¬ 
lar to that found to exist in the North-Western Provinces during 
the census of 1870-71, 

Men 
W omen 
Boys 
Girls 


Total ... ■ * ;;; 778.596 


259,703^ 

240,545 

158,961 

119,323 


■ , 
t 

i7orth West Pro¬ 
vinces CeasQs. 

Ulwur Census 
of 

April 1872. 

Mtn ... . 

’ 33 7 

334 

Woraeu ... ••• ••• ••• 

30-5 

30 9 


20 1 

20 4 

Girls 

15-7 

15 3 


1000 

100 0 




The two largest towns of Ulwur and Kajghur had a popula¬ 
tion of 52,357 and 12,070 respectively’. • 

The following table shows the numbers of cultivators and non- 
cultivators in the Several principal castes ‘ 
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Ciiltiviitoi-p. 

Non-cii!ti\.ili(fK. 

Xotut. 

Uiniitos. 




I!rttlimln» . ... 

3S.(l1ii. 

. 48,450 

82,071 

Bunuiah*- : 

4.47U 

43.&83 

■Hktiii'd 

Aheers . ' .' 

. 4Wi() 

, ;2,«61 

44,071 

Ooojars ^ . ... .... 

87,085 ^ 


4-i.7M 

Meeiiaa ... ... 

40,841 


4‘d,lS7 

Uiijpoot* , ... ' ... 

■ lOiSlW) 

• 

33.817 


»-,28S 

■ 1,721. 

y2,0«D 

Other Hindoos... .. 


-s,16,940-- 

2,87.486 

* Total 

' -’.‘iO.TBS 

3,3? SOS' 

3,08.333 

' 

Mohoiiiedans, 



■ 

Maos (Upwattles) ... 


2,268 


Khftnsadns .. ... ... 

«.7b9 

• 1,7111 


R.ijpoot Miili >modans ... ... 




Other Mahumedans ... 


84,200 

70.;i2» 

Total ... 

i.i-viso 

* 64,743 


Ihrlatians ... 


3B 

mS 

Oraiul Total 

3,70,-.’15 

4,02,351 

7,78.yi»f. 


The following Table shows the number and fconstitulibn of the 
anny as it stood at the commeuccment of 1871-72, aud Its esti¬ 
mated cost during the year;— 



ilcii. 

0 HUB. 

ilurses. 

(amela. 

Bullocks. 

Cciit. 


Artillery Horse ... ‘ 

Ditto foot drawn by Bullocks and 

23 

4 

2S 



1 3;;...: 

Camels ... 

380 

4.r» 

. 

S3 

s>o;i 

) 

. ; 

Artillery Oarriaon ... 

Cattdnj, 

...••a 





18 Bajooot Be.‘aaluh3 ... 

1,543 


1,282 



? It*. 1 

1 Nukdoe ,, .. ... 

ii-r, 

... 

UB 

... 



Inliinti-y FattcU I’ultun 






S’d.T'd' 1 

Ditto Ehasa ., ... 

;jt<2 






Ditto Hukbtawar rnltun 




--f 

11- 

y.s 

liitto 34 Fort Garrisons 


... 





Ditto Irregular Ootiipatiips 

626 




au 

J 1 

/.umburuKS, or camel guas 

luO 

... 


ioO 



Total ... ' ... 

. 7,4?8 

4!) 

1,418 


2«:i 



This array is far from formidable in reality, being without 
drill or discipline, equipped in an extremely inferior manner, and 
having to perform all the police duties of the State. In addition 
to these troops, there are a number of Rajpoot Jagheerdars, 
whoso estates are held on condition of their furnishing certain 
<juotas of horsemen. The total, value of these estates is three 
lakhs a year. For this the State his a right to demand the ser¬ 
vices of b79 Horsemen, 252 of these being excused service save 
in emergencies, and the remainder having- to serve six months 
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Th/i Cen'rul India States. 

i i the year in escorting tlie post and on ordinary Police duties, 
'i’liere are also about a 100 foytmeu, who hold laud in payment 
fur servicQ, 

Serohee Agency .—^Another year of drought afflicted this 
State. , The trial by Jury system, for civil cases succeeded and 
criniinal justice was fairly administered by the Dewan. 

'J’lie InteriiAtional Courts of Vukeels disposed of 779 
cases duriifg 1871-72 and left 235 pending. 982 appealed, 41 
Avore confirmed, 12 reversed, 7 revised and 22'remained. The 
four Courts decided 779 criminal cases. 'J’hc 58 dispensaries in 
llajpootana maintained their name forhigli elfieiency during the 
j’ear. They treated 5,080 in-door and 170,890 out-dobr pa- 
tienls. The .sum of K.s. l:>7,304 was spent on Public Works 
chiefly from the imperial grant. 

27ie Central India Stales. 

The States, under Major General Daly, C. B., comprise an 
area of 83,000 square mile.s, with a population of 7,070,000 
yielding a revenue to the chiefs of £2,760,uOO. Ju area the Na¬ 
tive states of Central India are nearly equal to one-tenth of Bri¬ 
tish India; they are about the same sisie as the country subject 
to the liieutemint-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, 
with perhaps oue-third of the population. They are more ex- 
tonsive than British Burma, and four times a.s populous. The 
principal States are Gw’aliov, Indore, Bhopal and llewah, the uni¬ 
ted revemics of which reach two millions sterling. Siudia’s alone 
exceeds those of Indore, Bhopal and Rewah pat together. His 
territory is ■ nearly as large as Scothlnii, while his revenue is bet¬ 
ter than that of Norway, and a little short of Demnurk. After 
these follow Tehree, Dutlia, Dhar, Jowra, Rutlam, Sumplhur, 
Punna, Dewass, Seetamho\y, Silluna, and others in Bundelcund 
and elsewhere with possessions yielding revenue not far short of a 
million sterling. Many of the.se Chiefs, from antiquity of des¬ 
cent and clanship, wield an influence in the country worthy of 
all consideration, and far beyond that which income would imply. 
Besides the foregoing of the 1st and 2ud chnss, there are upwards 
of 40 petty Chiefs within the Agency, amoug.st Avhom are Mako- 
medans, Boondelas and Rajpoots, Avho hold’their lauds subject 
to the- protection of the Government of India. The disciplined 
troops, with the exception of Siqdia’s, form a small portion of 
the strength. Probably 800 or 900 pieces of artillery of sizes exist 
in Central India; some almost useless,scores honeycombed on 
the walls of old forts and ghurraes ; but with a fair mai'gin lor 
these, there will still remain a formidable number of serviceable 
guns, though skilled gunners be few. * 
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Indore, flawah. Otvalior. 


Indore The Maharaja Holkav inav.' a " progn ssi ' 

through the territory to appose the discontent i :iuscd hy high 
assessments of the land-tax. He keeps %e whole adminis¬ 
tration in his hand. The progress of theVEaiiway toward.s 
Indore, with prospect Of its eS^nsiofiV’thr Malwa 
by Oojetni'^Etttlam and MundisoiW is. a work 

of ipterreSt; tf ?India at large. Mal\va’'aSdf|^ir^^^ 
of Sipres’waste, for the popula^^ is spaile,'perhaps all in 
all, under the influence of the. opium protecticia, returns in 
revenue beegah for beegah, cent per cent, more to its lulers 
than any province in India to the British Government Tho 
price of opium has been falling for years, but the culture 
and export go on increasing. There has been no decrease in 
the rent or revenue paid to Chiefs and Tliakoors by cultivators ; 
it hardly any where falls below Rs. 5 a beegah, and in some places 
rises to Rs. 50. Siudia’s Malwa revenue, on a fair assessment, 
is not less than 40 laklns, and the ryots have thriven. Holktir’s 
assessments for his Malwa possessions probably approach 30 lakhs. 
The Indore Cotton Mill has been put to work ; 70 looms arc 
ready. When completed 225 looms will play. Upwards of eight 
laklis have been spent It is a beneficial w'ork, which will im¬ 
prove the growth of cottgn and make Indore a mart for the sale of 
such goods in Malwa The affairs of the elder branch of the 
Deioass family continued to degenerate. The'juuior branch af¬ 
forded a pleasing contrast 

Rewah was still mismanaged. The Thakobrs ofthc State have 
great possessions, and some vie with petty chiefs in income. Tlie 
Maharaja himself loves splendour and display, and i.s possessed 
of jewels surpassed by few in India. The material wealdi of 
Eewah, with its 20,000 square miles of area, is enormous; with fair 
supervision Rewah should become one of the first States in India. 

Owalior Agency ,—A land settlement on the village .system, 
for a term of 25 years, was inadedu the seven districts around 
Gwalior. The assessment is based uiion the actual collections 
of 10 years. It is said to be severe, but the Dewau, under 
whose management it was effected, is confident as to the results. 
Lease-holders are bound to sub-let their lands-to cultivators at 
fair rates, and to prevent or report cases of robbery, suttee, 
sumadh and female infanticide. A continuation of the leases 
to their heirs and successors is promised to those whose .conduct 
is satisfactory. The settlement for 10 years of the Bujrunghur 
district was under consideration. 

The extent of cotton land under cultivation for the year, as 
compared with that in 1870, was as follow's 

1870. , ' 1871, 

Land. MaUiids of Cottoa.. Land, : Mabndg of Oottod: 

1,11,217 ; 1,03.763 82.221 48,370 



Bhopal and the Boudehi States. 
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Bhopul Agency. —The Sliah Jelian Begum manieJ during tlie 
\ ar one of the State Moonshces, Sadik nussain Khan, who was 
jiromoted to the post 'of secoiid Minister. The Jieguua made 
a tour innier districts knd introduced many changes, The Raj- 
ghur Chief formally, dedareid'in the presence of Lis nobles and 
family that h§ ’had embracedOne of his sous fol¬ 
lowed his ^ixainple. Tlie Chief ajgreed to pay whatever may be 
needed fo,if-Ltjab restoration of his kinsmen to their caste privi¬ 
leges. JiufiiBtg the incapacity of the NursingTiur Chief from old 
age, intrignds'are at work. The affairs of Khilohijiore tmd 
J{oorwae&. '\\'eve satisfactorily managed during the year-. The 
young Chi^i oi 3Iuxoodiinghur attended the Sehore School and 
made much progress. The Chief of 3Iahomedghur im\noved. The 
ISawab of Ralharee is being educated at Sehore and tbe State, 
which had .been for year s mi.sinaiiaged by his mother, was placed 
under the direct care of tbe Political Agent. Tbe affairs of 
liasotvda were put upon a satisfactory footing; and the debts of 
Laratcut were being paid off. 

Bundlccund Agency. —The following Chiefs died during the 
year—The Raja of Sureela, the Jaghiredar of Alipoora, the Ja- 
ghiredar of Logassi and the Jaghiredar of Tiraon. Successions 
either' by direct descent or adoption in all these cases received 
the sanction of Government. Uoreha w I'ehree .— The eslrauge- 
mciit between tbe Chief and bis Minister coutiiiued.- JJuttia ,— 
The Maharaja took more personal interest in the affairs of 
his State, though the Political Agent doubts whether the results 
of liis active iuterference were irr all cases beneficial. Sump- 
tliur .—The arrangement by which three-fouiths of this Stale 
were mauagedbby ll<e elder son and the remainder by the mother, 
w hich at first 2>*oujised well, is now somewhat breaking down, 
i’unna/i.—-.Dr. Stratton again reiJorts favourably ol the inauage- 
meut of this State. The young Chief is proving a worthy 
successor of his father. Chirkuree. —The Dewan continued to 
govern wisely and to carry out improvements. Aji- 

gfiur .—The Chief consolidated the debts of the State. He 
had a difficult jiart to l>lay in the midst of servants of his 
juedecessor intriguing ■ for place. Bijaivur .—The Chief’s vtui- 
ubie dis^jositiou continued to cause unsettlcmeut. Chuiterpore .— 
'J’lie Superiuteudent, Dliuitput Rai, is commended by the Poli¬ 
tical Agent for his intelligent rule and for the attcutiou ho 
j)ays to irrigatioi;. Baonee.—The Nawab was embarrassed by tlie 
extent to which the revenue of the State is absorbed by former 
giants to bi-unclie.s of the fnmily, Alipoora. —Dr. Stratton pays 
well merited tribute to tiie late Jaghiredar of Alipoora, whose 
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States of WceUrn Malica and the Bhetl Country. 


jnl.olligence, loyalty and good disposition a.ro handed down to 
Ins son and stxccessor. l,ogassi ,—The jaghiredtir of I^ogassi is 
also highly spoken of for his loyalty during the Mutiny. 

Western Malwa Agency .—The population of Jiutlam in¬ 
creased by immigration. Jidiication progressed favouraldy, and 
■was becoming popular. The young Raja, principally on account 
of bad health, did not make much progress in his studios. 
Jowra .—In this State and in Uutl am the day of thanksgiving 
for the recovery of His Ko 3 ^al Highness the Prince.of "Wales was 
ttniversidly observed. The Nawab, accompanied by his guardian 
and tutor. Captain Wilson, visited tlic Delhi Camp bf Exercise 
and ;was there honoured 1 ) 3 ' interviews with Lord Mayo and the 
Commander-in-Chief. It is regretted that the Nawab shows but 
little desire for leai’uing or culture. Biikhntghur not re 2 ')orted 
on favourably. 

Blicel AgeAicy.~-Tj\(<i and proioert 3 ' were tolerably secure and 
the llheels well behaved during the 3 'ear. Dhxir appeared on 
the whole to be fairly administered in a conserv.ative sense. 
The administration of Jhahooa is highly praised. Ali Jtaj- 
pore was tolerably and MuHvcirh abl 3 ’ administered. Johut, 
Kutteeioarra, Mutlunrnall, were well nmnagod. The 3 ’ and 
Mutwarh are tributai-y and subject to no Native State, but 
are dependants of the British Government alone. Amj]i.ern .— 
The Nilib Soobah diil his be.st. The Bhoomias administered the 
affairs of their estates well. But for the support of Government, 
founded on the guarantee of Sir John Malcolm, these petty hold¬ 
ings would soon be swallowed up 1 ) 3 ' their [.loworfiil neighbours. 

Deputy lihc.cl Agency .—The di.strict known as,, the IMaunpore 
Pergunnali has an estimated area, of tU) square miles, and ;i, f)oj)u- 
l.ation of fl.fCG, of wliich about one-third .are BheeLs. Jiurwanee, 
under British management, has an estimated area of 2,000 square 
miles ; pojndation 30,030. Jamnia Bhooniid. is also under 
Britisl) management. Iliijghnr Bhoomla lo 3 all 3 - submitted to 
a loss of income 1 ) 3 ' the stopjrage of transit dues on tbc Agra and 
Bomba. 3 - road. 

Tire Political Assistant, Goona, reports th.at tbe small gua¬ 
ranteed Cliiefships b.^ve been going on well and that the rulers 
are alwa 3 's ready to li,sten to advice. 

Opium .—The actual number of chests brouglit to the scalc.s 
■w.as 37,a!)l, reiu’csentiiig duty paid to the auiount of 
£2,255,460, theincrcaseon tl)eestiniatebeiug5,Ef)l chests, orduty 
^335,460. A further sum of £1,452 was realized b 3 ' the sale of the 
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stamped paper for the Hoondees by which the‘duty is paid. The 
total cost to Goverument of the establishment was Kupees 
14,580 (£1,458). The cultivation of oj)ium in Mai\va appears 
to be steadily increasing, though the prices in the China 
markets have been falling from year to year from the greater 
supply. A trustworthy statement of the cost of cultivation and 
manufacture iij Native States is not to bo bad. All attempts 
to obtain it are met . with suspicion and concealment of facts. 
Opium land still pays a price in Malwa unknown in any other 
part of India. Meadow land about a market town in England is 
scarcely more remunerative to landlords than thousands of 
square miles blooming witii the poppy are to the Chiefs, and 
Thakoors of Malwa The profits of traders must have fallen 
heavily, but probably with opium 90 per cent, cheaper than 
it was lo years ago, the cultivator nets as much now as 
he did then, for knowledge has reached him, communications 
% wire and road are received in almost every large town. 
The one rupee cess upon chests weighed at Indore for the cons¬ 
truction and repair of roads and buildings for the convenience 
of the trade was, from the 1st August 1871, extended to Oojein. 
The collections on this account at Indore for the year were Rupees 
17,076 (£1,707,) and at Oojein for the eight mouths Rupees 
7.879 (£787). 

General Eeanit. 

On the other side will be found the detailed statistics of the 
States under the Government of India. Taking the area as 
given in the Parliamentary returns, and the population and gros.s 
revenue as given in the latest Reports summarised above, we 
have these general results for the 153 Feudatory States of all 
India:— ' 





Square 

miied. 

Population. 

Supposed 
QrosB Revenue. 

Bcngfi,! ... ■ 



79,188 

2,160,595 

£ 

366,496 

Madras ^... ... 

... 

... 

31,05.1 

2,608,686 

755.105 

N orth-Western Prorinees 

... 

.** 

fi,390 


149,177 

Punjab ... 


if 

43,877 

6,243,073 

1 S0I,07i) 

Bomba; ... 

... 

... 

72,076 

.7,004,923 

2.284,126 

Central Provinces 

• •• 

... 

28,399 

1,095,27,1 

54,477 

Qovemment of India 

... • , 

... 

385,296 

27,340,437 j 

7,999.606 [ 

1 


Total 

... 

1 

616147 

' 40,166,022 

1 

13,410,059 1 


VoL, XYii, 
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Slaks directly under tlie Government of L Uct. 
UUDER THE Government oe India. 


Fen^or;. 


S^'SS^poreo^keyw.. 

SaSoJj^SSporeorWr 

Mahftrao of Boondoe ... 

Wttbarao of Kotah 
MahATB-j B&oa of Jhaiiawar 
Kavab of Tonk ... 

liaharajah of Eorowlea ... 
Mabarajali Of Klahengurh 
UahacanB of Dholopore ... 

II abarajab of Bhnftporo ••• 

Uabarao Bajab of Uiwar 

Mabarajab of Bikaneor ... 

Tha Maha Rawol of JasaulmerB 
llao of Sarobae ... 

The Bawal of Doongnrpore 
TheKawalof Hanawarra .. 

Itaiah of Pertabgapb ••• ** 

MabaiajabSindbia ... 

Maharajah Holkar ... 

Semm of Bhopal ... 

Kajab of Dbar ..v ... 

Chief of Dowas .. 

Kawab ofJomra 

Bajab of Katlam 

Rajah of Slllana ... 

Bajab of Seatamhow ... 

Chief of Ponth Peeploda ... 

„ of Peeploda ... 

Chief of John* ... 

„ Mutwab 
, Khnuewarra 
’ Buttonmal 
„ All Hajporo 

ihabooa ... 


Place 
or FenMlf' 


Bqmre 

Mitee. 


Hyderabad Deocali 

1 . ri 


Rajpootona • ...J 


Centra] India 


FEOBATbAT OB PBKSIOsBB. 


Sohawul 
Jigiiee 
Cbutterpore 
Chirkary 
Ajeygarb 
Kijawur 
Dattia 
iilyhora 
Kagude 
Oorcha 
Punnab 
Bewah 

Pnmptbnr 
H oharajah of Mynora 
Bajah of llunipote 
• Titular King of Oudh 
•Amtm of Sindh 


... h. 




Total 


Bnndelknnd) 

agency. > 


Myaore . • 

Burmese Frontier. 
Caloutta 
Sindh, Ac. 


Popola- 

lioa. 


«7,MT' 

16 350 
8.5,673 
3,291 
5.000 
2,500 
640 
1,873 
730 
1,250 
*1,974 

s,m 

17,676 

12,252 

3,030 

l.OflO 

1,600 

1,480 

8,Vl8 

6,761 

3,001 

260 

872 

600 

103 


11,000,W» 

'I'lSMtO 
liWooo 
1.788,000 
324,000 
460,000 
226,000 
131,000 
.188.000 
100.000 
192,382 
748,710 
778,696 
639.000 
73,700 

56,0110 
100,000 
180,000 
150,000 
2,800,000 
576,000 
668,656 
128,000 
. 38,000 
88.486 
94,889 
88.978 


1,800 


22,400 


7,584 


annual 

Income. 


7,000 


60,000 


£ 

3,250,000 
486,000 
500.000 
850,000 
50,000 
250,000 
180,1101 
108,281 
45,098 
22,570 
108,437 
242,8(9 
210 000 
00 , 001 ) 
9,167 
16,»l1! 
18 . 4 sr, 
22,110 
26,240 
1,110,832 
620,3011 
240,000 
60,000 
SO.OIW 
65,521 
64257 
24,900 


800 

620 

120 

60 

12,100 

11,000 


3,170,000 


6,000 


260,217 27,346,467 


635,800 


160,000 

1,42.6 

120,000 

41,2(5 


7,999,606 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE GREAT TRIGONOMETRICAL, REVENUE: 
AND GEC^OMGAI' 

The Imperial{ Stuffy bf laaiii ISOO by 

Colonel Lambtoii. -Bis sticoessors have been the Surveyors 
General, Sir?« George Everest, Sir Henry Waugh and Colonel 
ThuiUkri latter still fills that office and superin¬ 

tends all the bporations except those which are trigonometrical 
and trigo-topographical. These are directed by Colonel Walker, 
F. R. S., the Superintendent. 

The Great Triangulation of India was commenced in the year 
1800, when it appears to have been ascertained that the maps 
of the Madras Presidency, which had been constructed during 
the course of the preceding century, were exceedingly erroneous. 
They had been based to a considerable extent on astronomical ob- 
sdt'vations taken to fix the positions of some of the most important 
places in the Presidency, for it was not until the end of the last 
century that a Trigonometrical Survey was generally allowed to 
bo the only accurate basis for the mapping of a country. Pro¬ 
posals for a Geographical Survey of ^uthern India, on such a 
basis, emanated from Major Lambton of H. M.’s 33rd Regi¬ 
ment of Foot, and being warmly supported by the Hou’ble 
Colonel Wellesley-—afterwards the great Duke of Wellington 
—were sanctioned by Lord Clive, then Governor of Madras, 
The circumstance that at that time a large accession of terri¬ 
tory in the centre of the Peninsula had been recently acquired 
by the successes of the British troops in the Mysore campaign, 
■which opened a free communication with the \i{esteni coast, 
doubtless contributed to the readiness with which the Sladras 
Government assented to the proposals for constructing a trigo¬ 
nometrical basis for the geography of the Peninsula, whicli 
would also serve the purpose of connecting the surveys of the 
newly acquired provinces with those of other portions of the 
Presidency already completed or in progress. By the year 1817 
the triaugulation had covered the provinces under the Madias 
Government and reached the southern limits of provinces which 
were politically connected with the Bengal and Bombay Govern¬ 
ments. Consequently the Marquis of Hastings, who was then 
Governor General, directed that the operations should be taken 
under the direct and immediate control of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, and that what had hitherto been known as the “ Geogra¬ 
phical Survey of the Southern Peninsula” should become “ thu 
Great Trigonoutetrical Survey of India.” 
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The Imperial Survey now carried ou under the Government 
of India is of three kinds— Trigonometrical, for the accurate 
fixing of all important places and shewing the Jjatitudes, 
Longitudes and Heights above the mean sea level, of sUch a 
number of obligatory and other points as to form a complete basis 
for the connection and starting of all other Surveys: Topogra^ 
'pMcal, on a trigonometrical basis by breaking up ;the principal 
triangles obtained with the larger instruments iuto secondary 
and tertiary triangles, by means of which the topography is de¬ 
picted by plane table sketching, ou a minor scale i lievenue 
or Fiscal, which is likewise a good Topographical Survey on a 
larger scale showing the boundary of every village or parish, as 
well as of Districts and Sub-divisions in the revenue-paying 
champaign Provinces. 

The annual cost of the three classes of operations is £240,000 
in the proportion of £70,000 for the Trigonometrical, £70,000 
for the Topographical and £100,000 for the Revenue Surveys., 

The Oreat Trigonometricai Survey- 

In the course of his operations it soon became obvious to Major 
Lambton that the operations “ would involve many more objects 
than what immediately appertain to geography.” He saw that 
befpre the latitudes and longitudes of the trigonometrical sta¬ 
tions could be computed it would be necessary to determine the 
■figure of the eartli and the lengths of the polar and the equato¬ 
rial axes, or in other words that geodetic investigations must 
proceed pari passu with the trigonometrical and linear mea¬ 
surements, in order that the latter might be correctly utiIlzo<l. 
Such has been the ex]>erieuce of all great national surv'cys, and 
consequently great efforts have been made, in every’•instance, 
to carry ou tbo operations with sufficient attention to accuracy 
and precision to permit of their satisfying the requirements of 
delicate geodetic investigations as well as furnishing a basis for 
geographical purposes. The additional oj>erations, which are re- 
(piired for purely geodetic purposes, are astronomical observa¬ 
tions of the latitudes of a few of the principal trigonometrical 
stations, combined astronomical and telegraphic determinations 
of the differences of longitude and pendulum observations. 

The Geographical Surveys of India are, for the most part, 
executed by special departments, topographical and fiscal; c. g. 
the Topographical Survey of India and the Revenue Surveys of 
the Bengal and Madras Presidencies, all of which work bn the 
basis of the Q. T. Survey. But a large arhount of geographical 
work has: been donb bjf this Survey also. In the first twenty 
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years of its existence Major Lanibton completfed maps of a con¬ 
siderable portion of the Madras Presidency; in the next twenty- 
five year% littie or nothing was done beyond the triaugnlation ; 
but in the last twenty-seven years the Trigonometrical Survey 
has undertaken and nearly completed the topographical delinea¬ 
tion of the whole bftheBimalayan mountains, up to the furthest 
points to which Europieans can penetrate; it has also carried 
out, by a Special native agencyj geographical explorations of ex¬ 
tensive Trahs-Himalayan regions which Europeans cannot safely 
enter, and these are still being urged forward and are progress¬ 
ing satisfactorily. And now that the time is fast arriving when 
the great triaugulation will be completed, the members of this 
Survey are being gradually transferred to topographical oper¬ 
ations, as occasion offers, 'I'o distinguish the latter operations 
from the corresponding performances of tlie Topographical Sur¬ 
vey Department, they may be designated “ T’rigo-topographical.” 

To the above must be added the levelling operations which 
are undertaken in order to connect together and reduce to a 
common datum all the levels which have been taken all over 
India, in the course of the several surveys for canals, railways 
and other purposes. It has always been a part of tSe ojjerations 
of this Survey to determine the heights of its princijtal stations, 
of the summits of mountains—more particularly the peaks of the 
Himalayas—and of all places of importance in the viciirity 
of the triangulation, by the well known method of vertical angles. 
Owing, however, to the errors to which such determinations are 
lialdc in consequence of the uncertainties in determining the 
amount of terrestrial refraction, the results were not considered 
siifiicieutly accurate to serve the purpose of connecting systems 
of levels together. Consequently in the year 1856 this Survey 
commenced executing certain main lines of levels for correcting 
its trigonometrical determinations of height, and connecting 
together the lines of levels which had been executed by other 
departments, and funiishing permanent bench-marks, or points 
of rcleicuce, to wliich all future systems of levels may be referred 
and thus reduced to a common datum. The economical advan¬ 
tages of this measure should be very great, in that, with com¬ 
paratively little extra expense, all the numerous systems of levels 
wliich have been executed for various special objects, may be 
rendered' available for general purposes. Already a great quau- 
tity of valuable work has been rescued from comparative oblivion 
—from manuscript records accessible to only a few persons— 
and reduced to the G. T. S. datum and published for general in¬ 
formation. 
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Sitcb are the field or out-of-door operations of this Survey. 
But a very large amount of work is also necessary for combining 
tlie results of the field operations, and preparing them for pub¬ 
lication and general utilization. (1.) ; The exact lengths of the 
base-lines, on which the triangulation depends, for its initial and 
and verificatofy linear elements, must be detertnined with great 
accuracy; for this purpose an exact knowledge of the thermal 
expansions of the standards of length and of their relations to 
European standards is necessary, and this requires numerous 
very delicate and laborious investigations. (2.) In all triangu¬ 
lations every fact of observation, whether linear or angular, 
should be so combined together as to give to each fact its proper- 
weight, neither more nor less; there may not be any arbitrary 
adjustment of discrepancies. Error must arise in the course of 
the most accurate operations, for the agents employed are but 
men and the instruments used are manufactured by mortal hands; 
and these errors, though individually small and inappreciable, 
ai’e liable to accumulate and eventually become disagreeably 
large. To ascertain how to disperse them in a legitimate man¬ 
ner for a survey of such vast extent as this, was long a great 
and direful firoblem in the distance. Now it is satisfactorily 
Solved, and applied to a large portion of the triangulation. 
(3.). The publication of the results. Of late years the growing 
requirements of the public service lias necessitated the formation 
of Photographic, Ziucograpbic and Type Printing Offices at the 
Head Quarters of the Survey to satisfy the demands for data; 
these work with the Computing Office. Here the Prclinunary 
Charts are now photozincograplied and published instead of being 
merely prepared in manuscript as formerly; and the maps of the 
Trigo-topographical Surveys, and of Major Montgomerie’s Traus- 
Himalayan Exploi-ations, the Charts of Levels, and all other maps 
by officers of this Survey are also photozincographed for pub¬ 
lication; and the numerous computation-forms which are re¬ 
quired for departmental use are zincograplied. Here too the 
annual Administration (General) Reports of the Hepartraent are 
printed, and the Tables of Heights wiiich are compiled from the 
levelling operations, and last—though not least—-the final “ Ac¬ 
counts of the Operations” of the Survey, the first volume of 
which was published iu 1870. Subsequent volumes will be pub¬ 
lished as soon as possible. 

Staff and Cost .—In 1870-71 the actual cost of the Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey, consisting of 13 field or executive parties, was 
£01,865. The Staff consisted of the Superintendenl and 22 De¬ 
puty and Assistant Superintendents; 52 Surveyqrs and Assistant 
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• 

Surveyors and Native Establishments for Survey parties and 
office establishments at head quarters. Of the whole cost 
£11,228 was the expenditure at head quarters, £20,9-52 that 
on trigonometrical operations, £21,608 on Trigo-topographical 
operations; £5,901 on Geodetic and J62,175 on levelling opera¬ 
tions. , , . 

Itesulta. —^In 1870-71 the outturn of work was—Principal Tri- 
angtilation with great theodolites, 59 triangles, covering an area 
of. 11,203 square miles with a total direct length of 403 miles, 
and observations for 3 azimuths of verification ; secondary tri- 
angulation .with smaller theodolites, an area of 10,076 square 
miles on which the positions of 1676 points were fixed and the 
heights of 467 were determined ; trigo-topogra 2 Dhical surveying, 
on the one inch to the mile scale 301 square miles, on the two 
inches to the mile 2,291 square miles, and on the 6-inches to 
the mile 60,027 acres; boundary lines and check lines, 780 
miles : main lines of double levelling, 308 miles, by means of 
•which the heights of 166 points of reference were finally deter¬ 
mined ; astronomical latitude observations, 1,353, by which the 
Latitudes of 15 )>oints were determined ; geographical explora¬ 
tion, tlie reduction of 289 miles of Route-Survey by which the 
geography of an area of about 13,000 square miles of terra in¬ 
cognita has been unravelled. Thirty maps and charts of levels 
and triangulation were newly drawn for publication exclusive of 
42 maps drawn by the topographical survey parties and sent in 
to the Head Quarters’ Office ready for publication. 

PhotO'ZincographB ; 6 ^sheeta of maps. C4CS copies printed ic all. 

,, 16 sheets of Quinerical charts, 839 „ 

„ various plates and diagrams, 13203 „ 

Zincographs ; forms for computation &c., ■ 10 402 ,, 

Typo priutiug ; $19 pages composed ; 23482$ ,, 

The 18,222 square miles triangulated cost at the rate of K.s. 11J 
or 23 shillings jjach. I'he cost of the Trigo-topographical survey 
was at the rate of Rs. 52 per square mile iu Kattiawar and Gooze- 
rat. The Survey of tlie Kosi valley in Kumaon-Gurhwal on the 
scale of six inches to the mile, “ to facilitate the investigation 
into the practicability of the construction of a railwaj'” up 
the valley to the new bill station of Ilaneekhet, was a trifle 
under Rs. 800 per square mile. The cost of levelling was Rs. 70 
per linear mila 

• The Topographical Survey. 

The Topographical Surveys or representation of the Native 
States, or hilly British non-Regulation territory, on the minor 
scale of one inch per mile, progresses at the rate of about 16,000 
to 20,000 square miles per annum, by the agency of seven dis- 
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tiiicl executive parties. During tbe season 187 -71 tlf U'C uero 
surveyed 14,592 square miles at a cost of £84,524 The Survey 
is effected entirely on a trigonometric^ basis^the great triangles 
being brobi^ up intominpr triangles of ^ 
suitable the features of theji^illry,by plane table, 

which IS ifuffibient for general military and for filling 

up lhft Atla^; of India, by reduction frop tne one. |nch to the { 
inca” scale, and is as large as a first delia&Mon, ^^ch rugged 
and unprofitable ground, paying no revefiUO" td^Qbvernmetit, 
warrants. The mean average cost per square mile of this des¬ 
cription of Survey comes to about 22 Rs. or £2 48. ; 

Worh done and to he done. —.4n immense area remains to 
be surveyed on the one-inch scale by these topographical par¬ 
ties, of all* the portions of the Native States not yet taken up, 
but urgently required for military, geographical and other pur¬ 
poses. Each existing party has at least from 10 to 15 years 
work before it, and possibly more. The Annual Printed Repoit 
by the Surveyor General for tlie season,dated 15th January l«7*i, 
enters fully into more minute details connected with the work 
in question, its nature, precise locality and cost. 

In Bengal the 10,184 square miles of the Oi'issa Tributary 
States and the 28,630 of Chota Nagpore have beeu completed. 
Of the Khasia, Garrow and Naga Hills 11,333 miles have been 
finished and the 23,674 which remain will occupy seven years. 
The work in the Borth If ester n Pwinces has been already 
described under the Trigonometrical Surv'ey. In the 
Hazara has been resurvej^ed to tbe extent of 750 square niile.s. 
The Districts of Jhelqm and Rawul Pindee with portions of 
Hazai’a, Shahpoor and Biinnoo, and the Salt Range, have been 
admirably surveyed on tbe oire-inch scale, showing an area 
of 10,555 milek Tbe Hill States of Cashmere and Simla have 
been surveyed by the Trigonometrical branch dn the half-inclr 
scale. The rest of the Punjab Province, all champaign and 
revenue-paying Districts, has been well surveyed by the 
Revenue branch of the Department on the four-inch scale, in 
close connection with the Great Triangulation, 

In the Centred Provinces the Satpoova monntains comprisino' 
portions of Hoshungabad, Baitool, Chindwarra and Nursingiiore 
Districts, have been topographically delineated, showing a 
complete area of 7,020 square miles, The Survey of Mundla, 
Bclaspore and Balaghat, to tbe extent of 17,723 miles will oc¬ 
cupy 9 years. Of Sumbulpore, Raipore and Eustar 42,370 
miles have been finished and the remaining 6,138 yyill occupy 
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C ears. Of tlic Rajpootana and Central India States 68,697 
nii jf. have been finished and the rest, or 140,106, will require 
20 years with 3 parties. Bundel^und or the Bondela States, as 
Widl as Baghel^fij^t been completed and are 

included in the The area here remaining 

to be acconj|ili|||d ;!^bicuc^ Malwa as well as the 

rest of RajpoDtana and Sittdhia’s territories. 

In Mmv^ 10,()48'^iles of the Ganjam and Vizagapatam Agen¬ 
cies haVd fbeOn finished',and 5,196 remain. 'I'he Topographical 
Survey of Ibis State was commenced by the Madras Survey offi¬ 
cers many years ago, and after a considerable suspension in the 
operations caused by various untoward circumstances, the entire 
jurisdiction was completed after a period of about 50 years. The 
survey of the Nizam’s dominions has been finished showing 
97,137 square miles. Tlii.s is all that has been done by the 
present system of Topograjrhical Surveys in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, but the officers of the old Military Institution acted as the 
pioneers of Survey early in the present centur}', in delineating 
the Southern Peninsula on the one-inch scale, from which the 
existing sheets of the Indian Atlas have been published. A 
new Revenue cadastral survey of the whole of the Madras 
Districts has been in progress for the last 15 years!, under sepa¬ 
rate superintendence in that Presidency, but no new geographi¬ 
cal results have been furnished therefrom up to date. The 
imperative necessity of utilising some of the Revenue Surveys 
for geographical .purposes has been strongly insisted .on. 

Til Burma a Topographical Survey on the small scale 
of ]-iuch to the mile, which may be more fairly termed a clo.se 
reconnaissance, has been made of the Pegu Division under the 
local administration, on an independent basis prior to the exten¬ 
sion of the Groat Triangulation In this direction. The area 
completed and mapped on the above scale is 32,250 square 
miles, the general map of which in 4 sheets has been litbo- 
grapbed. It is probable that an entirely new survey conducted 
on rigorous princijilos and based on the Great Triangulatioii, 
partially carried in this direction, will be necessary for the Pegu 
•and Martaban Division, as well as of the whole of the Tenas- 
serim Provinces, never yet surveyed. 

The total area of the Bombay Province including Native 
Bombai, states is 191,948 square miles; of this 

the areas specified on the margin have 
„ , either been surveyed* or are under 

Siudh 68 ’ 782 » survey.f leaving about 12,5o2 lemain- 

Kattywar ii J9‘,850-f- ing for survey, of which about 50,000 

CutcU ... ,; 0,764t square milesare appUcabie fortopo- 

Vdi,XVII., pabti;::';/'v7/ ' V’ ‘ 
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graphical delineation and the remainder will require more minute 
llevenue Survey. This area will occupy a single party for 2.5 
years. But with additional working power the tkne may bo 
decreased in proportion. The Topographical and Revenue sur¬ 
vey's combined have completed the survey of 634,739 square 
miles and the following still remain r- 

Square Slilea, 

Topographical... ... ... 251,S43 

Revenue ... 211,35& 

462,«1)9 

This may occupy about 20 years in the execution, but fresh 
wants for now surveys and on larger scales are springing up con¬ 
stantly. The first Survey of India which is so urgently needed 
for all purposes of administration, and which Is so moderate in 
its mean average cost per square mile, which may be taken at 
£2 lls, will no doubt, when completed, have to give place to 
some extent, to a more minute and superior style of survey' on 
improved scales, and executed at a higher cost. By the joint 
efforts of the several branches of the Imperial Survey of India 
an area of 85,000 to 40,000 square miles is annually effected, 
mapped, and for the most part published, in a preliminary style 
within the same period. 

The Eevente Survey. 

The Revenue Survey began in 1822 and slowly progressed till 
1830, at a rate which would have required 500 years for its com¬ 
pletion over all India. It was i-evived after the first Punjab War 
in 184G. In the first 15 years from that time it surveyed 237,028 
square miles at a cost of Rs. 22 9 per mile. Since the reduction 
of tlic department on financial grounds in 1870, there arc tho 
following 13^ Revenue Survey Parties at work in the several local 
jurisdictions under the immediate superintendence of two Depu¬ 
ties, controlled generally by the Surveyor General, emiiloyed on a 
sort of Tithe Commutation Survey, village by village, in the rich 
British champaign districts on the .scale of four inches=l mile. 
The unit of the survey is the village, and from the boundaries thus 
defined, every local jurisdiction, of the civil and criminal limits, 
can be laid down by following the cluster of villages forming' 
each circle of police, or revenue collection. 


Fasjab and Bhawulpora 

• •• 

. - 34 

North.Weatern Provinces .n 

eee 

... 14 

Oudb 

... 

... 1 

Tipper Circle Total ... 


... 6 

Central Provinces ... ... 


... 3 

Lower Provinces Bengal 


... *44 

Lower Circle Total 
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Tlie mean average cost of effecting this despription of work is 
about 45 Kupees or £4 10s. per square mile. The average area 
surveyed annually by a complete Revenue party is from 1000 
to 1200 rfquare miles, on the traverse system of land survey by 
Tlieodolite and Chain periphery measurements of boundaries of 
villages and estates, all perfectly identified and susceptible of 
incorporation with the Great Triangulation, forming a complete 
topographical delineation of the country, useful alike for fiscal 
and for geographical purposes. The village system, or definition 
of revenue boundaries and ascertainment of areas, forms again 
the basis for the more minute I’ccord of the measurement of 
“Fields” on a scale four times larger, or an approach to the cadas¬ 
tral system, far the record of every holding, which has hereto¬ 
fore been conducted according to the primitive native system, of 
measuring land in oomfonnity with the knowledge and experi¬ 
ence of the native landowners and cultivators of the soil, with 
and on which operation, checked and confirmed by the profession¬ 
al or English survey, the settlements with the people have here¬ 
tofore been conducted. This rough and antiquated prooe,ss by 
native agency, and according to native idea.« and system only, it 
is now in contemplation to exchange for the more reliable and 
correct method of a regular cadastral survey on an adequate 
scale, like that of the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain on the 
25-iuch=l mile scale which it is believed will be found more 
worthy and reliable, as a basis for the revenue assessment and 
Government demand of an empire depending so entirely almost 
on its laud revenue. Much remains to be accomplished by this 
description of survey, viz. the greater portion of the North 
Western Provinces, a proper resurvey of wliich has only recently 
been commenced, to supply the loss caused by the Mutiny, and 
in order to meet the requirements of a new settlement. The 
Delhi Division west of Jumna River, transferred to the Punjab, 
together with the Derajat west of the Indus up to British 
Frontier, now ripe for revenue or fiscal investigation, also a 
few remaining Districts in the Central Provinces, as well as 
some in As.sam of the Lower Provinces will occupy existing 
establishments many years. The total expenditure for this branch 
amounts to £88,943 including tho revenue administrative office 
in 1870-71. 

The Establishvient —In 1870-71 the sum of £16,140 was 
spent on the Surveyor General’s office in Calcutta for the con¬ 
duct of the generjxl business, correspondence and accounts, en¬ 
tailed by the control and supervision of the Department, the 
custody and maintenance of the Records, the issue of published 
maps, and various miscellaneous duties. It is the geographical 
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depot fov the whole of India. The drawing bran !i is for tlie gOQr 
graphical business connected with tliocxaininat m, coiupilal ion, 
drawing, and reduction of maps on all scales, as eiultyvdln' ihe 
executives, and geographical inateriaLs derived ti oieon, prepara¬ 
tory, to publication, for the revision of the prool from iLcsevc-' 
ral printing presses and the construction pf .the sheets of the 
Atlas of Itidia,;in manuscript, to be put into tfia-etigraver’s hands, 
as w|iiia8 the colo of all printed maps, and.the wants 
pf titft'several local Governments, It turned OUt 14 general maps 
and extensive compilations, 32 quarter sheets of the Indian Athus, 
29 sheet maps of old surveys redrawn for photozincography, 20 
miscellaneous maps and charts and 23,321 coloured Jtna corrected 
maps, IV engraving branch, which cost £3,428,; is for the 
copper plate engraving of the final results of the Survey on the 
sheets of the Indian Atlas, as well as other provincial and mis¬ 
cellaneous maps on various scales, as only very lately esUblished 
in India and trausfei'red from the Geographer to the Secretary 
of State at the India Office. The European staff sent out from 
England is now training the native agency largely. The Pub¬ 
lic Observatory, costing £028, is for the purpose of shewing 
mean time to the Shipping of Calcutta, by observation of tbe 
sun’s transit at uoou, and dropping of the mean time Ball for 
rating chronometers, as well as for taking meteorological obser¬ 
vations hourly, day and night, the results of which are published 
monthly in abstract form and weekly in the Government Gazette. 
The Lithographic Branch, costing £3,330, is for copying an<l 
printing maps for each branch of the department by the Litho¬ 
graphic process, and issue of all subjects requiring revision and 

4iPi; r?ijrQd»ciioii-.UY.Unx 
■photograpbic process. It is also necessary for the speedy pub¬ 
lication of the maps on both the one inch and quarter inch scales, 
urgently demanded by all local officers, as preliminary produc¬ 
tions before tbe engraving of tbe latter can be e.xecuted. All 
general and useful maps of provinces or districts, are treated 
' in this manner. An average of 100,000 copies of maps of 
various sorts are struck off annually by this process. The 
Photographic Branch, costing £2,883, secures the rapid publica¬ 
tion <d' the survey results. The manuscript maps are now sus¬ 
ceptible of inamediate photographic reproduction and transfers 
to zinc without any hand copying at all, and the public service 
is immensely benefited thereby. The perfection to which this 
art is now brought and the great facility with which the transfers 
are effected, owing materially to tbe beauty of the original draw¬ 
ings, but also in a measure to superior manipulation of the pro- 
pe&s, have proved of immense value. About 100,000 popies of map^ 
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ar now turned out by this - process alone > annually. The 
]\1 tliematical Instrument Manufactory, costing £5,151, repairs 
a! tlio instruments in use and manufactures many of the simpler 
ill plements required for survey purposes, and which can be made 
b i.ter in India. It also form.s adepdt for the safe custody of 
fi t the instruments sent out fromUnglaud. It is likewise large¬ 
ly made juse of ,by .>the Public Works {department, and other 
branches of the 'public service both military and civil. On the 
whole of maps are turned out annually 

independenl^^^p^^^^^^^^ tho preparation and issue of 

which, h^^ye; up to the’present time been lamentably slo\v, from 
various Conflioting causes unconnected with the administi^tiOn 
of the Survey Department in India. 'J'he administrative offices 
cost in all £31,5S2 and the executive field establishments £fi4!,254 
in 1870-71 or £06,100 in all. 

Atlas of India ,.—Forty complete, 13 quarter and 48 incom¬ 
plete sheets have been published. There are 28 general and 
11 extra sheets of Martaban and Teuasserim still blank. Much 
has been dope of late years, but very much still leniaius to be 
done, and of that already published much i.s now obsolete and 
will be superseded by better surveys, and require fresh editions 
of the sheets to be engraved. 

The Geological Survey, 

This Survey was begun in 1850 under Dr. T. Oldham, who is still 
its Superintendent. Its maps are based on the Surveys already 
d. scribed. This Survey costs £23,000 a year. The latest 
Ivoport refers to the calendar year 1872. In that year the staff- 
was weakened by the absence on leave or special duty of several 
officers. Mr. W. T. Blanford, deputed to accompany the Seistan 
Boundary Commission, collected extensive materials regarding 
tlie Natural History of a little known portion of the earth’s sur¬ 
face, which offers many points of high interest and importance, 
in so far as it forms a connecting link between our Indian Em¬ 
pire and the wide areas of !&.rabia on one side and of the Cas¬ 
pian and Russia on the other. 

Central India. —Mr. Medlicott was actively engaged in the 
examination of the Satpoora coal-fields and adjoining country. 
The most important results practically, were two—tlie 2 W.ssi- 
hility of coal being found to extend under the more recent depo¬ 
sits of the Nerbudda valley proper outside the hills, and the 
probability of beds of workable coal being traced more to tbo 
south in fhe Doodhee valley. To test the former Mr. Medli- 
pott recoinme»4ed that boring trials Should be made pear Gad- 
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urwfirra, and tlii^ lias been commenced The actual borings have 
been jilacod under the charge of Mr. Collin, a coal engineer who 
had been engaged at Wurrora in the Chanda district. But he was 
badly supplied with tools, and at a distance from any jflace where 
mechanical appliances and instructed labour could be obtained, 
so that the progress hitherto has been small and very disajipoint- 
ing. Mr. MedliCott is only responsible for the proper selection 
of the locality, the actual working being tinder different control. 
The false economy of attempting to carry out such an undertaking 
■without proper tools and, efficient supervision.'Cannot he too 
strongly insisted on. Mr. Medlicott mcantyhile has been endea¬ 
vouring to push on the geological examination of the adjoining 
country, this being the necessary preliminary to any further 
practical search for coal, his progress in this being, however, most 
seriously retarded by the necessity of looking after boring opera¬ 
tions so inefficiently conducted, without any countervailing 
advantage. Boring trials with imperfect tools were made near 
Gadurwarra. Mr. W. L. Willson was .steadily engaged.in extend- 
iuglhe geological lines and boundaries, from the north of Dumoh, 
where he had been engaged, into Buudelcuud and the adjoin¬ 
ing territory of Rewah. Some of the Dumoh maps W’ere ready'. 
Mr. Mallet, who had proceeded to the coal-fields of Kota, on 
-the soatbem borders of Mirzapore district, mapped out its limits. 
He noticed some fourteen outcroiJs of coal, most of them,.how- 
evei', very, thin and worthless ; some two or three have a workable 
thickness of fair coal. All appear to be on about the same 
horizon, not more than two being seen in any cross section, tlie 
richer outcrops thus appearing to be only local. Air. Mallet has 
also added many interesting mineralogical observations to those 
in his previours report upon the rocks occurring in the widely 
si^read gneiss series, especially upon the valuable bed of Corun¬ 
dum which he has noticed in that neighbourhood. During the 
later ■ part of the year, Mr. Mallet took up the. examination of 
the Hazareebaugh district. Mr. Ball was engaged in the exami¬ 
nation of the coal-boaring rocl^. in Sirgooja. He afterwards 
accompanied Mr. H. BauermaD, wlK)m the Secretary o/State 
sent out to inspect the more impoitant iron-yielding districts, 
with a view to giving a definite opinion, on the feasibility of esta¬ 
blishing iron works in India, visited Beerbhoom, Raneegunj 
and Hazareebaugh. Mr. Hacket carried his lines and divisions from 
the adjoining districts of Jubbulpore and Bijiragoogurh into Ke- 
wah. In the present season Mr. Hacket has been sent to work out 
the details of the more recent deposits’of the Nevbudda valley 
in connection with flie Satpoora basin, which Mr. Medlicott is 
examining at the same time. Mr. Fedden extended to tho 
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south his examination of the rocks of tlie Nizam’s territories 
adjoining Chanda, tracing out the existence of a group of rocks 
under thegreat Deccan trap to west of Sirpoor, containing remains 
of Paknozamia, thus establisliing their relations with the upper 
Jurassic rocks of Kutch and the Rajmahsd beds of Bengal, and 
giving another c],ue towarcs unravelling the connection of the 
so-called Jubbulpore beds* of the Nerbudda valley with the others. 
The full extent of these rocks remains to be worked out. 

Punjab.—^M.r. Wynne and Dr. Waagen were engaged in the 
detailed examination of the Salt Range and adjoining country. 
This has enabled the mapping of the whole of that range to be 
completed, while a remarkably inter^esting and extensive series 
of fossils has been obtained, which promise to open up some very 
important and intricate results. At the close of the working 
season. Dr. Waagen returned to Calcutta .and took up the de¬ 
tailed examination of the Cephalopoda from Kutch, the previous 
collection of which had received very extensive additions from 
the labours of Dr. F. Stoliezka. 'I'his group will forni one of the 
most important contributions to the Cephalopoda fauna of the 
upper Jurassic formations (from the Tithonicn to Callovien) ever 
published. The extent of tliis group alone, without any of the 
other classe.s of Mollnsca, may be estimated from the met that 
that, their illustration will require .about 60 large quarto plates. 
A complete collection of the salts and rocks of the Salt Range 
and its salt minc.s, to be sent to tlie Vienna Exhibition, was 
prepared. A brief but careful description and sections of the 
well known hill of SirhaJi, close to Abbottabad, was published. 

Madras. —Mr. King’s attention was chiefly directed to the 
country extending between Dumagoodiem and Kummnmmett. 
In one plabe a limited area of coal-bearing rocks w’as traced out, 
and actual beds of co.al found; but the country i.s so covered with 
Jungle, and so thickly coated with debris and recent deposits, 
that nothing very definite can be asserted regarding the 
extent or value of this coal without borings. Mr. King 
made a careful exmination of the country between the Godavary, 
and Rajahmundry, and the sea, and tliere found some fossilifer- 
ous beds, the organic remains from which wdll prove of higli 
interest. He also brought the well known fos.^rifcrous beds 
of Kateru, near Rajahmundry, into stratigraphical relationship 
with those occurring at Pungady on the opposite bank of the 
Godavary—here a stream of great width. Mr. Foote steadily 
carried out the boundary lines between the great area of the 
Deccan trap rocks and the underlying beds ; and between those 
intermediate beds and the gneiss rocks on which they rest. He 
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connected his lines with those previously mapped in.by Mr. 
AVilkiiison to the west. The entire area examined, exceptinga few 
square miles on the top of the plateaux, is within th^ drainage 
basins of the Kistna, Gatpurba, and Malpat'ba I’ivers, Mr. Foote 
was also fortunate enough to add to the valuable series of fossils, 
bones, &c;;'of Bhiuoceros, which he had obtained during the 
previous' y^r, and to find others of'bovine animals, together 
with deposits of freMi-water shells, svhich On examination proved 
to be very similar to those found with the ossiferous clays and 
gravels of the Nerbudda valley. 'J’hese ossiferous beds will prove 
of tlie very highest interest when fully worked oiit, as bearing 
on-the distribution of genera in these 2 >leiocene deposits, which 
still exist in other areas, but which have entirely ceased to exist 
within the limits of the districts where their .emains we found. 

Burma, —Mr. Theobald extended his examination of llie 
country between llie -central range and the eastern boundary of 
the country on the Sittang river. The present sea.son will see 
the completion of his examination of British Burma proper; 
and a map and general report will then be prepared for jiubli- 
cation. 

Kutch.—Dr. Stoliezka completed bis detailed examination of 
the Province of Kutch, in which he has been enabled, by the 
application of his palmontological knowledge, to define several 
■well marked sub-divisions or horizons in the Jurassic rocks, and 
to establish their close relationshiiJ to the acknowledged grou 2 )s 
in European classifications. 

Maps .—Of the ‘Atlas of India’ maps, which are to be used 
as the final record of the work, six quarter sheets were ready for 
issue to the public at the close of the year. Of these the four 
quarter sheets of sheet 7!l, containing the larger portion of the 
Cretaceous areaof the Madras Province, were jirepared some time 
since, but had , not been issued, awaiting the completion of the 
adjoining p.vrts. Two quarter slicets, north-east and south-east, 
of sheet 78 were printed during the year and the iiarta of sheet 
77 were sent to the engravers. The Government of India 
doubled the sum granted for the Falwoiitologica Indica. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FISCAL RESULTS. 

The land yields more than one-half of tlie net revenqe of 
India or above twenty-one millions sterling gross every year. 
Up to a recent period the land revenue proper had mixed up 
■tvith it the Forest and Excise Accounts. The combined results 
are seen in the following figures, showing a steady growth, 
Since the first settlement of Lord Cornwallis in 1792-3 from 
four to twenty-one millions sterling at the present time, partly 
from the territoiial growth of the Empire and the population 
and partly from increased periodical assessments:— 

Years: f, 

1793 03 8 913 401 

1793-94 ... 4,048,128 

1704-95 ... 4,197.137 

1795-96 ... 4,123.082 

1706 97 ... 4,058,814 

1797 93 ... 3,809,298 

1708.99 ... 3,966,410 

1799-1800 ... 4,128,138 

ISOO 1 ... 4,221.695 

1801-2 ... 4,446,840 

1802 3 ... 4,290,884 

1803-4 4,480.128 

1S04-5 ... 4.604,025 

1805-6 ... 4,8811,433 

1800 7 ... 4,648 6Go 

1S07-8. ... 5,185 956 

1808- 9 ... 6-336.789 

1809- 10 ... 6,286.935 

1810- 11 ... 4804.156 

lSll-12 ... 4 779.634 

1812 13 ... 4,890,975 

1813- 14 ... 4,004.212 

1814- 15 ... 11.749.294 

1816- 16 • ... 11 648,884 

I816i.l7 ... 12 199,856 

1817- 18 12.-363,6*4 

1818.19 ... 13.490.689 

1819-20 ... 13,034,014 

Since 185C-57 the Empire has retained its present boundaries and 
the figures denote natural growth. The Land Revenue is raised, 
on a different system in almost every Province. In Bengal, Behar 
and Benares the assessment of 1793 was made perpetual witli the 
zemindars, and their relation to occupancy tenants was not finally 
settled till Act X. of 1859. In Orissa, however, there is a thirty 
years’ settlement and in Assam also it is periodical. In 1802 
the same system was applied to MadraSi but after it had affected 
Voi. XyiI., PAWtl.;V, I ■■ .■ 


Years. £ Years. £ 

1820- 21 ... 13,696,189 1848 49 T. 15,832 508 

1821- 22 ... 13,729,217 1849 50 ... 16.451,927 

1822- 23 ... 13 582,804 1850-51 ... 16,998,065 

1823- 24 ... 13,559,439 1851 52 ... 16.690.748 

1824 25 ... 13,055,409 1852-53 ... 17,401,349 

1826.26 ... 13,739,644 1853 64 ... 17.165,966 

1826 27 ... 13,898,539 1854 55 ...17,875,683 

IS27-23 ... 11.754,703 1856 58 ... 18,590,271 

1828 29 ... 13 572,126 1856-57 ... 19,449.327 

1829-30 ... 13,305,096 1857 58 ... 16,749.011 

1830 31 ... 13,338,651 18.58 59 ... 19 816,783 

1831- .32 ... 11,590.332 18.59-60 ... 20.690,918 

1832- 33 ... 11.481,938 1860.61 20,042.936 

1833- 34 ... 11,444.249 1861-62 ... 21,877,489 

1834 35 ... 12,033,718 1862-63 ... 21.904,373 

1835- 36 ... 12,539.772 1863-64 ... 22,548,441 

1836- 37 ... 13,057.725 1864 65 ... 22,607,457 

1837- 38 ... 12,671,743 1865-66 ... 23,008,448 

1S38 39 ... 13,136.980 1866-67 (II 

18*9-40 ... 13.159,669 months) ... 21,450,703 

1840.41 .... 13.155.66.3 laf7-6S ... 22 512,225 

1841- 42 ... 14.039,598 1868-69 ... 22.474.93G 

1842- 43 ... 14-261,136 1869-70 ... 21,066,929 

1843- 44 ... 14,203,971 1870-71 ... 20,622,823 

1844- 45 ... 14,164,162 1871-72 ... 20,620,337 

1845 46 ... 14,372.891 1872-73 (hart. 

1846 47 ...14,981,690 est.) ...21,229,000 

1847 48 ... 16,464,199 1873-74 (est.) 21,180,000 
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oiily the Nortlictn districts, llie policy of the day changed in 
favour of a direct, annual or periodical settlement between the 
peasant proprietors and the State without the inteuventiou of 
zemindars or talookdars, except where they already existed. 
Under Sir Thomas Munro’s influence, accordingly, the ryotwar 
system -of annual leases was applied to the greater portion of 
Madras, The same system was applied to Bombay and has 
since become modified so that thirty years’ leases prevail there. 
From the first such leases were given to the ^Nqrth'Western 
Provinces with the exception of the Benares Division, and have 
since been extended by officials trained in these Provinces to the 
Punjab, the Central Provinces and Oudh, Annual leases pre¬ 
vail in British Burma, the people being unwilling to engage 
for a longer time. Lord Dalhousie passed rules granting a quasi 
fee-simple tenure to purchasers of waste land in, the Soonderbun 
marshes, subject to the condition of cultivating a certain portion 
annually. In 18G0 Lord Canning conceded a pure fee-simple 
tenure to purchasers of lauds in which there w'ere no rights but 
those of the State. : Large estates have thus been bought in the 
tea districts of the Himalayas from Kangra to Cachar and Chit¬ 
tagong, in the plains of Oudh and in some parts of the Central 
Provinces. The Waste Laud Buies have since been modified. 

It may be said, approximately, that lands held on annual 
leases yield the state i millions sterling a year, those hold at 
a fixed rent pay millions and those cultivlited on leases 
tunning from 10 to 30 years produce 11^ millions. 


The conclusion of a permanent settlement w'ith Bengal pro]>cr 
las effectually pravented the collection of fiscal statistics, but 
;he levy of a Eoaduess from October 1873 W'ill throw a flood of 
ight on the tenures, tenants and landlords. Tire land •revenue 
proper during the past three years, nett and gross, may bo 
ieen from these figures: — 

Hevcme', EntpendUure. 


1871-72 
1872.73 
1873 7* 


£ 

Actual ... 20,620,337 

... Almost actual ... 21,229,000 
... Estimate .... 21,180,000 


£ 

2,436,652 

2,443.000 

2,477.000 


, The following table shows the details of the land-revenue all 
over India, omitting Mysore and thh Feudatory States for the 
8 previous years /m ; ' - - - , . 
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Grand Total ... 20,303.803 20,088,60'J 20.467,305 49,137,567 
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Bengal- 

The number of miles purveyed for revenue purposes in the 
year ending September 1872 was 4045 at a cost of Rs. G4-9-lt) 
2 )cr square mile. With the exception of the resurvey of Midna- 
}>ore the survey of Bengal proper is completed. The bulk of the 
area still to be dealt with lies in Assam, where an immense tract 
ill district Lukinapore, estimated roughly at 8,000 square miles, 
extending beyond the revenue-paying portion already completed, 
north and east up to the water-shed, is to be surveyed tojio- 
graphically on the scale of 1 inch to 1 mile. 

The rent roll of Bengal in periods since 1863-54* yhen it 
first came under a separate Lieutenant-Governor, ^ seen in the 
following table:— 


■ 

Year. 

Number of 
ostatbs- 

Current do- 
tuaud. 

Total, includ¬ 
ing arrear 
demand. 

■ 

Collections. 

■ 

Bemls- 

Bions. 

Balance. 



Rs. 

Bb. 

Bs. 

Bb. 

Bs. 

lS53-li4 

188.154 

3,6.8,25,440 

4,02,30,781 

3,04,11,480 

2,87,993 

35,31,3t72 

1857-58 

182,153 

3,67,21,286 

4,00,73,051 

3,05,38,028 

2,77,102 

K,67,S0I 

1881.82 

193,647 

3,72,40,405 

4,03,67,103 

3,03,84,609 

1,78,456 

82,99,229 

I865rC6 

225,145 

8,77,19,764 

4,13,09,437 

8,75,62,227 

8,15,202 

85,00,008 

1870 71 

235.580 

3,91,82,091 

4.82.36,901 

3,88,05,980 

1,57,238 

*2,13,742 

1671-72 

234,584 

3,93,05,907 

436,6(;,»94 

3.89,77.903 

3,37,888 

43,51,708 


The above figures show that the land revenue demand of 
1871-72 exceeded that of 1857-58 by Rs. 20,74,681, or £267,4(;s 
sterling. Of this increase about £35,000 belongs to the province 
of Bengal Proper, and is due to the fact of considerable estate.s 
having in one way or another come into the hands of Govern¬ 
ment, by alluvion, by purchase at sales, or by reclamation fron> 
the Sunderbuns or other unsettled tracts, and which, after 
jiaving been managed and nurwid for a series of years; yield an 
increase of revenue, which adds gradually to the rent-rolf 
Again, there are some outlying districts of Bengal to which 
considerable additions have been made. The district^ of 
Oachar is aliriost a new creation, and considerable tracts not 
permanently settled have been brought under settlement in 
f-lylhet ahd^ Chittagong. In these extreme easterrt dislaicts 
the system is very much ryotwaree. A portion of the Midna- 
pore district is hot permanently settled, consequently periodi- 
«-.il increases have been obtained, and a considerable iheveaso 
js now expected frot^‘a new settlement. The:reyemwbf Behai 
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has increased by about £GO,000, of wbicb' nearly half is in 
ishahabad alone, and is mostly due to the confiscations, after 
tbe Mutiny, of the large estates of the rebel Koer Sing; the 
remainder is due to the settlement of the alluvial accre- 
iious which, either fall to Government or are settled with 
the adjacent landholders. In Chota Nagpore a new settlement 
of some remote tracts not permanently settled, and in Cooch 
Behar 'the development of the Darjeeling district &nd the addi¬ 
tion to our territory of the Dooars or aifb-montane tracts taken 
from Bhootan, has caused a comparatively large increase of re¬ 
venue in those provinces. In Assam only has there been a very 
large increase. When this province first came into the hands of 
Government the revenue was scanty and the collection of it 
made.in a rude and primitive fashion. The gradual introduction 
of a ryotwar settlement, and the opening out of the province for 
tea cultivation, niade it possible about three years ago to adopt 
revenue rates nearly double those Avhich previously prevailed, 
and though a good deal of land was in consequence thrown up, 
the revenue'has nevertheless increased from £128,000 in 1867-GS 
to £208,000 in 1870 71. 


Madras- 

In 1871*72 the area of Government land cultivated every¬ 
where, except in Malabar and South Canara, which have not 
heen surveyed, was— 

£ 

Unirrigated, acr«a 13,Sij9,(;61, aBsessed at ... 1,529 313 
Irrigated, do._ ?,018,8il8 ^. ... ... 1,632,761 


Total ... 16,877,509 do.... ... 3,062,073 

The area was 423,700 acres and the assessment £89,749 Ie.ss 
than in 1870-71. The extent of land cultivated in Malabar 
is about 784,039 acres. The assessment in South Canara and 
Malabar amounted to £299,403. The decrease in cultivated 
area was chiefly caused by want of rain. It was largest in 
South Arcot. In Chingleput and Coimbatore, where the sea,sons 
were favourable, there was an increase. In Salem tbe intro¬ 
duction of the new settlement was, as usual, attended by large 
relinquishments of lands, the assessment of which has been 
raised, but these will jbe'very temporary. ^ 

The followinfr table nives the narticiilars for each district:— 



Table showing the Cultivation in the se’cercd Districts of the Madras Presidency for the official year 1871-7 



This does not include the water rate on lands in the delta talooks of the diatrlct. *!• These are the correct figures. Those entered last year were estiiuates. 
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The effect of good harvests for two yearsVas still felt and 
prices again declined. The subjoined table embodies, the prices 
obtained for the last six years. , 



rtem& 


186a-«7. 

1867.68. 

1863 09. 

1869-70, 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 




Ba. 

Ba. 

Be. 

Ba. 


Ba. 

1 Price of Bice. 2nd flori per gnree, .... 

m 

390 

380 

383 

m 

293 

Do. 

Daddy, do. 

tfo. 

243 

179 


168 

no 

I2S 

Do. 

Choluoi, ! 

do. v, 

m 

224 


194 

178 

151 

Do. 

Cumboo, 

•do*’ ege 

m 

207 

188 

181 

198 

141 

Do. 

Baggy, i' .. 


318 


B 1 

182 

13S 

141 

Do. 

Varagoo,' 

do. 

20S 


■ i V 

126 

128 

93 

Ilo. 

Wheat, 

dOe ... 

800 


■ '1 

m 

683 

615 

Do. 

Sait,: • ■■ 

do. 

330 

299 

296 

316 

837 

339 

Do, 

Cotton, per candy 

ICO. 

m 

114 

146 

133 

114 


' The North-Western Provinces. 

During the last seventeen years nearly the whole of these 
Provinces; except the permanently-settled Province of Benares, 
has been undergoing revision of Settlement. There remain only 
four Districts—Moradabad, .Agra, Humeerpore and Banda, be¬ 
sides Pergunnah Kashcepore in the Terai—in which the former 
settlement had not expired on the 1st April, 1872. In the Dis¬ 
tricts pf Etawah and Muttra the term of settlement came to an 
end in July, 1871. The fiscal results of the assessment up 
to the end of March, 1872, is thus shown:— 


Division;;;'.^., 

Former l;vnd 
revenue 
without 
cesees. 

Bevised 

revenue 

without 

ceeses. 

- 

■ 

Meerut, ITT 

Kitmaon, ... 
lioliilkhand.' 

Agra, ... 

Allahabad, ... ,*, >■* 

JhanBie, ... ... M. 

Beuares, ... 

Grand Total, ... i.. 

csr.-soi 

18 429 
429,169 
352 898 
■ 56.099 
103,037 
254,900 

£. 

711,265 
22 866 
488,207 
407,261 
46.616 
153,166 
341,197 

ipH 

W 

o 

00 

04 

«rt 

o 

3 

I.4 

o 
i .5 

!2i 

1,887,430 

?, 170,008 


The total cost of settlement operations from their commence¬ 
ment in 1864-55 to the close of 1870-71 has been £623,073. 
The amount expended during the first six months of 1871-72. 
was £58,332, thus making the total up to £681,405. The ac¬ 
tual net increase of revenue up to end of March, 1872, is 
£282,631, or 13 per cent, on the land revenue assessed, The fol¬ 
lowing tai^ giyes details for eaph district, r- . ; ’ ' ‘ ' 
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The Wor^i-Weslem Provinces^ 

Revenue, Demands, Collections and Balances for Revenue year ist 
Oct., 1870-SOiA Sept. 1871. 


Putrioti. 

4 

1 

p 

Collections. 

i 

4 

fl . 

«8 tt 

SI 

•s S 

S)'« 

•** 5 
a ® 

^ a 

S’ ” 

S » 

:u 



Bs. 

lUt 

i 

Ear".: 


Dehra Doon 

• a* 

6G.426 

65105 

l,32l 

2.34 

Sahafaopore 

• »* 

10,07.648 

10.05,676 

1.9?2 

•20 

MoozuSeToaggnr 

... 

10,87,383 

10,84,673 

2.710 

•25 

Meerat 

a*. 

17,67,084 

17.61993 

16,086 

•85 

Boolnndehahur 

a*. 

11,38 709 

10 94.724 ’ 

43,986 

3 86 

Ally garb 

a.. 1 

18,40 659 

18,93.163 

1.49G 

•08 

Kumaon 

• a. 

1,43,060 

1.41,730 

1,324 

•93 

Gurhwal 

a*. 

95.684 

95 482 

102 

•11 

Teral 

... 

1.57.786 

1.67,780 



Bijaour 

lai 

10,89771 

10,89,305 

" 466 

-04 

Moradabad 

•a* 

12,22,172 

12,18,603 

3,569 

•29 

Badaon 

at* 

9,33 630 

9,26 524 

7i006 

•75 

Bareilly 

• a* 

17,38,548 

17,29,786 

8,762 

•60 

Shahjebanporo 

a*. 

10.03.»12 

10,01477 

2,435 

•24 

Mattra 

a*. 

16,61,768 

16,59071 

2,697 

•16 

Agra 

a*. 

16.27.801 

16,27,697 

104 

‘01 

Furruckabad 

a*. 

11 51,206 

11,45,715 ' 

6,491 

■ ^48 

Mynpoorie 

aaa i 

11,48,007 

11,41,824 

1,183 

‘ -10 

• Etawah 

: 

11,99.492 

11,98,672 

921 

•08 

Etah 

a*. 

7,46 641 

7,38,906 

0,736 

•90 

Jaloun 

•. * 

8,82,667 

8.81,073 

1,594 

•18 

Jbansie 

a*. 

4,80,808 

4,71,006 

9,890 

2-06 

Lullutporo 

*** 

1,47,324 

1.43.635 

3,689 

2 50 

Cawnpore 

aa* 

21,88,740 

21,86.367 

2,373 

•11 

Futtehpora 

• •a 

14,21,961 

14.21,268 

693 

•05 

Banda 

aa. 

13,04,823 

13,04.769 

64 


Allababad 

• a* 

21,44,280 

21.86,612 

8,668 

' -40 

l^umeerpoiQ 

... 

10,84.103 

10,83,327 

770 

‘07 

Jonnpore - 

... 

12,60,799 

12,24,003 

20,796 

214 

Gorudkpore 


11,64,080 

11,64,406 

10,274 

•88 

Bnstee - 

at. 

10 20,777 

10,10,796 

9.981 

•98 

Azimgnrh 

»a« 

14,91.115 

14,84.170 

6,946 

•47 

Mirzapore 

a.. 

8,45.127 

.8.41,277 

3 8.50 

•46 

Benares 

•a. 

8,96.133 

'8,92.164 

3,969 

•44 

Ghazeepore 

a». 

16,10,594 

14,87,897 

22,697 

1*50 

To\al i 

1870.71 

i86.#6.207 

3.88,76,693 

2.I9.6I4 

•67 


1660.70 

8,88,66,664' 

3,86,56,425 


•79 
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US 


The following abstract shows tlie number of suits between 
landlord and tenant, under Acts X. of 1859 and XIV. of 1863, 
during the, 3 'ear ;— 



rending at 


Decided. 


Diviaiou. 

oloae of 

luetituted 



Pending. 


year. 


On merits. 

Otherwise. 


Me.-rut ... ... 

997 

■ 

12 , 6-18 

‘ 8,09.3 

4,589 

963 

Kiihiikband 

S30 

13 897 

7 723 

6,281 

723 

Agra ... ... 

615 

12.988 


’ 4 064 

650 

Allahabad .... 

809 

10,363 

6 491 

3 640 

641 

beuares ... 

92J 

10,509 

6,647 

3,357 

9-33 

Total ... 

. 

8.679 

60,4.15 

37,843 

22,431 

3,810 


'J'he year 1871-72 began witli very favourable prospects, but 
ended disappointingly. The spring harvest of March, 1871, was 
an unusually good one and prices fell to a lower rate than had 
been seen for several years. The rainy season was most abnor¬ 
mal, It began early—so much so that there was hardly any 
hot weather, and May was, as a rule, cooler than April—and it 
continued late : the downfall was heavy, averaging 54 inches 
over the whole of the Northwestern Provinces, against 45 J 
inches in 1870, 37| in 1809 and 19 in 1868. This resulted ia 
very general injury to the autumn crop. Indigo was a complete 
failure ; the area under cotton was rather less than in the pre¬ 
vious year (1,072,479 apres,) and the crop was below the average 
rate of produce and poor in quality j tbe outturn of most of 
the food grains sown for - this harvest was low. Jf the 
khurreef .(autumn crop) is spoilt by rain, the cultivator is com¬ 
pensated by a bumper vubbee (or spring) harvest. TJie area is 
enlarged, the fields on which the khurreef was spoilt being plough¬ 
ed up and sown with rubbee ; and the extra moisture of tbe soil 
generally leads to increased production. But in this year the u^ual 
compensation was denied to the agriculturist. The prospects of 
tbe rubbee were remarkably fine till;the end of December, but 
the rain that fell then,was heavy and longrcontiuued, and was 
followed by cold, damp fogs, which for tbe most part mildewed 
the wheat and materially affected the outturn. In the Benares 
Division the injury was greatest and most extensive; elsewhere 
it was confined mainly to wheal and the hardier barley escaped. 
In the Agra Division alone the fogs were less prevalent and the 
harvest was above the average. The failure was nowhere so 
great as to produce scarcity, but it was the more disappointing 
because the promise had been so fair, 'i'he following table shews 
how price^?:whic!h had been unusually low in Aprils 1871, had 

voi. s.'ni. sksi.i. , yt-' 
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TJit runj'xb. 


risen to ilieir previous standard or above it, all over the North- 
Western Provinces, by April, 1872 :— 



Meerut. 

Hohil- 

kitoad. 

■ ■ 

Agr»., 

Jkliaba* 

-baa. 

Benares 

JUausie 



s. c. 

B. C. 

8. C. 

8. d 

‘' a- 0. 

s. c. 

f 

i8t aprii, J8?i ... 

28 8 

27 1 

2S 7 

S3 0 

19 6 

21 1 


l 0 t July, 1871 

28 6 

28 If) 

. 20 6 

Si 8 

19 3 

29 J1 

It 

let October, 1871 ... 

27 8 

23 8 

28 3 

. 7 ■ 

. *0 11 

28 7 


let Jauuary, 1872 ... 

22 0 

22 8 

•iO G 

Si 3 

17 7 

22 Id 


let April, 1872 ... 

Hi a 

22 5 

13 13 

20 . 8 


24 it 

. f 

let April, I8U 

40 B 

48 7 

38 11 

29 i 


30 1 

tft 1 

let July, is;i ... 

a 

43 12 

34 7 

33 14 


40 5 

■=i 

Jst Ootolior, 1K71 

39 12 

43 1 

34 11 

29 Iti 


40 5 

SI 

l6t JaQuarv. H72 ... 

20 0 

32 3 

25 8 

24 13 


31 (! 

1 

let April, irr2 

31 0 

33 15 

2U 13 

27 8 

7r9o'..,o.',: 

_ .31 3 

. f 

let April, IS71 

33 3 

34 2 

31 5 

26 7 

23 4 

3;i 7 


1st Juiy, i.s;i 

27 15 

2S 5 

2.5 « 

23 0 

2« 15 

3J (1 


l8C October. ISrl 

31 8 

23 2 

27 4 

26 12 

S3 5 

34 a 

1 

Ifit January 1872 ... 

23 t> 

•J$ 15 

VJ 8 

23 15 

19 11 

27 r 


1st April, 1872 

- 13 7 

25 7 

17 9 

22 7 

19 6 

25 6 


The latest Rent Roll published in 18 (jy -70 showed the 


following;— 


Kature of Settleuieut. 

Atea ill uiilea. 

Aunual fievenut' 
atseased; 

- 

•Settled in perpslaity 

Ill 073 

Re. 

56 57,4-:3 

Settled for SO years or upwards 

4.^..7tlil 

2.Cy Oii 123 

Settled for 10 years aud under SO; 

(i, loJ 

11 5(i !i7(! 

Settled under iO years ... . , ... 

T.'rf 


Seltlemeat iu proyresa 

. la.iij 

id. (is,32') 

Total 

7S.815 

3 0i,37 .332 


The Punjab. ' ' 

Surveyed and Assessed Amt.—The statistics were collected 
in 18t)8 69; it having been determined to revise tiiis statement 
only once in five years, as the variations from year to year are 
inconsiderable. The total assessed area is returned as 65,2'3,0.')0 
acres, of which 20,171,558 acres are cultivated and 45,111,492 
are iiuculbivatedr Of the cultivated area, 5,984,891 acres arc 
shown as irrigated and 14,186,667 as nnirrigated. Of the unculti¬ 
vated area, 3,665,618 acres are entered as grazing Iands,14,017,793 
as cnlturable, 27,428,081 as uncalturable. The gross amount of 
assessment is Rs. 2,17,09,288, and the average, rates are Rs. 
1-1-3 per acre on cultivation, Rs. 0-10-2 on culturable laud, and 
Jijt. 0-5-4? on total area. 

llio folldwing are the details for-jCach district':^ 


Surveyed and Assessed Area (in Acres) of the Punjab, 1871-72. 
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CaUivntioh and Atsessmtni. 
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Land Ttnurii, 


Land TViwtim.—Those held direct from Government are estates 
the holders whereof are liable (unless specially exempted) to 
pay landMovenue to Government, but are not liable to pay rent 
to a landlord. Omitting Hazara '&nd Kohat, the total number 
of such estates is 57,983, comprising 55,312 villages and 
2,139,912 holders,'and covering an area of 52,904,238 acres, 
which gives an average of 912 acres for each estate. The details 
are shown in the following table:— 


Itatura of Teonre. 

No. of 
Estates. 

No. of 
Villages. 

No. of 
Holders or 
Share¬ 
holders, 

UrosB Area 
in Acres. 

1. Zfl!itniiarce comprlging:- 

(Ij,—Largo Zcmindaries (t. c„ e^tntaa owned 
try boo or more ludiridnalfi;, paying 
moro ibaD Ita. GO.UOO per anuuiu reve- 
Boe, 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

(2).—Medium Zemindaries. paying more than 
Re. G,0U0, but leas lliau Its. GO,000, per 
annum, 

4 

37 

44 

294,408 

(3).—^laatl Zemindaries (otber than those of 
cnlcivutiug communities), paying Its. 
B.OOO per annum or less. 

8S1 

1,380 

3,617 

2,572,970 

( 4 ),—Village Zemindarics^estales held by 
proprietary cultivating eommunltiea, 
sharing eapenaes and proBts and paying- 
revenue in common, 

!. StMet held by proprietary cultivating 
oommunitieii, providing eirpenseaofculti- 
vatluu and paying revenue in whole or in 
putt. Ufiarately or 6y afctloii*. with joint 
responsibiliiy in care of defanlt of any 
member of community; including— 
0),—FaUi<larie eatutea-where the property 
is territoi ially divided into main divtsiona 
or into sub-diviaioDB, or iota both! and 
further into fractional sbareain eaehsab- 
divialon. according to a known law de¬ 
duced from ancestral or customary right, 

J.SJJ 

^436 

37,781 

3,536,393 

4y237^ 

9,375 

472,720 

10,135,869 

(t,)—BhaAjnehara estiitrs—whore the proper¬ 
ty is divided into greater or smaller hold- 
InifS, and a meUKiired area, based on 



actual possession, represents the interest 





of each sfaaicholder,—possesalon from a 





time beyond the law of limitation having 
trodden down all claims founded on an-, 
cestral or customary ijght, 

7,383 

3,843 

12 0S3 

1,075,461 

21.456,442 

(3.)—.Wiird PutlnJaree and thayathara, ... 

S,390 

... urn 

897,676 

8,808,987 

3, Talu^Uaree efttates of superior iand- 

owners, receiving the gross revenne from 


t 


the occupant proprietors, and. afierde- 
ducting their own allowance, paying the 
balance to tiorernment, 

Its 


5,760 

6,011,202 

4. Rntnut-frte comprising (1) ja- 

gin, or assignments of Uoverument land 
revenne In favour of individuals or institu¬ 
tions ID lieu of service, or in snpport of 
such institutions tor life, for a term of 
years, or in perpetuity; and (3})aa/iiot 
plots at land belonging to Individuals or 
institutions, which are exempt from pay¬ 
ment of revenue for life, years, or in 
perpetuity, s, ... 

/'■if 

39,83(1 

• 

; 20,«78 

139,063 

5,011,203 
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1 - 

1 

1 Nature of lennre.—(Confi'huetf.) 

’ ’-V." ' [’i " ■' 

No. of 
Kis tales 

No. of 
Villages. 

No. of 
Uuldeis ur 
Shai'O., 
boldets. 

Gross \r('a 
ill rxen- \ 

- 

fl. Est itti of trdi(iie»: t)t ibe Urrtlsh Qovern- 
(1 J-^’lloidlifyoii'Iftigi^' 

6. who have M-deem- 

: ed,''tli<i'rererittB,’ .'■ 

7, fiH-cA'aier*iaad, ,» 

Total, _ , i',.’ 

fiu 

1411 

21 

'ritfli 

■ ■■■ 

' ' «,.w 

1,083 

,80 

'\v;-Yi?C4t30' 

■ 

fiU 

1.'1,330 : 

18.84« j 
2il,U33 1 

,07,983 

00,312 

8,1*9,912 



Teuui'es, not held direct from GoTcrhment, are-estates tlie holders 
whereof pay, or are liable to pay, rent to a landibvij or-gitpei ior 
landowner, or are mere recipients of rent charges from proprie¬ 
tors.—'Ihe tdtal number of these, omitting Kobat and Hazara, 
is 1,712,492, comprising the following varieties 

1, Estates of intermediate Lolders between full proprietors and ten-aut 
iultivators— 

{l.)—Ta/«g'(fars—receiving a fixed allowance from proprie¬ 
tors in commutation of proprietary rights, but having 


no share in the management of the village, ... 13,lf)9 

(2.)—Holders of farming leases, ... ... ... 3,243 

2. /fjohs (tenant cultivators)— 

■ ‘(1).—With rights of occupancy, ... ... ... S7t,997 

(2) .—Holding ooiiditionaliy, ... • .. ... fi.-i.G.So 

(3) .—With rights, ... ... ... 1,232,4(!7 

3. Hoideis of service giants, ... ... ... ... 38 933 


■ Transfers of Land .—The transfers fur the last two 3 'ears were 
as follow :-y. 




1870 71. 

1871-72. 



Nutuber 

ATfirag<» 
Area in 
Acres. 

Number. 

Arerair« 
.Area iu 
iVeres. 

By vi^untary sale or gift, ... 


17.714 

10 

14,373 

17 

By compaluory ealp, ... 



78 

16C 

n 

By inberltaoce, ... ' T.. 

*** 

49,817 

24 ■ 

02,M6 

10 

Tolai 

' 'sea . 

67,668 

20 

66,680 

J7 


In Iasi report a large increase in the number of transfers in 
1870-71 over thosOvOf ,1869-70 was-hoted, and this increase wfis 
nearly maintained ih; 1871-72, the decrease in yqlnntary sales 
being compensated by the increase in transfers by^nheri tan ce. 















ZaH(i- Tranifefi^uil Settlemnit. ., ; J 7& 

Of tlie voluntary transfers tlie largest nuinfeer with reference 
to the nature of the holdings was in the following classes :— 


! 

I 

Shares in gmallsi^lAaftr^; '; .... ... ... .' 

Number. 

Average 
Aren iu 
Acres. 

12 

IlulJlngs Of;ai5S)|^t»r3>ioiilUyators,., ; -r ... , 

, 2,064 

16 

intermediate A lran9rerab)(i cb«4;«eter, ... 

1,476 

16 

tiliftreB in itwned by caUivaeiD^ cbmxnunItiaB/... 

1,358 

■ ' 

30 


Of the compulsory sales, 49 were shares in small zemindaries, 
with an average area of 09 acres ; one was a village in the Sirsa 
District, 4,293 acres in extent, owned by a ofiltivating com¬ 
munity; .3 ,were shares, averaging 002 acres, in cultivaiing vil¬ 
lages ; 94, averaging 02 acres in extent, were holdings of proprie¬ 
tary cultivators ; and 19 were intermediate holdings with an 
average of 18 acres. About two-fifths of the transfers by inheri¬ 
tance were holdings of proprietary cultivators. 

•Settlement operations were in progress through¬ 
out the year 1871-72 in the Districts of Hazara, Peshawar, 
Derail Ghazi Khan, Montgomery, the Aluktsar and Mamdot 
tracts of the Ferozepore District, and the Dnah and Sliahpore- 
Kaudi tracts of the Hoshiarpore and Goordaspore Districts. Of 
these, the settlements iu-the first three named frontier districts 
are first regular settletofents, while the remainder are revised re¬ 
gular settlements. Towards- the close of the year a revision of 
settlement was commenced in thp^districts of the Delhi Divi-, 
.‘'ion, and a /irst regular settiej^nf in the frontier Districts of 
Damiu aud Derah Ismail Khan; The Government of India 
'Sanctioned the extension of settlement operations to the Districts 
of Muzufifergurh, Mooltan ahd’liphtuk. In Muzuffergurh the 
settlement will be a first regular settlement and in Mooltan 
aud Kohtuk a revised regular settlement : The revised.settle¬ 
ments of the Umritsur, Goordai^pre.Sealkot, Lahore, Goojranwala 
and Qoojrat Districts, which were'completed between 1865 and 
1869, have been in each case ^ confirmed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor for'a term of ten yeari , The settlement of the Kohat 
District expired in 1866, and is being earned on from year to 
year, and that of the Jhung District expired in the y^ear under ' 
repork The’^'d^ on which iihe ‘set||ements of the remaining 
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districts of the Province will expire are shown in the following 
table:— 



Djsxbict. 


^Jhelum * 
likwulpiiidde * •.. 
Greaie'r part ofSirsa 
UuibalU 

Ju'lutidbur ,,, 

Sbabpore ... 

Loodiaiia 

Simla ... ... 

iiooabiarpOre 

Kiuj'ra 

Hiaaar 

Kerozepiire 

Small part of Siraa 


Term pi Years for which 
the SetUeaieut was made. 


Id'jwars. 
la. years.,'.j. ■■■■ 
Uuder SO years. 
Under dO years. 
30 years 
Under $0 years.: 
30 years.^:;'' 
Under 30 years. ■ 
30 years. 

8il years 
Under 30 years. 
80 years. 

30 years. 


'I'he land rOvenvie of the Punjab since 1852-53 is seen in the 
following table:— 


Years. Laud ReTeiitts. 

1352-53 ... ... ... ... £045,739 

1853-54 ... ... ... ... 050 333 

1354-55 ... ... ... ... 9B0,4J6 

18.55 5d ... ... ... ... 055,801 

1366-67 ... ... ... ... 947 125 

1857- 158 ... ... ... ... 1.793.913 

1858- 59 ... ... ... 1.002 7<<3 ' 

1850 60 ... ' ... .. 1,858,955 

1860- 61 ... ... ... ...2 nr,630 

1861- 62 ... ... ... ... 1,810, 37 

1862- 63 ... . ... .... ... 1,8(12 3:13 

1863- 64 ... : ... . ... ... 1,043216 

1864- 05 ... ... ... ... 1 891.780 

1865- 06 ... ... ... .. 1,893,047 

1866- 67 (11 months.)-. ... ... 1,902,051 

1367 68 ... . ... . ... .... 1 926.127 

1868-69 ... ... ... 1,802 585 

1869.70 ... ~ ... ... - , ■■ 

1870- 71 ... ^ ■ ... ... ...,2005,276 

1871- 72 — ^ , ... .., 1,999,623. 

Bombay tmd Siadh.. , 


The following table exbibits the Land Revenue, showing 
the Gross llevouue, .Remissions, Realizations and Outstending 
Balances in each Odlleclorate of the Presidency, and also of the 
Province, of Sind 
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Cullivation M%d Atsessmeni of Bombay. 
































Survey and Settlement of Oudh. 
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Ondh. 

During the year tlie Revenue and field survey of the Province 
was coHipleted. Its total cost was Rs. 8,62,502 and. the average 
per 1,000 acres Ks.,58-9-8. The district averages range from 
Ks. 87-3-10 iu Lucknow, which included a survey of the city, to 
Ks. 38-8-0 in Gonda, Up to flie end of September 1871 

406 lUitaa asseased as lie. 1,46,735, per auuum, bad been 

settled.iu perpetuity. 

20 Cl7 00 ,, ,. „ „ 1,41,14,933 W 30 years ana upwards. 

3210,, • ,i . 4.283 „ 10 to 80 years. ‘ 

88'0O ,, ., „ „ 27.393 uuder 10 ,e 

1,731'00 „ ^ ,, „ are in progress of assessment. 

Ths' increase to the land revenue, by the revision of the as¬ 
sessment during the year, was Rs. 7,83,610. The revision 
has added upwards of 42 lakhs of rupees to the land revenue 
of the Province, at a cost of 53 lakhs, or fifteen months of the 
increase it has given to the revenue. Of the assessed area ‘54‘65 
per cent, is under caltivation, 4'54 per cent, is under wood, 6'43 is 
occupied by jlieels and tanks and 21.52 is culturable. The 
revised assessment has an average incidence of Rs. 1-14-6 per 
!icro of cultivation, but the incidence ranges from Rs. 2-6-7 and 
Rs. ■2-6-4 in the more favoured districts of the S. W., to*Rs. 
1-5-11 and Rs. 1-8-6 in the Terai districts on the Northern 
border. The incidence is Rs. 6-12-0 per adult agricultural male, 
or little more than 8 annas a mouth, and will be reduced a*s the 
extensive wastes come uuder the plougli. Most of the cost of the 
settlement was occasioned by the gigantic labour of the first 
record of rights. 

Settlement. 


Kature of Settlement,; 

.1^' 

jtrea in 
miles. 

Annual revenue 

asseseed. 

• 

sr- 

Date of expiry of 
settlement. 

Settled in perpetuity 

466 

1,46,735 


Settled for 30 years or up¬ 
wards 

20,617 

1,41,14,933 

Between the years 
1695 and 1901. 

Settled for 10 years end 
under 30 ... 

' 32-10 

4,283 

Between the years 
1877 and ISiO. 

Settled under 10 years ... 

38-90 

27,398 

Various. 

Settled in progress 

1.731 



' Total;.- 

.•V>;?23i885,: 

i 1,43,03,349 

'■ -••■V 

Settle ments previously 
made, inolqdmg full re¬ 
cord of rigbis, 
Settlemeutav:withont suob 

; 22.896 

.1,00,80,483 

• at see 
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Land Tenures. 
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limit- Soil 'pf Ovdh 


Of this 5,497,^71 acres are held under the law of priinoge- 
jiitiire. Two-thirds of the great Zemindaries, paying mnie 
than Rs. 50,000 of revenue, are so held. Of these gneat Zeniiii- 
daries, there are 31. Of the large Zeiniudaries, the masters of 
which form the bulk of tlie Talookdars of Oudh, there are 379, of 
which agaih ttvp-thirds are held under the law of 
The retUrh^^^^'^ of shareholders in tlie smaller Zemiu- 

dariea;.hr)ii Coparcenary properties cannot as?yet be depended on, 
and no correct deduction cau be drawn as to theiarea and value of 
their average property^ The ai'eaof 370,588 acres is held revenue 
free, chiefly in perpetuity; In five estates only with an aggregato 
area of 3,020 acres the revenue has been redeeined.::/^^^^ are 
60 holders of waste-land allotments; of these 47 have purchased 
the fee-simple of 141,5.55 acres. 

The following return is intended to shew the position of those 
" inferior zemindars and village occupants,” whose rights in the 
soil have been the most important subject of the judicial inqui¬ 
ries in regular settlement. According to the present return the 
number of under-proprietary holdings in the province is 31,280 
and the average rent paid on them Rs. 1-14-7 per acre, almost 
exactly the average of the ihcideucc of the revenue demand. 
Till carefully revised by tlie settlement officers, this return can¬ 
not, be accepted as correct. It does not shew the distinctions 
between the larger and smaller holdings, which is exhibited in 
the settlement reports and the returns of the averages shew that 
many holdings have been entered as single holdings, which are, 
in truth, coparcenary tenures. In one district, in which these 
tenures arlk-perhaps of greater strength than in any other part of 
the province, a minute enquiry has been made. The actual 
number of under-proprietors in that one district is 11,529, and 
the average value of their intermediate right a yearly grace in 
rent amounting to Rs. 24-2-4 per man, in additioii to the ordinary 
cultivating profits. 

YaTieties of Tenure not held direct from Oovernment, 



Intermediate hold- 
erg between zemin- 
dars and’ryOta,. ’. 


On permanent ten* 
lire:'.' 

On {arming leaeea,' 
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Register of transfers .—Ouly one small Ktnindary and 12 
shares in small zomindaries were transferred by compulsory sale, 
as compared with 43 and 27 in the previous year; 59 small 
Zeiniudaries, and 509 shares were transferred by voluntary sale 
and gift, as compaied with 112 and.'6SS respectively in thepre- 
vious year; 20' sales of the holdi%f of proprietary cultivators 
took place, M compared with seven in the previous year. 

Land^Rcven'ii^--^ThQ. following are the comparative results 
regarding inland revenue 


A 8« eased, 
Itemitted, 
Itefttuded, 
Bealized, 


‘ 1869-70. 
L1870 71. 

1809-70, 
i 1870-71. 
r 1869 70, 
L 1870.7.1, 



. T.8. 1,31 08,880 

, „ 1,34,77,015 

. „ 63,433 

. „ 12,315 

. „ 26.548 

. „ 11,021 

, „ 1,28,66,065 

... „ 1.31.43,951 


The revenue realized was llie largest collected in the Province 
fciuce British rule. The balance on the amount assessed was 2‘3 
jKjr cent ; in the previous year it was ouly 17, but iu the two 
years preceding it had been, with a materially lower assessment, 
279 and*475. 


The Central Provinces. 


Survey and Settlement.—The returns show that 25,767 
square miles were previously surveyed according to the Topogra¬ 
phical and 48,549 square miles according to the Revenue Survey. 
During the year 2952'75 square miles were further surveyed ac¬ 
cording to the Revenue Survey, at a cost of Ils. 37 12-8 per 
mile. The surveys were going on in the districts of Raipore 
aud Chindwara. The area in which the Land Revenue Settle¬ 
ment has been made is 66,322 square miles; in 27,641 the Set¬ 
tlement is for 30 years ; in 27,234, comprising the districts of 
Belaspore, Njmar, the Upper Godavei^ aud Mundla, aud portions 
of Ghunda and Jubbulpore, for 20 years; aud in 1,447, which are 
Zeiuinidary lauds in Bhundara and Balaghat, for 3 Wears only. 
The Settlement of three districts, Himar, Ghunda and Mundla, 
had not been finally confirmed by Government ; in Sumbulpore 
a summary settliefeent of the la-hd revenue' for a period of 12 
years was in progress. Oqt of an assessed area of 36,046*256 
acres, pnly i2,37.6,910 (a littleiuore thAn one-third) are ctiltiyat- 
ed, 1 5,737 Are' cnlfurahlb' and J0,408,480 are unChlMt^le; 

1,686,123 axtfeSv^ap giveW ^ grazing la^St^ The^^ L reve- 
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ime assessed is** Rs. 58,05,159. Tbe rate on cultivation 
tliiis falls at 7 annas G pie (neS'i’iy shilling) per acre; on 
cnlf nrahlc lands at 3 annas 7 pie (nearly six-pence| per acre ; 
and on the totalv-apea assessed at 2 annas 7 pie (about .‘5 
pence 3 far|hin^s) pOr acre.; In a Proviice^whifet'e density of 
popnlationf^mes greatly itf difierent; where the 

natural-'fed^reS of the country and qnaliti^ oflhe'soil are.in 
differeat pafit* extremely diverse, the amoiuit’ef cultivation com¬ 
pared ^ilkSthq area assessed and the rate at which the as.sess. 
meuts falls per acre vary very greatly in different;dilfei|efs. In 
Nagporo, for instance, more tlian one.-h.alf the assessed area is 
cultivated and the rate of assessment per acre fallf al JS annas 
3 pie per: acre on cultivation ; at 9 aniias 11 pie ohictoltnrable , 
land; and t iuinas 5 pie on the entire area assessed, In jSltiudla, 
on the other hand,*' where tlie soil is light and pbdf, requiring 
rest every few years, and where the population is scanty and no¬ 
madic, less than a quarter of the assessed area is cultivated ; and 
the assessment falls at the rate of 3 annas 1 jiie iier acre on 
cultivation, 11 pie on the culturable area and at S pie only ou 
the whole area assessed. 


Setllement. 


Nature of Settlement. 

♦ 

Area in 
miles. 

• 

fVnniial reve¬ 
nue iissca- 
ecU. 

Date of expiry 
oi Settleuieot, 

Bemarka 

Settled In perpetuity ... 
„ lor 30 joarB or up¬ 
wards... ... 

„ (or 10 years and 
under 30 

under 10 years ... 

„ in progress 

S7.641. 

2'.2S4 

1,447 

... 

as 

4.5,91.483 

12.0.3,022 
10,741 
......... 

JlOth June 1-^97 

-iOlh June 18S3 
3Utb June ]874 

Zemicdaiy 

•' ■ ' ' ' 1 

■ Total 

5t;,S2i! 

08,05,140 


Lxclusire of Feudatories. 

-SelUements previously) 
made, Including full \ 
record of rights ) 

Oo. without such record. 


■ , 



2 jettlom 6 titda*l Detailed 
ring Uie year 1 Summary 

'■*,200 

, ’""b3,'C19 


Extension of tbe prssent 
summary Setttec'.ent 
of the Samhalpore die. 
trict which iaiiafrbe-| 

- lug settled. 


















Surveyed and assesced area in acres. 
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JSHtUh Biirma, 


Varielm of Tenure not held direct from Governmiint. 


Ifatars of tenure. 
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Average rent rate 
per acre. 

IntemediatB hDldere be-rVA. 
twoen ZemiudUn irad V 9? tenure, 

ryot& fOnfarnilag leases ... 

Byois bolding av Sued rates ... , ... 

liyoM with right of oecnpancy at variable rates... 
(-:ultivating tsuauts vlth no permanent rights ... 
Holders of service grants ... ... 

1.S53 

1S5.743 

I3.S,8C5 

4H3,8U2 

Sl,b07 

Ks. A, r. 

430 0 0 
003 2 20 

17 1 32 
IS 3 13 
10 3 33 

3 0 0 

Es. r, 

182 4 0 
122 5 0 

M 2 9 
11 4 11 

7 8 0 

2 0 0 

Us. A. 1\ 

0 0 0 

0 8 2 

0 13 10 

0 114 

0 10 11 

0 12 4 


Transfer of Estates .—Of small zemiudaries 347 were traus- 
fened by voluntary sale or gift, 142 by compulsory sale under 
tlie decree of a Civil Court > 154 shares in such estates were 
voluntarily alienated and 28 by compulsion. Of proprietary 
cultivators, 450 voluntarily sold their lands and 26 were ob¬ 
liged to sell them. ?Of ryots holdiUjg at fixed rates 1,162 parted 
voluntanly with their holdings and 67 Inst them by compulsory 
sale, while 613 ryots with rights of occupancy sold their rights 
and 46 wfere compelled to sell them. The power to sell land is 
one that'is becoming more and more frequently exercised. The 
Civil Courts order many sales in execution of their decrees, 
and these represent but a small number of those that take place 
for the burpose of satisfying decrees or appeasing creditors. 

Land Bevemie ,.—The land revenue demand wasEs. 60,80,133 
of which Es. 60,76,286 was realized. 


British Burma. :: 

I’he area of the cultivated land uuder settleinent was:— 


District. 

Area 

Settle 

1870-71. 

under 
ment In. 

1871-72. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 





Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Abyab ... 


•s» . 

••• 

79,624 

76,800 


3.723 

■Northern Araltan' 

»•> 

e.e 

e.e 

•t 




iUmree 


... .»• 


64,a3X 

64,946 

. 

43 

Sandoway 



• ... 

10,392 

10,381 


8 

baiigooa .f.. 

• •• 

... 

**« 

211,896 

106,072 


15,793 

flatiseln . 



*M 

73,636 

66,224 


7.3*2 

Hyanoung ■ 

,, 


-#*. 

■b-MiCTl 

196,476 

A . 879 


Proms ... 

• ' ...,■ '■ ■ 


’ 'eeb 

.128,818 

164,239 

26^626 


Thayet ,...■ 








Xoungoo 



•**' 

1 28,696 

28,696 



Shwe-gyen '■. 


'be* 

*** 

10,911 

■10.649 


362' 

.AiQberbt ' 



*.. 


■69,421 


70 

Tavoy • ; 



' **• 


111673 



Mergui , 





f- 20,106 


23 


V-V- 

Total . 

••• 

•883,671 

882,346 

Net de- 

1226 

'-'.i •••• 






■ croafte.- 
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Srilinh Burma, 


Tlie whole question of the settlement of land in this Pro¬ 
vince was carefully considered by a committee of experienced 
officers, who rec^)tB|h^nded that the Settlement estaWishmenb 
sanctioned in 1!;)69 should be jaodified and that, in future, settle¬ 
ments shoulcislbe carried Odt hhder the and control 

of the 's^^D^h authorities ; ihat the prinjii.f|^d|iM®f th 
lishmeni eatertained , foy settlement purposes shppld be to dc- 
. inarcatft* and' inap the various holdings; that whete possible a 
unifoiid laie of assessment should, be,impop^ on;the area of 
each kvveng or plain, such rates to be fixed by the Deputy Ibm- 
■ jnissioner subject to the approval of the Comtpissioner ; that tlie 
system of individual leases should be followed, in; all .cases, the 
joint system having been productive of oppreesibh ; that leases 
for portions of holdings only should not be granted; that lessees 
should be allo\Yed to .abandon their boldiugp on giving one 
year’s notice, or on payineht of a year’s tax j that an allowance 
• for bond Ade fallow laud not exceeding one-quarter of the total 
area of the leased huIdiugs-'Should be grauted ; that the leases 
should be for periods of 6 .pr 10 years, one term of duration only 
being allowed in each kvyeng; that due provision should be 
made for providing that the village enclosure is not encroached 
upon, and that a sufficiency of grazing ground isallplted to 
each village ; and that the fights of the cultivators to the waste 
lands adjoining leased tracts, should not be absolute but only 
preferential. These proposals niet with thp full approval of tho 
jChief Comiuisiioner, and on submission to the Goyernmedt 
of Ipdia ^ere generally accepted. 

, The total area of land under cultivation in i&7l-lr2 
was 2,143,908 acres, an increase of 53,682 acres ovey the area 
under tillage in the previous year. Of tjie gross area under.pulli- 
vation 1,774,776 acres were under rice crops, 45,951 acres were 
fallow, 120,824 abres Were utilized for gardens, 82,383 acres w ere 
tinder miscellaneous crops—Phiefly cotton, sesamuni; tobacco 
and j sugar-cane,—112,302 acres were under toungya or hill 
cultivation and 7.072 acres were grant lands on wbicb'revenue 
had become assessable. T’he great^t increase was in the area of 
rice cultivation, due to the continued demand for this grain for 
teufppe,^!^ the Straits and Chijwd^: .i: 




Surveyed and assessed area in Acres. 
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194 BrilUh Buytiis. 

The jiniounl a^essed as Land Revenue was ^344,523 as 
against £331,944 in the previous year,—an increase of £12/579, 
or 3’73 per cent, of which £2,223.was realized in thfe Arakau 
division, £C,ll4• ili:4Pega and £4,242 in T^nafserin). In this 
Province ■with;a ^arse poj^latiq® and a of countiy 

culturable. uncultivated,Vthe :^^ ofassess^ent range low 

and depend .to a great extent on the quality of the soil and ready 
means feoitpbrtjldr otherwise. In some imrls of Thayet and 
Sandowii|jr the rent is as low as six pence per ^ore-j'Whilsit iu My- 
anouBg and Amherst, where rich alluvial land is ohtainahle, and 
the-facilities of transport are considerable, the higlitet ra,£ii levied 
is six shillings per acre. The light land tax, howdyer, il supple¬ 
mented by the capitation tax, which is peculiar to tW Province, 
and by the rice duty, which is a tax wliich falls, from; a Variety 
of causes, wholly upon the producer and is eqitivaient to a duly 
of 14 per cent ad valorem on this article of export. " 

' No landed proprietors known in India as Zemindars exist 
in this Province. The holders of the land are, with but few ex¬ 
ceptions, the cultivators and the extent of their holdings averages 
about 5 acres. The exceptions are, where grants’of waste,jand 
have been made to Europeans or Natives of India, but such 
grants are but little cultivated. 

_ Varietits of Tenure held direct from Government, ' 
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The land revenue wal Es. 2,67.900. The cultivated area 
amounted to 100,9l2*acres of which^OO Were irrigated,/ -. 
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Varieties of Tenure held direct from Government, 
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' _ Mysore- 

'J'he duration of tbe survey atssessmeot was fixed under Section 
26 of Bombay Act I. of 18G5, for periods of not more than SO, or 
less than 25, years, from the date of the introduction of the 
settlement in each case. Where special reason therefore exists, 
the term may be altered. Of the 81 talooks of which the Pro-^ 
yince now consists, survey operations had been extended to 24 
at the close of 1870 and to 28 at that of the year tinder 
report. Of this latter number, the settlement was completed in 
11 'and the work was still in progress in 17. The Government 
laud is held under the ryotwaree tenure, on a money assessment, 
or on the metayer system under which the Government dues are 
paid in kind. Under the* revenue survey settlement, that sys¬ 
tem, so far as the State is concerned, will wholly cease. Meam 
while the ryots can always convert thein occupation of suoh 
lands into the ordinary tenure and every encouragement to theii’ 
so doing is" afforded by Government, 

Varieties of-Tenure held direct from Government. ■ 
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Land iJ6t;mi.i*d.rr-Th^;J|>nd re^’enue was Its. 71,64,034, against 
Es. 72,91,49$ in the previous year, the decrease being Es. 1,27,4G4, 






















; *lAnd ia^Mse^ed airid (keu-pied^ Ryotwaree system, Tn& xsurveyed and; assessed area and tbe 

*«ssessnientfpr 1871-72 are"shown in the following table:—- 


Cultivation and Assessment of Berar. 



During 1871^72%thft-area of cultivation increased to the extent of 106,741 acres> ihe consequent increase 
in the sssessment being rupees 2,17,923 (£21,792-6s.) The land revenue demand rose from Rupees 47,32,702 
(£4,73,270 4s.) in 1870-71 to Rupees 49,37,847 <£4,93,784 148.) in 1871'-72. 
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The Legultttive Councils of India, 
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CHAPTER I. 

LEGmATWN., ^ 

There are four law-making vOotociis itt India—tliose of the 
Governor General, of and Bombay. Each 

consists of. the jfeecutive Councit with additional members 
rojjresenting the hohroflSctal public, Native and Buropeaiu 

In the Govei^br General’s Council, also, there are generally 
three or fodr official, members who advise-for take charge 
of measuresV referring to the Provinces, such as the North 
West, tbe^‘^^ Bombay aqd Madras. The Lidiitenant 

Governor,' or. Governor, of the Province in which the Cen¬ 
tral Legislature may sit, is ex ofUcio a member of it. 
licngal ^ The Governor General 

has the' power of veto on the legislation of the inferior Legisla¬ 
tures, ana the Secretary of State for India may advise Her Ma¬ 
jesty tb'8isailow the Acts of the Governor General’s Council. 

j . The Governor Cleneral's hegisiative Oonnoil. 

In 1871-72 twenty-one Acts were passed by the Council of 
the Governor Geuerm of India for the purpose of making Laws 
aud llegulation8. -; > > 

Act No. XVIII. of 1871 (An Act for the Levy of Rates ots ■ 
Land in the Nortli-Western Provinees:) \ 

Tha RcsOtatioa of the Soveroinent of India in ihs Financial DaVartment, dated VAiiS' 
Dccomber 1870, conferred iipon f.oca! Uovernnienis the t harK* of certain Departraenta of the , ' 
public Borrice apecially connrcicd with local reouirements, and reddeed tbe amount of (br . 
jtraniB biiberto made for tbote senfices from the Imperial Uevouna. . If became necesBary,; 
iberefore, to snppleiueiit tboee grants, and thus to provide, in tho Norni- Weiitora Freviiices, 
the meiius ,of carrying out many worbii'ot local Improvement wbicb were urgently required, 
but fur which, niider esieting circnaislances, no aeBigiimente could he mode from iuiperiiil 
fotidK. Is districts temporarily settled, in wblch the term td settlement has esplrea. It is 
provided, in ser-tioa 3, that every estate shall be liable tosodh assessment as tbs local Oo> 
voriimeiil ihfhhs St, cot enoeeding flvd per cent, of its annnal value. lu such cases “ hna;l,: 
nual -value” is deSned to itean doable the amount of landTrevenue assessed; for the Wai - 
being on tn estate. In distriots permanently settled, the Locaf Govenimeutfe eiil|i«weT^,:' 
by section 4, to Impose a rate not exceeding two ailhas for each acre qnderenltivlitionj tntrot ' 
which the landlord may, by seetion 7, recover from his tenant,' Section lO prescHbes the-:■ 
objects to which the Local Sovernmeut may assign the proeeede of tho rate; fuid It lip^; 
vlded that the assignment in each district shatl ndt. in anijr year, be less ih^ii the tota! snub 
levied in that year in the district. The nnexpe'n'ded snrpins of any assignment may; at the 
diacrction of the Local Uavei-nmentj either be re assigned for esp-ndirare in theisame die- 
trivt, or applied generally for the beueSt of the Nortb-W«ter» I’toviaces.. Sectl'dn ISpro-; ' 
vidos lor. thh keeping of thenecesssry.acconntsi section U-fW the appointment of local oom- 
mltices bo supervise tho expeuditnie of the sum assigeed, and section 18 tor suits brought for 
tho recovery feuin co-sharers, tenahts or otbeie. of any sum on account of a rate Imposed under 
the aot^ and tor suite on account, of the UiO^i exaction of any such-rate, or for the settlOf 
ment ot;aoqom^. _ ’ 

AetNo. XIX. of 1871 (An Ad 1)6 provide for the 
of Sesaiohs Jodies in and theNorth- Westem Pf(^iw}e£^ 

Doubts having been expressed as to whether the mode of appolntinent orSesaleMdiyltgei-tn 
Pongal and the- North-Western l^vlnce* waeln oonformlty,wlrh the provielonsof the-Begu. 
latione, this’Adt Was passed to dispose ■'of the matter., qnq tordeflnevfithdisliilctrtees the 
powers of the .Idt^tfiovernment in connection .erlth this subject. .The . Act'became ino-i 
perative oh flrttMp^ber 1873, when the new Oddhof Criminal F/ooedurecajfie-iQto turce. 
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The Governor’ Generate Legielaiive Council. _ 


must Ktatc his ol'jpctioij in writing to tho Oollpctor within a mouth (section !>). If lUn 
l.uidl.'nl does not within it mouth ohjeet, the v'.oiieuior niiiy, if ho considers tho 
tii'i uiily tendered by tho tipplicant fiuBioiout, ^raut him a cci titieato saaotioiilug the ad- 
\auee tseotlon JO.) II the auplioant, being a tenant, cannot turuisb any adeigiate security, 
ilic notice to tho laud lord. ih.to worn him that, if within a luontb he docs* not object to 
the Joan, he wlli bo deentgdsifef have assented to it, and to have agreed Hmt the land in 
respect of which thh tean 'ia 'aaleed shall ,Be pledged as security tor ropayment of tho loan 
(sectioh IS.) If theltithdlprd eo slgniBee his dissent, and refueea to withdraw it, the Collec¬ 
tor i.s not to graot h'certiacaie ; if the landlord dues , not expieM^il^eDt or if he with¬ 
draws it, l^:)3i8ji*etor mayi:.,if the value of the laud, toJethOr With, any other Boouriiy 
deposited ‘bytheirihorroweri Is not less than the advaiioe, ^nt ihe .applicant a certi¬ 
ficate aanwohlng the advance. Ali sums granted on a Oertlnoate given under the Act 
are to be ireooverabite'a»;tf they were arrears of land-revenue <i(».by the person to whom 
the advance wm taade, or by hi» security; or,-If they oauuot be so reCMWed, osil they 
were arrears of laad-tevennedua in respect of the land to bo Improved;^ Tjy section 17 
it le provided that) w.heu a Landiord'obnsents thatthelaud lopceapation.-Of tda tenant shall 
be piodgeiHis seonrity for ate advance, the improvement effected by means btehch advance 
shall not be deomod to alter the relative position of the landlords and tenant in ruior- 
ence to the land. Section IS antborise.v the Imcal Ooverumeut, with tbs sanction of the 
Governor (ieueral in Oonncil, to mahe rules proscribing the manner in which, applications 
for advances' may bo made; the cundiiions under which advanees may be gianted, and 
under which they will bg repayable; for.eoonriog the one expenditure of the advances, 
the 'proper oxecnlion, inspection and maintenance of the worhs tiir which the advauco 
was made; the instalments by which advances shall be repaid, and .the rate of iiiteiost 
to bo charged; and for the beeping and.auditing oi aCcotiute of TecefpUhudoxpvudituro 
■underthe AM. , ,■ v. 

■ Act Ko. XXYIl. of 1871 (An Act for the Ri^istratioiY of Gvi- 

‘rriinal THbes and Exlnuehs.) 

- VaHons tribes in the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab and Oiidh carry bh theft and 
robbery systematically. They live quietly for part of the year in their own districts, but they 
spend the rest of it in wandering about the country plundering, and on their return divide 
ihelr gains according to a fixed rule. In the North-Western Provinces alone, there are 
twenty-nine tribes who support themselves in tbe manner above described. In the Punjab a 
system of Police control had been, until withln-the last few years, exorcised over .tribes of 
this description with most useful rosuita The rules Involved in this control wore, however, 
pronounced by the Chief Court to be without legal warrant. The system oonsequentiy fell 
Into abeyance, and ,„tbe result was an alarming increase of crime In the Pan jab and iiptghbour- 
ing tJtritories, which- the authorities found no dlnicnU-y in oounectlng wfth the persons lately 
liberated from eurveillnnee. The object of AMXXV’ll of 187iIs, therefore, to restore the 
. system of snperiutendence and control, aubject. however, to sncli conditions as will ensure its 
.jniot being employealn a rash or oppressive manner. 

■ The second part ed the Act provides a somewhat similar eyetem of registration forennuchs 
who are reasonably suspected of kidnapping or mntilating children, or of committing, offences 
’Under Secti(m-OT7 of the indinn penal Code. Hy section hr,, registered ennuehs are prohibited 
from appearing In. public dressed or ornamented like women, or from taking, part lit afiy 
public nr p'rlyate.ffiihibition. and (by section 77) from keeping any boy under the age of sixteen 
under their control s'.Tior, by section 29, can such a person be guardian to a minor, make a 
■Will, make a gift, or adopt a son.' Provision is made, in section 28, for the removal of 
boys found in the bonse, or under tho control, of a registered ennneb, and for their 
transmissiou to their home or otber safe disposal. 

Act Ko. XXVm. of 1871 (An Act to amend the European 
■ ; Vagrancy Act, ) ' 

.objeci/of this Act is to pro^dcior tbe t^ose of men coming from Austr&Iift in charge 
of,. ndriies,. cu engagemeuts which terminate , on tee conclusion of the Toyage. Such persons 
are at once thrown out of employ and become Tagrants; but aa there is no person in ibie 
.counti^ serve whom’ they have landed, it is impossible to put in force the provieioiw ot 
; . thtHy*one of the European Vagrancy Aot> 1860, as to the recovery of cost of removal 

t imd , ojheir expenses incidental to their vagrancy. The Act meets this difficulty by enliirging 
the; wording of section thirty-one in such a manner as to render the consignee of any impor- 
Ud animal, or the agents in India for the sale ot sach animal, or (if the ooMfgoec or agent 
..cannot be foiind) the agent to whom the ship 1% which theAnimal came was consigned, 

to aiH charges incurred by the State In ooMe^uence of the person who has come to 
Inoiadn;charge of such animal becomlug a vagrant within a year after bis arriyai.io India. 

/Aet Kb- XXIX. Qf \%Il (An Actfor r^]^aling certmnMegula- 
^ tione of the Bengcfl Code whidi h^ve/gi^td to'be vh f0ee or 
hAv6 hecorri,e unneeessaxp.) • ' ’ 

It h an essential port of the scheme for offcotingi complete consoHdailon^ot: the existing 
• anactmentB that ttU Inoperative protleiipns and unaecesBary matter therein-^ 
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rft I'o ex!>nng(>(i. This has already licen accompIlBhed as rcgairiiUhe Acts of the Gov(>n7or 
Oenctal in Ooiiricil, ( jtcniling from the year IwiH ep to the present time, by Acta VIII. of 
18(11* 011(1 XIV. of 1870. 't'ho Bitting procesa has likewise been u)ipiied more or leas effectively 
by the local legislatures to the Hegulations of flUe yadras and Jlambay Codes, and ibey have 
now been reduced to very moderate propor'tiOBSK,, ; 

Jfifty three Obsolete Begalaylous are thus jtpViiWc Ai , 

Act Ko. XXX/pf 1871 (An Act (b repulate IrrigoMpn, 

^j tion and JDrainage in the FiinjaK) ; ■ : 

The pieambie recites that all lakes, rivers, streams, and otbef haturai dralnage-chanoels 
and col lections .«f water SI'S the property of Ooverntaent. 

Whenever tibrernment thinks that the water of any stream, lake, ttc., should be applied for 
the purpose of a canal or drainage-work, a notifleatioh to that eftect Is to appear la the gasette, 
ITovisiou Is made in sections 11 and lit for the abatement of a tenant's rental in respect of 
any such stoppage or diminution, and for its eubancement If the water supply fs Subsequeutly 
restored. • 

Section 32. lays down* the conditions to which all contracts tnado for the supply of canal 
water, and Ttli roles framed by the I.ioeal Oovornment on this subject, must oonformr Seetions 
3.1 to IS define the fioreons who are liable for water used in an unauthorized manner or suffer¬ 
ed to inn to Waste. Sections 36 to41 provide twamodas of payment lur canal-water,—one by 
the ocoujftet to be called the ‘•oconpicr's rate,” and one by the owner in respect of the benefit 
received by the canal-irrlgatlon. Section *0 nuthorizeB the Local Government to frame 
rules for the |pportionment of the " owner’s'rate" between the landlord and tenants of a 
class not liable to enhancement on account of the increased productiveness of the soij. 
In seetions 44 to 48, provision is made for tbe imposition, in certain ca.-es, of a rate on lands 
irrigable but not irrigated. At any time not less than five years after tbe commencement of 
irrigation from a canal, an enquiry may bo ordered by the Local Government into its conditloa 
and the irrigation therefrom. If such enquiry satisfies the Local Government that the owners 
of lands irrigable by tbe canal have not made reasonable use of it, tbe Local Government may, 
with the sanction of tbo Government of Indie, declare that the owners of all lands irrigable by 
the canal, within certain specified limits, shall be charged with a special rate, not to eicccd 
two rupees per annum per acre. Section 48 defines the meaning of irrigabie by a canal" for 
the purposes of this portion of the Act. fioction fid provides for the assessment of cultivated 
laud within 800 yards of a canal, which appears to be benefited by percolation from a canal. 

Part VI. provides for the employ uient ot forced labour in canal-works in such districts as the 
Local Government thinks fit. This was an existing custom In certain parts of the ITavinca 

from time immemorial; it Is congenial to the people’s lo.ste, and this Part of tbe Act doeJ Ilttla 
more than re-cuact the rules which the people have themselves adopted for their own coit- 
veuionce. • ', 

Act Xo. XXXI. of 1871 (An Act to regulate the Weights 
and Measures of Capacity of British India.) 

The Indian Weights and Measures Act, 1870, having been disallowed, Act XXXI. of 1871 was 
passed for the purpose of re enacting such portions of tho former Act as wore understood not 
to be objected to by tho Secretory of State. The act was, therefore, practically a re-enact-: 
ment of Act XI. of 1870. with tbo omission of tho provisions which referred to measures of 
length Olid area,orauthorized Government tocompel iheadoption of the new weights in par¬ 
ticular eases. 

Act No. XXXII. of 1871 (An Act to consolidate and miend 
the Laxo relating to tits Civil Courts m Oudh.) , 

Section II provides for the extent of ordinary original jurisdiction to be exerelsed by the 
Courts, the first grade being empowered to hear suits up to two hundred rupees, the second ' 
grade up to five hundred rupees, and the third pade suits of any amount; the fourth and 
fifth grades—the Commissioner and Judicial Commissionei —have no ordinary original jnris« . 
diction; the Chief Commissioner may Invest sny Court of tbe first grade with powers itp to' 
five hundred rupees and any Court of the second grade with powera up to one thousand,; 
rnpeca. Sections 16 —2.7 provide for appellate jurisdiction. Appeals from Courts of ths'firsi i. 
and sBoqnd grades lie ordinarily to the Deputy Oommiesioner. unless when the smoa'ut la ■ 
suit is over One thousand rupees, whou tho appeal lies to tbe Commissioner. Appealsirota" 
the original judgments ot tbo Deputy Commissionei lie to tho Commissioner, and from thosw.- 
ot the Commissioner to the Judicial Oommissiooor if tbe decision of tbs Appellate'Oonrt. 
modifies-the (iecislon of the Original Court, tho J udiclal Commissioner may, iffie thinks ft 
necessary, allow a'further appeal to himself, li the declaion of the Appellate Oonri.ochiffrms 
that of the Original Court, the decision shall be final, except that, if the-Appeilate Court Is in 
doubt as to s point of law or the constmciion of a document, it may refer It for the dooisiun 
of the Judicial Coiamlmloner. c. . ; 
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Ad No. XXXIII. of 1871 (M Ad lit cthisolUire (uid ihjliic 
ihe Lmv Colicdm of Land-iie- 

venno inother purposcsyj ■ ; • 

The object wm tork^actl in distinct laa^cntge itod in » cerppeadtiiBs foi^, llie variousruleH 
ii’id urrtei-B fegttlated. the gnhiaet of the 8i#S»siu6U( "f tUo land 

levoijup, iui4.ttiO'>e$8tii(t<ttiooof landed iiiterosw tiioiJoutal piov.dfi for lUo 

iipiiuiiitmetit''ii£&i(lBiniB OBtceca of fotir pradea. niwl for the Iggno Mi'ttTed'Dy tJio Lara! tjov(?ni 
lueiit as toiho.'hirtmotiuent, dnlies, pajmeiit and reiiioTal of Latubarasrs^l^Stwaria, Kanunp^'^t 
niid other Tlllaiie offlolais.-. Chapter 11, deals with Bettlements. Section 7 daSnes tin’ ninuiiiitc 
of. the phnvitB ‘'oOtierielitlement, ' and eeetion 9 provides that the Local liovornnioiit ' hail, 
with fhs ptevioiisBifiliStlohof the UoyernweBt of India, jtive written itisiriictions to tii..- oiliooi 
lU' charge 1 'Of 0 settlonieut as to the prineipiea on which the asso.rameul la to be matie. 'll:'! 
various kloda of settlement, sauianiry and reKiiair sotilonioiiis and ro-acttlcuients, an' ; ?<’ 
set out (section 10), and the dotaila of a iioiiiK'aiioa of M'liicjiient presoribcd (secti .a !:., 
Bootion U lays down Ihe docnmenu of which the Iticoui o;-ripli'.r Khali ootiKisl; the ianpuii,,'!! 
in wbith these dobumentH shall he couched, ami the luannrr in which they are to he pi <’parcil, 
signed mid attosied, may'oe presovil od hy the 1.,'x'a! liovri'nnK'iii. 'As to the eficct of settle¬ 
ment proceedings, ills provided, in section lit, iha! j'ldiciai deotsions passed hy Sottloiiiei.:. 
<>lBoefs Shall have tijo same effect, and he iirovo.j in the sania imiuner, as any other jutiioi li 
decision, and that emriet in the record, duly n.nihciulcatcd, shall he presnutod to ho tin,' 
BsCtion 17 provides lortho sanction ot a KoUieiuenl liy the Luca! Olov'eiuuient, eiil.ei m 
regards the asBjssment or the IteiMni-of rigiiip, or lioih ; uuJ reclion IS for the revision o( 
either at any time before sanction. In section !■) iho inie is laid down ns to the revisicn of 
. a Ilocord-of-rights once sanciioned. ami in ilia lollowiug .sootion it is provijcil that any ono 
.. aggri6ve,d by an entry on the lice Ji'd-of-rights Uiay hii:i„ a suit tor o. dcalatution that sii -li 
entry is. incorreot, and may join Uovermiiant and ever;, inieraato,! paivoii a.s defendants i . 

■: such yiiit. Jlevonue Officors are eropoweiej, by seciiun t" le^nire iliceii'ciiou or reiunc 
of bOTudary-piilars. IJy seel,ion an. Berileu.io.>it Offiaar.s mav ie.oio Coiiimisdniis to tsi.e 
cvideuce, and, if empowered by ibcLocai (iovernment, ni-tyiefcr nny mauer in dikpnle to 
arbitrators. With or witliont. the consent (.f tho piirUes. 'I'he .irlnlniio's so iippoinied aie i.i 
have such powers, ami tboir ffnding to be liable I'l such iijnie;i.l, ns ; lie l.ocai G'lvernmont 
directs (section Settlement Oftlcors have ilio same ii.i‘.'.'er.s (section Cl, to coiniio! ilio 
attendance of witnesso,s as are vc.sio.i in tho Civil i mirt.,, and the smiio (is i . enii v 

and inspection of land is.eet.ion Cj) as are siiecillcd m Ktetion f of the L-.iid Acffnisit'.on 
Act, 1870. As ty the effects 01 tho lieeord of-iigsts on rigiits ot proj rietur.sbip, i! is 
provided, in section Sii, that in future soiti.-mcni,, iiiiioes it is mherwisa eaprecsi.v r<- 
corded, ail forests, waste iuuus, quarrit-.s, '■pom.imn.'as pio.ince, and avei'.-'‘di-y inicVi : ts 
shall be doomed to belong to ihoc v. ners of tiie -..iiil insnetiuii t’e thnr, in all j'o '' 

settieineiits, forests, waste-lands, quarries, KiioiitanooBS produce, cud other acocssory lut' rc: 1 1 
in land shall bo presumed to bcinng to if overninciit, bpt that this presumption may be 
defeated by showing, from the a.sses.<meiit, tf ai. i-uch iuiereat was regrrdod as belonging 
to the proprietor of the eKtaic. Minos of inotal or cool are, in every iaitaiioo, the i-roiior- 
ty ,ol Government, but ootnpei.sation for injury non.-, in -wcrklng these, to the Ktirlaco ■,! 
the BOlV, is to be made to the owner of the oetaie. i biiiitor til. denis with “engage- 
men ts for the payment ot land revonnethe persons ! > choin tho settiemenl is to bo 
offered; the mode in wtiicli the offer is to be made; the liir.nility involved by iu acceptance, 
and theoffeotofa refosa! on tho part of tho owiier.s of an e,iau’ to engage for iis 
land-revenue. Chapter 1\'. provides lor the maintenance of Ihe J!ncord-rif-rights by the Deputy 
Commissfouer after the eonciusion of tho eettiemeut, and tor cities to be fraaied by tho 
Local Qcvcmmenl as to tho necessary entries. 

V -Act No. I. of 1872 (The Indian, Evidence. Act, 1872.^ 

Prsvlous to the passing of this Act, India did mt po.s.se.ss inv nnlfoirn bow -d eviJeiioe. 
■Wlthiil .tho presideuoy towns, the Engilsh law of evidence was in force, mortiaed by eci 
tain Acts Of the InJb.u legis'cituie, of which Act II, of 1835 was the most important, 'lids 
measure, however, did not profess to set forth any general un i a\ siomutia slatomeut of :ii.; 
lawt bat appeared to have boon designed, not as a compi' tc l.o'.i.v of uilos, but as sup))\. 

- mehtary to, and corrective of, the English law, and niso of tne < listouiary l.tw of evidence 
' prevailing in those parts of Kritish India whoro the Itnglitli law is not admliii.stt'ied. A„ 
the'joustomary law had not assumed any deffiitte bn-m, and as .-.oiiie branc.'u s of it had f .-ion 
•■i«is,.iBScU»BipJote.abeyaiioe, the Mofussil Uourl.s were ieft without any fixed rules, except ili ' c 
' ^contaihod'ln Act II. of 1835 and other kindred enacfmcut.s, and the praoiice differe i in vu 
rfoaa parte of. the country as to thc degree in ■which the provisions ot the Ktiglish law ,,ii 
" the ..subject were considered obligatory. The Itidiau Evidence Act, 1873, provides,a gene¬ 
ral and oomprehensive system fur tho whole of British India : tho rules contained in it ap¬ 
ply to all judicial proooediugs in or before any Court, inclujjug Courts-Martial, iimt not v> 
atHdaVitS presented to any Court or nBieor, oir to proceedings before an arbitrator, A.r 
“ Court" is dedned to include all Judges and iUagiBtratcs, and all persons, except arbiti.aloi ., 
legally entitled to take evidence, tho Act wiU practical!' he apolicalde to ovciy inquiry with 
which the Ooarts eauln any wry he coucerued. 
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I’be plan npon %hiob the Act proceeds is as followsi e^ery judicial pi*ocpediJifif wlmteTcr 
li i.i /or its object ^be aftcertniriins: of some rijfbt oi liability. If the proceeding is crlminab 
tite object is tc^aecortain the liability to putiisbtseitt of the person accused ;if the proceeding 
civil, as the object is to aecertaiu eorhe ligbt^ pfpperty or etaius, orlhe right of oiieMrty 
toieceivo, or the liability of tho other toaffig^^i^tne form of relief.. All tights and 
litioft are dependent upon* and arise out of, fftcrti the word “ fact*' being defined as iiiolu^ 
ing—1, anything, state of things, or relation of thln^ capable of being perceived by the 
sciiKos; 2, any mental eoitditiou of which any person Is conscious. Any fact from which, 
either by itself or In connection with other facts the existence, nomcxistcnce, nntu e or 
extent of any right, liability or'diaablliiy, asserted or dented, in any suit or proceeding, 
ncoesanrily folTows, Is teamed ** a fact in issue ’(section 3). Ibe ftscertalmnent of some 
such facts isi the objcjt of every judicial proceeding, and for this purijoi^e other facis, con¬ 
nected with, and bearing upon, facts iu is^uo, in certain specifieu ways, are allowed to 1 o 
given iu evidence, and arc termed relevant fnctB: The following ai e declared to be relevant 
fart.s: — 

1. Facta which, though cot in is<i«i», are so connected with a fact in issue as to form part of 
thb same transaction (section C). 2. Facts which arc the occasion, cause or effect, Immediate 
or otherwise, cl a relevant fact or a fuel in mue, or which constitute the state of things 
under which it happened, or jifforded an opportunity for il.« occurrence or transaction (sec¬ 
tion 7). 3. Facts which show or ci-nstituio tuoTiVc i»r ^iripurstM u for a fset in issne or rele¬ 
vant fact; and the conduct o( any puny to « snit or proce^'ding iu reference toany fact in 
issue or relevant fact; the word “conduet,” howcve^ being defined not to inclndo Btaicments, 
except when such statements acconijjiiny or i xplain acts other than statements (section 8 ;. 
4. Facts neceasary to explain or introduce a fact in i'.sue or rcievanl tael, or which support or 
rcbul an inference suggested by a laei in issue i.r roa'vunt bu t. or which establish the identity 
of anything or person whose jdonUiy is lolevani. or fix the time or place at which a fact in 
issue or relevant fact happened, cr f.how the reiation of i^arties by whom such fact was tran¬ 
sacted (sections), fi. Thln<fS said ur done by a coi^syiator in reference to the common inten¬ 
tion. as againat any other cont^p'rator (Rection 3h). 0. Facts which are inconsistent with a fact 
in issue or relevant fact, or which, by ihemsolvcs. or in connection with other facts, render 
the existence or non-existence ofarciovept fact or fjict in i^^swe highly probable or impro¬ 
bable (section 11), 7. Fact-s which onahle the Court to dclcrunno the amount of damages to 
be awarded. 8 . Any trainsaction, by w’hieh a rijiht or cusloin, the existence of which is in 
qucRtion, wrb created, claimed, recognized, asserted or denied, or which was inconsistent 
with its existence; or any particular instance In which such right or custom was claimed, 
recognised, exercised or disputed, or departed from (secdon l-l). 0. Facts showing the existence 
of any state of mind, boiiy, or bodily feeling which Is in isaue or relevant (section 14), 30. Facte 
w hich, when the nueelloii is whether an act was intentional or accidental, show that it forms 
one of a Bcriee of siinlJuroecurreucea (section lO). 11. Facts which, when the que.stion iewbetoer 
a )) iriicular act was done, show the existence of a course of business, according to which it 
would tiotursily have horn done (section 1(5). 

Another clasH of relevant fact- are •• -^dmi^‘Sions’’ (.«ection 17— 31), which are statements ef 
the nature, and muae by iho person.^ and under the circumstances, stated in sections 17,18,19 
and-‘JO. Section ‘J1 ptovidos that, except in two ?-pe(ified instanrea, an ndmiasion may he 
proved only as against the person who mode it, c^r hia vcpreaenlativo iu interest but not iu hie 
hchalt. Sections 2 '.J deal wii.h ccualn exceptions to the relevancy of admiesions, especi¬ 
ally with reference to conte^jsions improperly obtained. Section 30 provides that, when 
more persons than one are bclnir tried jointly for the same offence, a confession made by 
ono of such persons, affecting hiutseif aud .some other of the accused, maybe taken into 
acv!Ount as against auy ouo whom It afTect. Section SI cuaets that admissions are not con¬ 
clusive proof of the facts admitted. Another class of relevant facts arc certain statements 
of rcievaot facts (s-eotion 32) which are relevant when the person who made them is dead, 
cinnot bo found, or has heoume iHcapablo of giving evidence, or cannot be procured without 
an amount of delay or expense which, under the circumptances, the Court considers nnreason- 
alile. These statements are--!, statements by a deceased person as to the cause of hisdeath; 
3. fitatemeuts made iu the ordinary course of business; 3. statements against Interest; 4, 
stateiuonts as to a custom, hy a person likely to be aeqaninted viihii; 5. statements as to 
relationship, by a person having special knowledge : 6 . statements in wills, pedigrees, or 
tombstones. Ac., as to rclaiiunship between dteeased persons; 7, statements in a deed, will, 
or other document, relating to a tiuiisactiou in which a right or cn.stoni was created, claimed, 
jiuhjIUoiJ, recognized, assorted or deuled ; and 8 ,Btatcmeuts'ofxelovautfeeUi;g 3 oriiupiee* 
by a number of persons. 

Cndcr this beading is placcul evidence given by a witness in a former judicial proceeding ; 
section 33 defines the conditions under which such evidence is relevant in another judicial 
proceerling, for the purpose of proving the f.icta stated. By section 34, entries iu books of 
account, regularly kop.t, referring to a lanirei* under cuquiry, arc relevant., but aj-c not suf¬ 
ficient by themselves to charge any pt;rson with liability,’ The four following sectioua pro-' 
viiic for the Gii&c of cutiioB in i-ublic oi ofiicial books, published mai^s or plans, leuitals in 
Acts of Parliament or of the Indian bexislatures. st^iteincnts in Gazettes, Law Ueports, Ac. < 
Another class of relovfmt facta are judgmentB of the ('ourts gi ven iu foi ujcr suite or proceed - 
ingH. Sectioc 40—44 define the circumsinuves under which they become relevaut. Section 40* 
provides for the pled of renjudtcaia, by enacting that any judgment which, by law, proventa 
a Court from taking cognizance of a ruit or bolding a trial, is relevant when the question is 
whether such suit or trial should be hold. By ecctibn 41, a final judgment of a competent 
Court, in the exercise of Probate, Matrimonial, Admiralty or liisolvoney jurisdiction, which 
coiiforB or takes away any legal character, or declares a person to be entitled to any sr.ch 
character, or to be entitled to anything, not as against any particular person, but absolutely, 
is conclusive proof as to tho legal character or right which it confers or takes away, or de- 
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cl.xrcs to exist or Jiot to exist. Ju'1j:ments, other then those referred to In section 41. ere 
iricvant, if they refer to relevant matters of a piiMio nature, hut are not conolusivo proof of 
llo.t which they state (section’ilS).' Other judgments are irrelevant nnlesd their existence is 
a fact In issue or relevant fact under sotdo other provision of the Act—as, a jf, the existence 
of a judgment agaiuSt a might bo relevant as showing his motive for murdering the 
iiidgmeut-oreditoi. > ' ; ■ * 

Bolevant .bpinibna arc next dealt with.; aeotlons 45—51 Mt.ibnh the eases in which opini¬ 
ons are relevant, namely, the opinions of experts as to points bt.foreign, law or scionoo or art, 
or identity Of handyrritlttg i the opinions of persons aoqtjainted with handwriting as to Us 
identity ; the 'TOihlOns, as to a general right or cn3tom,.of parsons vvhb would be likely to 
know of it, it it existed; the opinions cf persons having special means of knowledge, us to 
(1) the usages and tenets of any body of ro.en or family ; (2) the oonstitutlon or goveni- 
inent of any religious body, or ,3) the meaning of terms used by partlciilaf classes of people 
' (section 49}; and, except nnder cettii|u eireumstauces, the oidDinns expressed in the conduct 
of persons having speoial means of knowledge as to the relationship of one portion to another. 
Sections 63 to 56 deal with the oases in which '* character” la relevant either' in blvil or criiul - 
nul proceedings. This concludes the first Part of the .tot. which disposes of the relevancy of 
facts, or, in other words, answers the question, IPAat facts may be proved. 

’) he second Part of the s ot answers the question, flow facts, which ore relevant under Part f, 
are. to be proved? Sections 66, 57, and fiSennmorate certain facts which the Conit will ru- 
cognize without proof, namely, those of which the Court takes judicial notice, and those 
which the parties agree, at the hearing or by writing under their hands, to admit, or which 
by any rule of pleading in force they are deemed to have admitted. Sections 59 and 60 pro- 
vide that everything, except the contents of doenmouts, may be proved by oral evidence. 

but that oral evidence must, in every instance, te direct; (,the evidence of a man who 
1 elates the impression produced on his own senses by the tact stated, or, if the fact to be 
proved bo the existence of an opinion, who states that ho holds that opinion. An exception 
js made iuf.avonr of statoraenta of the opinions of experts, which may, if nocessai y, ho 
proved by the produotloo of a published treatise. If or.al evidence relates to a niaterinl 
thing, the Cojirt m.ay, if it thinks fit, rcqnire it to bo produced for inspection. Tlio 
next chapter (sections 61 to 90) deals wii.h the mode in which documents muse 
be proved. Sections 62 and 63 define primary and second.ary evidence, and the two next 
sections provide that, except in certain specified cases, document* must be proved by 
primary cvldenoe. Section 66 provi,ies that, in certain instances, it shall bo necessary, 
in order to make use of secondary ovidonco, that the party in possession of a dueninent 
shall bo first served with notice to prodneo; but the (loiirt may always dispense with 
this necosaity. The pro.if ofsignatnresofdocnmonts required bylaw tobeattested, of doen- 
inepts requiring attestation, but which a party admits, and ot the identity of handwriting 
are next dealt with (sections 07 te 73). Provision is next made fur the proof of certain docu¬ 
ments defined as “public doouiiienta'' (sections 74 to 78)! and the next ton seotiona (79 
to 99) lay down certain presumptions as to documents, which are to be drawn in the 
.■c.ases enumerated. Thus, the Court shall presume that documents purporting to be cerilfl- 
■ cates, or O'lrtlfied copies or other documents declared by law to be admissible as evidence 
of any fact, ni* genuine (section 79;; thivt a record ot evidence purporting to be sigiicii 
by a competent officer is genuine; and the statements by such ofilcer as to the mode in 
which it was taken are true (.section 80) ; that (lovernmont Clazettes, Private Acts of 
Parliament, &F., are gonuiiio ; that the seal or signature of a doonmenc admissible in an 
English Court without proof is genuine: that maps and plans made by order of (iovorn- 
•liieut are acmirato; that books purporting to be printed by order of Government and to 
contain the laws of the country, and books containing reports of judicial rulings, ai* 
genniue (section 84); that powers-of attorney executed before certain officials were exe¬ 
cuted as they purport to have been (section 85); and that documents called for and 
not produced were duly attested, stamped, and executed (aefition 89), The Oeurt, also, 
may presume that n document purporting to l>e a certified copy of the judgment of a 
forei)jn Court, If authenticated in the manner pro.<oribed, is genuine and accurate; 
4hat books referring to matters of public interest were published as they purport to have 
been published: that a telegraphic mossago received corresponds with a.mes8ago deliver- 
*a for transmission ; and that documents purporting to be thirty years old, produced from 
proper custody, wore signed, executed, and atteetod us they purport to have been. 

. 'CUpter VI. (sections 91 to 100) deals with the exclusion of oral by documentary evidence, 
•' Action 91 provides that, when the terms of a contract or disposition of property have been 
rsdneed to writing, and in all cases in which any matter is required by law to be In writing, 
vHO evidence shall, except in the cases stated, be given in proof ot tho terms of such 
'contract, disposition or matter, except the writing itself, or secondary evidence of iho 
'writing. In casts In which secondary evidence is, nnder the Act, admissible. By section 
93, when any contract, disposition, or matter of the nature referred to In section 91 has 
■been proved in the manner there provided, no evidence of any oral agreement Or stotement 
.shall he admitted, as between the parties, for the purpose of contradicting, varying,; adding 
to, or subtracting from, its "terms. Several provisoes, however, are added,' grounded on 
.decisions of the English Courts, sotting forth the cases in which oral evideneO Is admissible 
for t& purpose of raodifytng'a written contract; and the following aeotiotts lay down, with 
soma particularity, rules as to the conditions nnder which the language of a document may, 
if it is ihsnfficient, indistinct, tochnteal, inaccurate or unmeaning, bo snppIeitlSuted by oral 
svidenco, 

"'The material and mode of proof being now disposed of, Part til. of the A.et goes on to deal 
with " tbs production and efleot otovidenco.’’ Chapter VII. lays dowii .(uIes,|or. deciding on 
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whom, in each Instance, the borthon of proof liop. Besides the general rule In section lOi, 
that the burthen of proof lies on the person against whom th% decision would lie if no 
evidence were gieen on oither side, some special rules are given in the following sections, 
t. ff., that the burthen of proving a fact neeoasary to make any evidence admissible lies on 
the person whe wishes to give snob evidence (section 104); that when a person is aecosed of 
an oftenco, the burthen of proving the existenee otciroamstanees bringing the case within 
any of the general or special exceptions of the Indian Penal Oode or other law, lies on the 
accused person (section 105 1 )'tlmt when a fact is specially within a person’s bnotflcdge, the 
burthen of proving It lies on blip (seotion 108)-; that when the question la whether a man 
is alive or dead, and It tshbown that he was alive within thirty years, the burthen of 
proving him to be dead lies on the person who asaertslt (section 107); that when a man has 
not been heard or‘ for seven years, the burthen of proving him to be alive lies on the person 
who asserts it (section 108) ; that when persOns have acted as partners, landlord and 
tenant, or principal and agent, the burthen of showing that they do not stand in those 
relations to one another lies on the person who asserts it (section 109;) that the 
burthen of proving that a man is nbt entitled to that of which he Is in possession lies on 
the person who asserts it (section 110); that when a person ocenpies a position of active 
conQdenoe towards another, and a transaction takes place between them, the burthen 
of proving the him /tUei of the transaction lies on the person occupying sttch position 
(section 111); that the birth of a person during a valid marriage betweeu bis mother and 
any.man, or within 280 days after its dissolution, shall be conclusive proof of bit' legi¬ 
timacy, nuloss it can be shown that the parties had no opportunity of access (section 112 ;) 
that a nottacatton In the Qazette of a cession of territory shall be conclusi ve proof that a 
valid cession has taken place iseotion 113); and Snaliy, section 114 allows the ijontt, in a. 
large number of cases, to place the burthen of proof on which party it pleases, by providing 
that the OoiiH may presnme the existence of any fact which it thinks likely to have hap- 
I'cned, regard being had to the common course of natural events, human conduct, and 
private and public busiuegs. In their relation to the facta of the case. 

'I’he subject of stoppel is dealt with in chapter Vlll ; the comroteneo of witnesses in- 
chapter IX., and the mode In which witnesses shall be examined in chapter X. Atnongsb 
other xirovisions on this subject, it is enacted, in section 149 and the following 
sections, th.at a witaess may he asked questions, not otherwise relevant, for the puriiose of 
testing his veracity, finding lUt who he is, or shaking his credit ; that when the question is .. 
as to matter not relevant, except in so far as it rends to injure the witness's character, the 
Court shall decide whether the wi ness shall be coiiipellud to answer it, and shall be guided 
In deciding on the admissibility of the question, by certain specified considerations (section 
148); that such question shall bo asked only when the person asking them has reasonable 
ground to believe the imputation conveyed to be well founded (section 149 ;) that cases in 
which such questions are asked by barristers or pleaders, without siich reasonable ground, 
may bo reported to the High Court (section 16*1;/and that, when such questions have been 
answered, evidence ebalt not be given to contradict the witness's answer, except in ihc cases 
especially mentioned (section 153.) Section 155 points out the mode in which a witness's 
credit may bo impeached by the adverse party, or, with the Court's consent, by the person 
whs calls him; section 159 provides fur corroborative evidence ; fectious 169 andlBOforrt 
witness refreshing bis memory by reference to a document made at or near the time of die 
transaction to which il;;.relatcs; and section 191 that a witness so using a document may he 
ei-oss-oxamincd upon it Section 165 confers on a Judge the power, tn-order to discover re¬ 
levant facts of asking any question he pleases, or ordering the production of any doeumeqt; 
but it provides that bis judgment must bo bised on facts relevant and duly proveu : that 
the Judge shall not compel a witness to answer any question which he is by the Act priviieged 
not to answer; nor ask any question which, under the provisions of the Act, is improper, 
nor. except as provided by the Act, dispense with primrjy proof of a document. 

ebaptor XI re enacts a provision of Act II. of 1865, to the effect that the improper adm's- 
sion or rejection of evidence shall not, of itself, be ground for a new trial or reversal of aiiy. 
decisinn, if it appears that, iudenendently of the evidence admitted, there waSsulBeient evi¬ 
dence to justify the decision, or that, if the rejected evideuce had been oduiitted, it ought 
not to hare varied the decision. V 

Act^o. 11. of 1872 fAnAct to revivea'tideontinue tlm operation 
of Act XV. of 1867, to make better.provision for the appoint¬ 
ment of Municipal Gommittees in the Funjah, and for other 
purposes.) ^ . 

Act No. III. of 1872 (An Act to provide a form of Maimage 
in certain cases.) : : ? 

For some years past the attention of the Government bad been directed to. the cl^g 
of persons, not belottging to any of the established religious of the couutiT, to aform of 
marriage the legality of which should bo beyond dispute. Ihe members ri the Urahmar 
batcaja haring taken (be opinion of the Advocate Uruerat of Bengal on the. Validity, of 
tho marriage ceremony practised among themselves, were led by his replyJtoentertain 
grave doubts as to the legal effect of marriages so solemnized and as to the iogitimacy of (ho 
offspring arising therefrom. The positionof ibeseaud other classes rendered it clear that'otief 
ought to be afforded : considerable doubt, however, wasfelt as to the mtde in'which this coiild 
mostoonveulently bit done. Ihe intention originally was tphavea simple CivUhlatiisge set 
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mid in 18CS a Bill was acoardingly Introdaced •* to loKalise marriages between certain Natl res 
of Britisli India not profeslTug the Christian Religion.'' the Select Uoniroitteo, howorer, 
to which this measure was referred, reported that the rarions Local GovoniiMonts were nnaiii- 
inously opposed to its introdnotion, while they agreed in considering that » would be un¬ 
objectionable if confined tpl tha members of the Brahma saiuaja, fur whosfi benefit it was 
immediately designed- .The Committee reootnmonded, therefore, that the Bill should bo tbns 
restricted in its set^jtad provided a declaration to be made ih evsi? case of a person uitir- 
rying nntfer.it,, tp .the .effect that the person so marrying was* member of the Brahuia-sa- 
maja. This. propiml, .^however, .waBscrbngly obJected'tobjr the.leBSfdmdiced section of tho 
Brahmists, whpritiaU,: thetnaeivee .the Adhi Brahmas-niida. and, ra^iiirding themselves still 
as Hindim, depsv>cated ail legislation on the subject or Brahmlhi, marriages, as implying 
doubts which thejr did irotfee'. as to their competence to oputraht valid marriages, and ob¬ 
jected to the Bill as indicating tb-t the Brahmist sect necessarily,professed views with which 
they did not sympathice. On the other band, it was found ^st tho more advanced sect 
«r the Brahmists - had no objection to doelaie that they were neither Hindos, ilahomedans, 
nor Patsle,. and would bo satisSed with a Hill providing a form of marriage for persons who 
were prepared to make a declaration to that effect. 

The present Act, Hccordingly, is so framed as to apply only to such persons as do col bo- 
.long to the Christian, Jewish, Hindoo, Maliomedan, Barsoe, Booddhist, Sikhor Jaina re¬ 
ligion,,and by section 2 it is further necess.-iry lu order to a marriage under the Bill that— 

(1) neither party should have a hns^nd or wife living; 

(21 that the man should have completed eighteen years, and the woman four¬ 
teen years of age; 

(S) that each party, if under the ago of twenty-one years, should have obtained 
tbe consent of his or her father or gnat dian. 

It ia also essential that the parties should nut berelated to one another in. any degree of 
consanguinity or affinity which would, according tb'any law to which cither of them ia sub¬ 
ject, render a marriage between them illegal. As to thi.v last point, however, it is provided 
. 'that no law or custom as to ccusanguinity shall prevent such persons |rom marrying. 

. unless a relationship betweon them can IM traced through aomewomiuon ancestor, who 
stands to each in a nearer relationship .than great-great-grandfatbei, or unless one of the 
.parties is the lineal ancestor, or a brother or sister of a lineal ancestor, of the other. Section 
37 provides that the Indian Divorce Act shall apply to maiTiages contracted under tho Act, 
and that a marriage under the Act may be declared void, as well for the causes mentioned 
in tbe Divorce Act, ns on the gronnd'that it contravenes some one or more of the conditions 
<■)> (•)< (3) or (4) of section 2. By sectiou 18, the issue of .marriages under tbe Act shall, if 
they marry under tire Act, bo snbjccr to the law of tbeii f.ither as to the prohibition of 
marriages on tho giouud of consanguinity or affinity, subject, however, to the provisoes att- 
uexed by the Act to tbe rule on this subject, hi order to guard agaiust.tbe Act being used 
inferentially to throw a doubt on the validity of nniriiages contmeted otherwise than 
under its provisions, it is provided that, if the validity of any such marriage shall bo 
questioned in any Court, it ehall bo decided a.v though tho Act .had not been iiaased. 
Bection 20 provides retrospectively for tho validation of certain marriages solemnised 
before the passing of the Act, by persons who, if it h,<d been in existence, might have 
taken advantage of its provisions, 

Act No. IV. of 1872 (An Act for declaring%}ldch of certain 
rides’, laim and regulatioyis have the force of latv in the Pun¬ 
jab, and fon' other purposes.) 

On the acnexatloh of tbe Punjab, the province had been for a considciablo period ad¬ 
ministered l«r means of rules and orders issued porsonally by the Governor General ia 
council ; atio, cren after the appointment of a Lieufonant-Govoi nor, it vva» undotstuod that 
the laws iu force in other parts of India wore not In many instances extended to the Punjab 
in a plenary ar^unconditlonal manner, but were liable, from time to time, tohemouilied 
by .a4.mfpietf%tB^.g(rderii .of the Goveroment of India or tho Local Government. A large 
■ Tiumber hf sufea 'Oi'ders were in existence whoi' the ' Indian Uouncils' Act was passed. 
This mea^nre Wits deemed to put an end to the p-iwer of the Governor General to p.tss 
orders for the goveinmeut of the Punjab, othermse than in accordance with the means 
therein provided; but section 25 had Iho effect of giving all rules and orders hitherto is- 
aued by the Gqvernar General or the Local Government tho f.vrco of law. Ono conse- 
quepoe <4-tbiB.was. that it became impossible to say with certainty what the law of the 
^ovlnce as' the language vf Government had no^ in many iustancre, maao it clear 
how , fat a aircetton' was intended to he imperative, or to what extent laws lu force in 
other paiAs of India were intended to be enacted ; nur-had any appioach to an authorita- 
Ayp ' list of . the rales, orders and regulations iogalixed by section c6 of the Indian Councils 
/attempted; The difficulties ariefttg from this state of thiugs .were most felt in 
eonneeuoP with a volume commonly deaotlbcd as tbe Piimjab Civil Code, which wah issped 
eriglualiy as a- £oio Manual for the use of officials, but had o. me to be regarded by soine 
emeets in the Punjab as having. In parts at least, acquired the force of law, white other 
effloera still treated it as Invested with no more than its origin >1 PtithorUy. A difference 
of opinion on this point having arisen between the Judges of the Chief Court, leilslitiion 
became inevitable. . _ ’ 

Act No. V. of l%’l 2 (An Act to remove doubts as to the jurisdic¬ 
tion of tMEigh Court of Bombay over thA Province gf^i^h.) 
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Bengal* 

Act IV, 'of \^I\,~^An A0t forIho heUersanitation ofPoorei 
and other towns iri,'. Orissa, dkd>. regulation of lodifing-houseS 
therein, ' ,~ '' ' 

This Act UMie pmliion for tli« HcesBlsg aod regulattoa ot ]>t)grima\ lodglng-hoases 
at Foorcie, and-on the mala Uaea of road leading thereto,'and for the better eaoita- 
tioD of Pooree and other totrne in Orlesa. It empowered the' Lieutenant-Oovornor td 
appoint a BOalth Officer for Pooree, and empowered .the llagiatrate. to great booBe- 
ownora Itcenaoe tor ^the recaption of lodgera into their honaea, Bo'ojeet to Inepectloo, 
and to peoaltieBi tet breach ot rulea It proridad also certain conservancy regulatioBa, 
and empowered'the liaglatrate, with the assent cf the Health Officer and Civil Sur¬ 
geon, and the iaaoUonof the Lleutenant-Qovernor, to make byelaws relating to coneervancy 
and the regatatlon of pilgrims. The LientenantrOoventor may extend the Act, or part of it. 
to Bhoobanessar and Jajlpore,eor to any ot the towns or villages in Orissa used aa pilgnma' 
Etagea, or on tbs lids of roads habitdally traversed by pilgrims. As many as 497 lodging- 
houses have been licensed under the Act, and improvements in the way of tbelr ventilation' 
bare been impressed. On the notice of the ownersi' Attention has been paid to conaervancy, 
and a general plan Ot drainage la being oonaidered. As far as is yet known, the Act hat 
Worked Bucoessially, and has met with no opposition. 

Act y. of 1871.—-kin Act to fadliiate drainage in certain 
districts of Bengal, 

This get ptfividee for the.better drainage and improvement of certain lands In the districts ot: 
Hooghlyand Burdwan. TheinumB advanced to carry out the scheme most bo reoaid by the pro¬ 
prietors of the lands improved, with intercsi ato per cent, per annum. They will be apportioned 
amongst suoh proprietors by t’ommlssioners with reference to the qoatitity of land In the poa- 
eession of each which will be dirootly beneOted by aneb improvemonte and the benefit derived 
by such land. ' The some eo apportioned are recoverable from the proprietors under tbe provi¬ 
sions of Act Vll. (B.U.) Ot ises. Tbe proprietors, bu the other hand, are entUledtorecuver from 
their snbordlnate tenants, sums proportioned to the area of the lands of their tenants 
beueiited by the works. This Act maybe said to be an experimental ene. If it snccepds, 
tbe same prinoipte may be applied to other parts of tbe country and other marshes. In this 
case tbe proprietors have consented to accept the sebeme, and it is hoped that it will work. 
The powers ot tbe Commissioners cease After the apportionment of the chargee. ’ :' 

Act yi,of\%ll.—rAn Act toamendAct VI, of ISQZ,passed 
the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal in Council. 

Act Vli. of 1871 .—An Act to amend the Calcutta PoH Im- 
pro’Ceniimt Act, 1^70. 

Act VIII. of IS71.—An Act for the better regulation o^^^^ 
markets in Calcutta, and to empower the justicesJq ^tablim 
Municipal marJeets. - - 

Act IX. of 1871 .-—Act for the oqnstrudion of abr^gS 
across the River Eooghly betfoeen Howrah and Calcutta^ , ■ 

Actjf^^l^\.~-An Act to provide for loixilraMn^^Vfhef 
constriiMioh and maintenance of roads aud other means of 
communieationi * ■ ; 

PAsied to provide locAi rating for tbe eonitraotlon and maintenanee of roadi . 
and otheB.mma pf comnuinieaUon witbiu the l«wer Provinces of Bengal. It cannot extend to'* 
the toTO^hl vtueqtta m to. aw ptau governed by. the Clstriot giunieipai Improvement^e^?.' 
or the piw^ Towns' Aet, tS6& With those exoeptions, the Weutenant.QoVernor may .eiiwiv^ 

It to anx.:dHtriet or diatrhits: within-thsi territories snhjeot. to his government.. In any distriOx-- 
where the'Aet, It In force, all immovable propertyis,UabIe to. the payment of adistfiht i^git'' 
** whstroct and maintain roadsi dr., Miblh the district. To enforee this pay- 
ment the Act-^rovides for the valuation of all lands therein., .Ho'.arns miiait he-inade by 
the holders W ialli'estatea: and tenures saperior to cultivatlag ryots, who are defined to be 
persoas enmvating tend and paying rent there for not exoeeding Be. 100 pgrahnumc^iand'alsa 
by owner* wi^jijaatgaoti acquired from or under the aigthoritr of dOTernneBt. In*: e«ss for 
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lands is not to exceed a half anna la the rupee of the annual value thereof* The bolder of an 
estate must pay yearly theuhtire amount of the cess tor the landa comprised la bis estate, less 
tUedeductioncnloUlatcdaitltMtOf therateof theoess for every rupee tor the refotiue pa,vaidBf"r 
the estate. Tbebolder jpf jk te&re must pay. yeofty to his superior, landlord the ooss uji the loiul 
comprised lu his, tSnujrd.'leiiia'the deduction to ho oalculathd atvdUe-half of the rate of the ccsh 
tor every rupeij o|l;,*ge teat paid by hito for iha tenure. Xbe ^UttWIjto^ryot must p;.y to his 
landlord oiie.^^.di|.tbe oeis ealoulated upon the aunun}y»lda.^|ijtlpppi. The act provides 
tbe times of p^i^iic and the modes ofreoovery tr.omt^a.'l^iUta.wdvtf'fd'phy.: llonscs also 
sro liable totne eon according to tbe rates mentioned iU'd'|ushmudeaba‘|lxea to the Act. The 
cess Is payahle'by the occupier, vrho may deduct oue hfilf'otthd hum ffdm bis rent. Mines, 
quarries, tramways, railways, and oiUor immovable prppeiW'ttptapeoially provided tor, must 
pity rood cess os a rate not exceeding u half anna on every rilpee Of ttfe,annual net jirolit 
thereof Distriot committees are constituted under the Act, members "ibereof being cii her 
appointed or elected. Provisions are mtdo to regulate their mode of trahsaetiug hnsiut ss and 
to define their functions, which inelnde the preparation ut a statement Of the roads, Ae., lo 
be brought: within the operation of the Act, and also the preparation of an estimatf of the 
. income and exponditm'o for the year, together with siiocificatlons and estimates of the wurkf. 
to be performed during the year. The district committed^ also determine the rates of cess 
which are required tor each .rear. Brunch committees arc also to be formed for divisions ul 
the distriot by appointment and by election. They are in.all respects aubordlnate to the tils, 
trict committee of the district The fund raised by the cesssS'muet be applied In puying (I) 
the necessary expenses tor carrying oat the provisions of the Act;(J) in the payment of tho 
staS and establishment; (S) in tlM eonstrnotion, repafr. Improvement, and maliiteiianro of 
roads and other means of communication. At the olosuot the year tbs Act tfas in epcraiiuu 
in seventeen districts, and measures for valuation are now In progress. 

Act XI. of 1871.—An Act to enable the LicutenanUGoveruor 
toMce a cenms of Bengal. 

Act I. of 1872 .—An Act to extend the horfbvAng ’powers ofihe 
Justices of the Peace for the Town of Calcutta, and to pro vide 
for the repayment of municipal dell,’ 

Act 11. of 1872 .—An Act to amend the law for the registra¬ 
tion of Jute xcarehouses, and to provide for the cstablishne at of 
- an efficient fire-brigade. 

' fAct III. of 1872 .—An Act to amend the Calcutta Port Im- 
prove'fncnt Act^ being Act V. of 1870 passed by the Lieutenunt- 
Qovemor of Bengal in Council, andto awmxd Act XXII, of 1855. 

This received the assent of the Governor General ’6h Gtli 
JuneM72. 

Madras. 

The fojlo-vving Acts were passed in 1871-72.' 

.■ Ad VI. of 1871,—An Act to enable the Government to levy a 
Pp/way pf &msefon saU ’^ sudi districts of 

' Presidency of Fox't Bdint George as the Government may 
thirik proper. 

/ ^dl of 1871,^An Act to apierid Madras Act T. df 18G3 
(An Act to pi'cvent ■■ damage to the Madx'as Pier; to regulate 
the traffiio ; and to 'provide for the levying of tolls upon the 
samef ar^ fapro'mdeftrr Jis egsteuHon 
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Bombay. 

The Council of tho Governor of Bombay for making Laws and 
Regulations J)assed the following Acts during the yean: — 

Act I, of Act io’^rpvid^ for 

employed in To^m and Sv^burhs-^i^e-Act, XXVJ. of 1850 is 
in force, ■V'-"';., 

Tho oxpendUnre on PQila?,'JiaTlnj, undsr'^ths prdorp of th« Oovornment of India, been 
mado a provincial chargo; «'appeared equitable that the Potioe empioyod for the protoctlon 
of tho Inhabitant* .of partioular place* in wheih Act X&Vl. of 180i) was in force should ha 
tuaintu ned oat df the local rates. 

Act TL of 187 1. —An Act for imposing duties on certain of 
the non-ogricnltural classes in the temitorm subordinate to the- 
Presidency of Bombay, 

This Act tmposes a duty oh those olassea of theMofnssU community who, heretofore, have 
roiitributed neither to tho local one-anna cess levied on the lanil, nor to the rates and taxes 
levied by municipalities for town improvements, dovernment has since suspended the 
operatiou of Uris Act. ' 

Act I. of l&J2.—An Act to amend Act Xlll. of 1856. 

Act II. oflSf^.—An Act to sexiurc the payment to Qbvern- 
ment of certain additional sums of money by the Corporation of 
the Justices of the Peace for the City of Bombay. 

In consequence of the embarriused condition of the municipal Snancea, and to on.ible 
the Municipality to meet immediate and preesin^ liabilities, ah application (or a loan of 
l-t lakhs to the Municipality was made to the Oovernment of IndiOi That (loveru- 
cunsonlod tf) a.dvauoe the loan on the conditions that it should be paid oil W th¬ 
in •.'0 years, with interest at the rate of ft per cent, per annum; that the boi rowiiig power 
c ni'eiied on the Corpor.ilion of the .luslieosof the Peace for tho City of Bombay by 
r.omh .y Acts II. of iJitl-ft and IV. of Tsfi? shoulii be cancelled by legal enactment; that 
.iny moneys hereafter to be'borrowed by the Justices should be borrowed under the provi¬ 
sions and subject to tbo conditlon.s of Act XXIV. of 1871; and that, to secure the repayment 
of tho loan, au Act similar to Bombay Act 111. ol 1870 should be passed by the bocal Ifegisla-^ 
tiva Couuoil, - 
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Tht Indian Army^ 

CHAPTER II. 

THE Imj, ENGLISH AND SEPOY. 

• 

H. E. IfoH, Napiev, t>f Magdala 

and JB./G. C (Bengal) 

Engiafer^;S||^ked|4iSit W. Mansfield, as 

Cotnn3ia>t|^P«^ii^fm India;;^ and took his 

seat as ah^ektraordinary member of th4;|Q%erii6r General’s 
Councii ;onsthe" 2at4 J&ay of the same year. The Provinces 
ofhave lebh a ideal Com- 
inander-^h^Ohi# wlk> Ida me^^ of the Goverhhf’i Odhhpii. The 
forces immediately under the Commander-in-Chief 'of India 
are technically known as the BengahArmy.^ B that 

Army there is the Punjab Frontief ^^o^'df Nai^e which 
is directly controlled by the Lieutenant Govetnor of the Punjab; 
tlie^lCentral India Horse and the Nati^ ’iCpfps in feudatory 
territory, which are under the immedikfedr^erB of ^ 

, 3g;0r General alone. ^ ^ 

'gtrength of the Inaian Amy. 

When Sir W. Mansfield made over the command to Lord 
Napier, ip April 1870, the nominal establishment amounted to 
184,074 and the actual strength to 172,613 men; Of the latter 
:56,33S. was the strength of the British forces in India 
and- 117,280 that of the Native Army. Of the latter 60,900 
were in Bengal and on the Punjab frontier, 31,202 were in 
•^adras «and stations garrisoned by it, and 25,178 in Bombay, 
^perides these there were 7,086 officem including all in-civil 
: appointnients. As. the overland relief was 

.l^^pfe^ife^ihpActum sf^ngl^ was lower than it generally is, 
'■^kih^' ihipl^ength returned fa^ the Medical JDepartment, the 
following shews the gradual reduction of the effective English 
garrison since i860 wmeu the Mutiny campaigns were at an 
, end.; The figures exclude commissionea officers ; 


Year; 


• . 0 '' 

; Strengih 

18601 


tee" • 

^ 97,882; 

1861 / 




ib63};j' 



71,069? 

1868 

r,. 


6il,902 




68,284; 

iioAv:- 


• • • 

64,405' 



K---*** 

v‘69,94h: 



. 

. ■56,942 

1868 " 

’5'R^ ''i’i 

•4« ■ 

•- 52,282 

1869' 



56,,:d'5,6,439.-j 

1870 


-v‘ 


iiSTf.V 




•3- ^ 


1 8 




Comparative Strength in 1862-55 o/ni 1871-73. 


The military aggregate effective strength^ in each year since 
1862, in detail of English and Sepoy troops, and of officers and 
naen, is given in the following table 

Aggregate Effective'Strength of 




Teal*,.;' ,1'; V'|| 


aSTJ 78,084 75,897 7,730 JOMOO 2 

Mrs , 88,085 75,403 2,617 106,043 2 

3,880 ' eaOSS , 71,818 2,«57 105348 

3,334 , 65,ti6 65«49 3,538 103,380- 


5U2 (0.201 08,433 

3,265 ' 60,073 02.328 

3,243 6.3,822 00,071 2,303 

3,170 , 68,773 61,942 2,325 

3,001 65064 80,046 ; 2,286 I 103728 

2890 ; 65308 61,268 2,369 102.801 



140,60/ 

216,846 

. 136,646 

209,009 

136,078 

207.201 

182,366 

199,006 

129,410 

193,873 

.128.186 

190.814 

134,860 

193,940 

. 133.358 

196,300 

,, 130.866 

19(1,93l 

120,789 

191,047 



The follbwing contrasts the present strength of the British; 
and Native Forces in India, with their strength in 1862-63:— 


1802.03. 

Sunptantl 

1$ ErigMol eotpprislDg 104 Eattcrlei Boptl 
Arilllery,' 

11 Beglinei)t»,jCa»»Iij'. 

66 BeglmoBts, Iniantry. 

The Labors ugbt HorM, 

Tbs Gut Indian Ksgtment. 

Tbs Bntaslaa Battery ol Artillery, 
bladeei. 

(4 BsglzDsnts Cavalry (ineladlng tbs.0^ids 
Cavalry; two Beiriments Central India 
aors 5 and tbs nsoleeand Brinpoora^ 
Cavalry.) 

U7| Bsgtinsnts Infantry Ctneludlng tbs Kalwa 
and,, Meywar Bbeel Corps, tfaS Erin- 

S Dora and Oeolee Infantry, Bbopal 
attalion, and two Begtmenta of Nag 
’vpots Infantry).' --..i 

26 Oontptoles Sappers and Miners. ' . 

' WaflM alrfillei’p. 
n Punjab Light Field Batteries. 

> Pniyabatfflgon.Company. 

Rana.t 4ua|raanaPeslntwarMoiU)tidaB»t- 

--J|,( BsUbriabBydMatod Oontiiiiiiat, 

• ASiain LoMO ComiMuiy.;. . '-r.- 

RaubaV ■ 1 Battalion (lallindausp. 


1871-72,: ; ■, 

. Suropeaati 

14 Brigades, comprising 86 Batteries Seyal 
.AtiUlery. - ■ • 

9 Regimeets Cavalry, ■ - , 

60 Begimeats Infantry. . 


JTelivtt. • 

30i Begimeats (lacladiug the Saida CavedOy,, 
tw.0 Begimeats.Caatral India Boras, 

; and the Oeolas and 'BriniMra Ca. 

' VBiry), ■ 

136} Begimeats Infantry (Including the Ualwa. 
and tfeywar Bheel. Cofm the-Erin- 
popra and Deolee Infantiyv ud the. 

. Bhopal Battalion). h'. 

26 ObnipanleeSapperBaadMlnar^?- 
JTatm ArMlllmi- ■ 

72 PnnJabLlghtF.le!d'''Battetlss,'MS;,. 
Rnsaii J f “io® Oarrlsen Oenipaay, :; <;■ 1®, 
®*''**‘' j Bsa»raand Peshawar lioiiatliiil.fiiir;i: 


Ib^Bjiv 1 Comnanlei— 
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Statement of the Military Charges in Englamh for the Army in India, for the years 1861-63 to 1871- 


Cost in England for ten years, 
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Tlit Indian Armyt 


anato u^ - ,' 

; iM-eii. 

isoB-exI 

'y' 

^186X34. 

■T" ..—' 

1664-68. 






’i»' V ,!i i’r''";. ' i-’ 

• *.•• ■f-.v*- .' • - 


K*. 

•. V.)i 


. w«J ■•.’W 

8s.: 

• 

■ 

Bs. 

L<-ATm^WI tHrtttoii Stiff „• 

. tl,S7;B30 

. 46,38,'669 

47.63,838 

48,18,680 

U.—Admiaiattatlfa Stefl . ;, ... 

I3,«r,«j8 

19,08,814 

30079 

: 19,13,610 

llI.-ltegim«Bt»i i>»7, AiiowanoM. 



• ' 


•ad Charges... .." 

• 7,M.47,400 

6,88.83,361 

6,69.17,836 

Emm 

IT>-CammsMrIat Departmsat.: 

7,S6,S4,900 

■ 2,31,^934, 


i8,40,00,930 

Y.-4.Btad aad BemouBt ditto ... 

16.99,930 

18.88,711 

18,97,417 

‘17,16,670 

VtiClothlag jditto ... 

S,98,980 

18,39.791 

T,49i628 

: 20,17,800 

VII.—Barrack ditto ... 

16,77,630 

21,48,67il 

'28^8021 

'' 8S;64,660 

VIII.—AdaitoIstraUoD of Hartlai ) 


v'',. ■ • ' ’•■ ■■■" 



; , .■:Law ',..■ ,:g, - J 

8,99,799 

3,22,844 

3,64,611 

4,04,940 

IX,-4ledical Deparlmeet ... 

80,74,950 

74,89,384 

68,89,016 

44,03,030 

X.^rdaaiwe ditto ; . ... 

47,98,190 

36,681788 

41,47,688 

48;87,980 

XI.— Ecclesiastical ' ... 

88,680 

2,S(,480 

2,48,889 

. Vi,48,240 

XIL—Edscatloa ... 

48,900 

1,72,888 

3,78,819 

; 2,66.390 

Sill...!-Sea Traasport Chargea ... 

25,060 

1,8085 

< .38,66,882 

38,46,840 

XIV.—MiBcellaaeoas Serrices ‘ ... 

36,19,030 

43,04,448 

81,41,836' 

: 13,70,650 

; ' '^XV.—^olmi^r^Ootpf, ■ , ■■'■ ■... 

, 92,820 

i9o; 

;'t ; 89,663 

^ 32,210 

Xvit.iBewatds for Mily. Services,.. 

•»6lS9 

' csssO 

1,71,218 

'■1,68,050 

Offiem 

1,33,800 

2,97,206 

2,72,199 

■ S,CO,200 

XVIIL—liUItacp f easiow 

, 63,77,680 

64,85,861 

- 6M3,868 

63,15,300 

XIZ.—Wldovrs’ Bsasloas, dCom-) ' 





pas^aate Allowaiicea... f 

. XX.—Soderaiinuatloo Pea^oas A) 

■ * .eratiaitic(( ...-,; /, 

31,800 

85,077 

l,74,il0 

1,05,650 

,94.310 

78,081 

1,86,990 

2,00,810 

CncliisslBed Chargea ...; 

1,81,21,176 

22,89,069 

■6,04,473 


Bor^ya 

^ fi'-' 

4.80,310 

6,94,920 

'6,68,188 

8,26,930 





.Xotal^Grcaa Bxpeoditore ekolaaive 
K'OtXaropaaturai ... 

.;r ", “* 

14,20,08,830' 

12,80,69,990 

12,49,74830 

1009,870 

<^ilAi|eeeIpts 

98,62,190 

" " 80,28,090 

74,74,910 

.7468,670 

' ' f 

Xet Bxpasditare n; ... 

1^28,36,640 

11.70,4^900 ] 

1,76,04,810 

2,44,64900 


. vv A90tf>oo a^fa poen exaiaaflu ffftfn thu , 

»bora,iWi»(l»^ w taciUtata »wp«|1WiL,irWj>9tI«^Sffl5^ 
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Cotl in India for Uh ytavt. 


itcita, for tU years 1861-G2 to 1871-72. 


1866-6(!. 

■ ■ «- 

1890.07, 

(llmootbo.) 

' 1807-68, ■ 

';I868-W,,,", 

186970. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

Bs. 

f} 

, ‘ 

« Bi* 

■ 

''BS.',;, 

'-f'Bau:: 'V 

Es. ' 

4»,3I,622 

’48,88,301 

-It 40,68,028 

69|82,498 

82,39,824 

46,61,8W' 

<W,68,408 

19,78,494 

- 18,78;i^ 

^ . •• 

10,40,010 

21,19,888 

19,60,823 

19,67,943 

. „19,89,338 

*,89,80,840 

8,98,49,080 

6,67,76,048 

A5'<.«,732 

.o.i34,m 

mMm 

’6,Mk926 

3,19,69,333 

9,86,57,287 

2,18,9^898 

2,39.37,284 

2,42,57,486 

2,19,61.340 

A9%93,609 

19,13,692 

20,49,881 

■ 8*,97,669 

29,62,457 

25,84,168 

19,67,993 

18,07,316 

18,39,138 

11,81,183 

11,03,999 

10,48,082 

11,04,276 

8,78,872 

11,91,336 

33,38,918 

31,90i418 

89,03,942 

37.95,808 

36,34,906 

32,73,293 

33,63,4% 

4,19,638 

3,82,083 

4,40,429 

437,106 

4,33,902 

4,25,979 

4,51,816 

44,35,330 

39,30,924 

44,14,477 

49,89,696 

45,73265 

43,78,524 

42,16,008 

44,97,740 

. 41,98,892 

86,93,726 

96,47,967 

64,41,016 

62,15,8*7 

89,90,747 

9,40,332 

- i^l2,G9S 

2,7^48 

2,22,616 

2,17,627 

2,05,922 

2,09408 

9,88,743 

*.67,786 

4,16,216 

4,26,892 

4,07,489 

4,39,989 

6,*7,11* 

34,09,481 

99,88,387. 

16,11,910 

17^93,022 

14,95,109 

61,40,230 

6,0(\^ 

46,62,991 

.47,08,14? 

41,10,174 

85,44,303 

40,08,236 

32,98,010 

48,37,388 

41,392, 

41,933 

' i- 

1,82,898 

44,394 

47,275 

72,773 

79,838 

j89.612 

1,87,700 

1,75,640 

. 1,42,298 

1,28,395 

1,30,278 

1,01,023 

2,27,802 

1,99,998 

1,76,774 

1.61,281 

1,55,503 

1,38,446 

1,22,388 

94,68,881 

33,89,348 

68,64,296 

87,69,522 

87,72,963 

67,07,804 

59,73,690 

1,10,499 

91,078 

98,870 

1,10,622 

1.W,8?7 

W90 

1,84,481 

9,01,810 

1,99,428 

1,87,042 

1,23,602 

1,82,220 

1,B8,M2 

A 1,94784 

. 

49***4 

•••■44 

'■ 4 4 444 

•M»66"; 

,‘•••••§•44 



. 

. 

444*44 

-- 444 ,•* 

444>*« 

. **444* 

•••• 

13,90,94,129 

%^M,0S,836 

12,60,34,695 

12,98,96,998 

12,82,87,800 

12,64,63,027 

12,00,93,194 

72,88,400 


74,27,120 

1.10,18,030 

1,<A04,226 

04,89,8*7 

88,93,409 

13,18il(\798 

11,72,38,948 

11,86,(7,848 

11,88,80,635 

11,76,^274 

11,90,86,180 

11,11,99,7^ 









ittflEt (altbough tdjmttd In the tsooaati of ilUiterr expendUctn lB la(lU)Md uidadtotlM 
ID gjbBeqatDt^Mit wbidt van •djoitedin tb« Hohm Aoooucti. r 


mxm, PAbT.i, »c 
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. T}ie A rmy in India. 


The oiet cost 'of the English ami Sepoy Forces in Englaml 
and in India, lias gradually been reduced from sixteen to fifteen 
millions in the,;jlevgn yeai'S ending 1871*72 for whieu there arc 
“ actual” figures 5^ ■ / 

. , . uc' k -5? ' • ■■■ ^ '•< 


'V »'■' 

. Orpsa Chargee. 

gggi 

• ' fist Ohatgee. 

'-cj' . 

■'■■V §•■" 

s *60 

a ■ 

. » 

cS 

»0 • 
a ' 

' A 
'ib 

s 

India. 

. 

-8 •- 

' i'h 

•■'.ss. 

Total Net 
Charges. 


e 

.♦■c, 

s 

s .■ ■ 

S, • 

.r'*£r' 

£ 

1861-62... 

2,949,145 

H,209,983 

10,404 

' 656,210 

ai88.741 

73,253.664 

16.192,405 

1862-63... 

2,491.374 

12,.500,9:19 

99 

802 309 

’4;481,275 

11,764,690 

I4,HI5.965 

1863*04 as. 

2,273,12*1 

12,497.882 

319,710 

747,481 

;s,».n.4i8 

il,750.451 


1864 65... 

2;605,19:j 

13,181.957 

7.294 

7.35,567 

,2.597.899 

12.446,800 

15.944.289 

1865-66 ... 

2,833,894 

1:1.999,412 

" 26.58 i 

728,3491 

i857,3U 

:S,481,072 

16,ri38,;48ii 

1866 67 (U months) 

».88.'>,505 

12,140,383 

19,879 

717.489 

8ia65;629' 

11.t22.894 

Vi mHjrJii 

1667-68 „. 

3,t99.829 

12.603.466 

16,400 

742,712 

3.433,429 

11,860.754 

15,r;4t,l8:! 

1868-69... 

3,280,016 

12M56C 

31,521 

1:101,508 

3.24^4195 

11.888.063 

I.5.i;iivn.5s 

1869 70... 

8,5()().»9. 

12.823,750 

22,183 

1,960,422 

8.478. Sii? 

11,768 82' 

ifi.iMT.iyri; 

1876.71 ... 

3525.497 

12,549,303 

18.463 

943.68.5 

3507,034 

n.fOS.OlS, 16.112.6521 

1571-72'... 

3,646,(147 

1-40U9,319 


8S9,340j 

3,587,109 

11,119,979j 

H^rOT.OtSSi 


■Kpte.—The amonnu *1)oto shown &a eipenilitnre in England incinilo the valnnof Europe 
stores, In all the ;cate, whether exhibited at the time iu the Borne or Indian iweounts. 


Oncers .—The unemployed officers were M follows according 
to the Army List of 1st January 1872 



No. 

Total pay per 

TliUl pay per 


Qiensem. 

aaoaai. 



' Be. A. P. 

Be. A. p. 

Major-Ueoeral ... 



CotpBel'..«^ ... . ... 

1» 

5,968 4 0 


Lieiiienaat Colonel' ■ ... ■' ... 

t 

1 205 6 0 

13,613 1*2 0 I 

Major , , . , ... 

104 

96,840 0 0 


Captain.-.'' '.w -'-';; • 

70 

46,171 12 0 


Ueutetioat ... ■ ... 

101 

42.014 9 10 

6 04.175 6 0 

■' ■ Total ' " ... 

12 

2,563 6 0 

34,360 8 0 

304 

1,04,148 4 .10 

23,20,779 10 0 






^The average cost of each of 4,167 officers, w hiph was Bs. 4,478 
in ; 1862, rose: to. Es, 6,373 in. 1872 for each of 3,216 pjicers in 
^inUitary employipent, jSiwope.: fl'he fol- 

;ldv^ing gives the'detawir^, 



















































Thit English Army in Indict. 


Health of the English Izmj. 

Dr. J, M. Cg^fiingliam, the Sanitary, popinissiooer with 
the Governmeniof Hdia, in his eighth ftdjjQtt for 1871 pub¬ 
lishes the;, a^nwr ta^ile8 oft Dr. Bryden Jihibh^^^^^ first 

time, embra|b;?the statistics of the whdl||;®^|p|in 

^ »norfa!t% among tiU Eufcr^&m 
•thrw j^saidoncisa during 1871,^compared icoith that of;ta^ ^ear since 



Thio.ydei^i-rate : for Bengal in the last year,, 17'83 per 1,000, al- 
thpi^h^Mowter than it has ever been previously, is still above the 
ititta Which ; has b^n a.tteined in the other Presidencii^ and 
'W-specially.! in .>BoinMy. The marked fluctuations in the Bengal 
mol^lity^^^;^^i^ due to cholera, contrast, as a ijhlei witb the 
comparatively steady^oportion pi dearths ih both Madj^^s and 












































Adii^miom into HotpiM and Daily ^ck. 
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Statement showing the admissions into Hospital among European Troops 
in the three Presideneies during lUl^ compared with tltOse of each 
year sinee 1858, -V.' . . 


AdniiatfoiM per 1,000 of OTerege atmgili. 



. ■%, 


1858 



1859 


Ai* 

1860 

.... ■ 

ass 

1861 ^ 



1862 



1863 • 



1864 



1865 


• Jf 

1866 



1867 



1868 



1869 


• -1 a » 

1870 


a... 

1871 


... 


1 699 
1361 
1.291 
1,232 
1,521 
1,426 
1,460 
1,358 
1.S88 
1,258 
1,436 
1,193 


The average number daily sick in hospital in each year varied 
as follows,:—' ' -.V: ;■ " ■■ ■ -■ 

Statement showing the proportion of Daily Sick among Ewopeaw, 
Iroops in the three Presidencies during 1^71^ compared with that 
of each year since l858. , 


fieogel. 


8,111 

2,228 

2,051 

2,045 

1.970 

1,838 

1,641 

1,605 

1.601 

1,412 

1,438 

1,729 

I 





Bengal.* Uadiae.f Bombay J':';- 


Daily Sick Average Dally Sick Average Pally Sick 
per 1,000. Strength, par 1,000. Strength, per 1,000, 


V I . 




■ ••©riBryden'aTablet- ^:--^. ^ 

rrbin ‘ to-iSOS^Eeportoi Sanitary Coninlt^onerroT Hadraafor IS^B, pagelSif&'t^ 
1809 a^',4gle, Bepotta ot jSMitary Coi>l>itiMi<ner for Madras'for thnae yeara;.to^OT4,r>r, 

Brydefeft''';.,,i';^v-i:’VrMjjC''rv'v ■ , . 

i From'18(HPi870i, Beport of the Banitary Commissioner for Bombay tor 1870, page 12 ' 
lor 1871,!l)«^8tedflh;jfcs^^^ ^ 

Vor.'Maaiia :»od' Bombaiy the strengths are taken from the Army Medial Department ■: 
BspoTtirlor ’ ; 18S0,>69, and include only Her Majesty's Enrmsan Bailments. For 

1870 the strnBgtbs.ln these Ft ssldenciss are takeo troni the Beports of the Sanitary Commia- 
•lousrs'for.tliaj'ysidi ' j-j’ 
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The English Army in IndUi. 


Tlie returns pf invaliding in Bengal during a series of years 
aic recorded side by side ’vvith siuiiUir iuforniatlon'froiu the 
other rresiden«ii(ia(^ . 

Statement shfiwitig. the eMe^it of Invaliding amdhg the European 
Troops in I Bengal, Madras and liomhay duty'j^ 1874, as compared 
with eaEk':^f since 1^5^. .KrV /.;;: " 

.■■■ _ 


. Ratio per 1,000 o! Average Str^AgtiC " 





I#’ tlie year 1871 out of a strength of 56,806, the daily average 
sick numbered 8,291, equivalent to a ratio;*^ 57 !1 per 1,000, and 
the niortality avas at tbe rate of 17’53. The admissions-into 
hospital in the proportion of l j449’6. -* 
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Bumb.'ty gives the largest number of cases of sickness; Madras 
the fewest* 'I’he constant sick-rate, on the other band, was 
lowest in Bombay* "and higliest,,in Beqgal^ .^ T maximum 
(leatb-rato wus attained ini Ha,dra8, and the minimum in 
Bombay. _ r ■' ^ 

The ratid-of dail^ sick did not vary in different months so 
much as hiightIn Bengal it'ranged 
between a ’minimnm'of 60 in Becember,"antl a riia^ipiam of 69 
in Allgust aiid September. In Madms the lojyfest tatip, 53, was 
in March, and the highest, 63, in which 

the returns under this head are the mdst Iiivourable, the largc.st 
proportion of sick in any one month was 63 in July, and in 
December it fell to 44, lower than it was for any mouth in 
cither of tlie other Presidencies. 

The admissions . from fevers—intermittent, remittent, and 
continued—Wheii taken together contribute most largely to the 
general result.' Venereal diseases come next to fevers, but the 
<lctail.s vary considcral^ly. The comparative freedoM from tliese 
fevers enjoyed by the troops in Madra.s is worthy of notice. 
There they equalled only 167 per'1,000; whereas io Bombny the 
ratio was 691 and in Bengal it was 590. In the mattpr of vene¬ 
real affections, the returns of this Presidency are the most 
unfavourable, for the ratio of cases was 208 compared .with 
„180 in Madras and only 174 in Bombay. The comparative pre¬ 
valence of Delirium Tremens in Madras and also, thougfa to a 
less extent, in Bombay as compared with Bengal, the large pro- 
jiortion of cases of Dysenitery in Madras, and tlie freponder|uice 
of Respiratory diseases iu Bengal, deserve attention. * 

A comparison of the death-rates caused by the principal, 
diseases, shows that in Bengal the highest ratio, Was duei. 
to Hepatitis; the next 2‘25 to Remittent and Qpntinued^ 

Besides tlie.se no one cause is especially 
also Hepatitis heads the list with a highrvatid, 3'59; nekt; 
owing to an outbreak at Secunderabadcombs Clmlera with a 
death-rate of 3*32.' The mortality from Dysentery, 2’3li is 
also heavy, in Bombay the returns are singularly favourable.. 
'I'he death-rate" for the Presideacy, 14-()2; is lower thau in either 
Madras or Bepgal,.and the. details of which it jb composed shpvy; 
no special'HlMS^from any particular disease;;;:Enteric faybj^;; 
which cofiirihutes: much: the sdme death-^ of the thye^s 

araues,:Appplexy,s0epatitis, ileari disease and Phtliisis,alipad^5 

ed ^ de^s 'ysfhich.;: exceeded; Wo ;pei‘,iiGtd).- 

The. 6’09, is almdst.l^^Wr 
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ciable, and falls 6onsiderably below even the ratio for Bengal, 
which in 1871 was fexceptionally favourable. ‘ . 

, « ' ''■..V- 

The Eurjnj^jku forces occupy nine different .are^ into which 
the oounti:y^.j|i48 been divided. In additiclh;;f^^?Jt3|e^e, there are 
the hiU j^twps: and convalescent depdte: p| !^eh^t^which form 
two add^hM^ i^pups,. and a third is cdm|§f^d;of^^^ to hill sta- 
tibnsitiW^^ttl^Mlstot depdts of the other Presidencies thrown 
togeto^®: h^d'S'^besd by the number of adttiiMiphs into 
hospit^^er 1 ,o5o ’ of, avera»e strength, Southerh tndja shows 
most fayburably, for^h^ire the ratio was only 1,079, and next 
the hill stations pf Bengal 1,114, Owing to the,^revalence of 
Fevers, the highest adraissipti-rate was reached in to Central 
Indiw group, where it amounted to 1,928 per 1,000 ; but the 
sixth: group and also the Meerut and the,Bphilcund stations, 
which Usually form a very healthy group, yield a ratio which 
falls^ not fe short pf this figure. Similar comparison may be 
made in'®e constant sick-rates. As regards mortality, the 
ratio of 90‘4 in to hill stations of Bengal is by far the most 

favourable, 

The following statement shows approximately the number of 
European Soldiers of the Bengal Presidency daily in hospital 
from the chief diseases during 1871. 


: .Fevers- ■ 

• •• 


• • • 

460 

I*^nereitl disease 


• •• 

r • • 

458 

Diseases of Liver 

• •• 



124 

Disease of Chest 




121 

Diajrrhcea 



• • • 

69 

Dysentery, 



• t* 

56 

..Wounds 




34 

Ophthalmia 



.••• 

26 

Cholera 




' 1 

.Small-pox 





■ Apoplexy 





Other diseases 

iV,f", 


. ftp ■ 

m 
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The proporlion of deaths at different quijiqnennial periods 
of life shojvs that the redwced mortality of lb? 1 was chiehy 
attained ’in^the older periods. Among the lads under 20 there 
was little change. This may be seen from the following State¬ 
ment iu which, the results of the two years are compared, and 
l)ai ticulars at the same time are giveU for the other Presidencies 
and for the Army aS a Whole:— ; V 



Diider 


20. 

.Army of Bengal, 1870 

8'84 

.. „ „ 1871 

831 

„ „ Madraa ,, 

3'57 

,, „ Boinlay ,, 

5-47 

,, ., India „ 

6-62. 


Died par 1,000 0{ Strength. 


20-4. 

25:29/ 

30 and 
onwards. 

1686 

17 83 

80’97 

11-02 

14 60 

27-84 

12-20 

15 60 

33 t o 

9 67 

11-44 

24 OS 

11-30 

14 25 

28-44 


The high death-rate among the young men in Bengal is en¬ 
tirely accounted for by typhoid fever, w'hich nroved fatal in 
that Presidency to 4‘98 per 1,000 j whereas in Madras the ratio 
o loss from this disease at this period of life was only 89‘, and in 
dJomhay 1*37. In the next quinquennial period the deatli-rate 
under this head was lower in Bengal than in either of the otheij^^ 
Presidencies. The compo.sition of tbe Army in relation ito ugO^^' 
is thus shown, as it stood at the beginning of 1871— : 


Army of Bengal 
Madras 
Humbay 
India 


20,24 1 26.29.180-34. 35 ^ Total. 


3, OK 

10 582 

10,070| 

8.206 

3,000 

rv;;:'433 

36,300 

1,121 

'2,787 

'2.884 

3.719 

996 

;;;”::'i96" 

10,703 

1,400 

8.722 

2,622 

1,998 

942 

■,.-.■>217 

l<i,9ei 

6,691 

17,091 

15,676 

12,922 

4,038 

-846 

66,964 


The small ^rportion of men in the older periods of life is re¬ 
in arkable.^'^^^ the entire army of Ipdia there were 

only 846 mep # 40 and upwards, ' ' , : 

The annexed ,Statement shoi^^ the proportion of married hfea : 
nnmafried soldiers as it stCqd on %e ,lst May 1871. Tire; results' 
are almostidentical with thos& of the year previous, and, illustrate 
tiie hicf' thaC of married men among t^e rank anil 

file is Considerably undCr tbat allowed by regulation, '' * 
yttr.xYu.,rA 4 x-i, a n . 




Abstract of mtirHsd and unmarrief European Commissioned Officers and Soldiers serving in the three Presi- 
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Marriage and Temperance as they affect Health. 

• 

Dr. Bryjeu show.s, by a careful analysis,lliat for men below 
30, the* results are slightly in favour of the naarfied men, who 
are withJlrawu in'sdpau .loeasure;^ cftasei?bf mortality which 
operate agains-t ,,the oumkried' jiyief^^^^^^^^ niaaf-ied 

men above -8^;';the death-raio is oons^tently lughef th:&^ 
of the ’ Uamarried, 'tfte e:^ceei being due probably id the greater 
age of many married class, who liaVe been detained ia 

India by feifct'dfliaving been marriedi , ' 

Marriod beldvr 30 20'28. * Marned men . above 30 - 8C03 

Uiinaarried i., . 80 21*84. Uamarried ^ ^ 

In 87ljf t®td maifried men 'tpent each hihO days i^hospital 
while the untnarried:;paBsed on the average upwards ottvventy- 
oiie days in hospital’ The fetu^ the Armies Of Madras 
and Bombay for 1871 give results which are very similar;as 
an exceptio!n> it is to be noted, that in the Bombay Army the 
death-rate ( of ^he older class, the mauled men, is only 1 per 
J,out) in excess of that of the unmarried men. 

. The annual returns designed to illustrate the extenl 
intemperance among British Troops, show that in the Amy 
of Bengal, in 1871, there wore 809 total abstainers, and in that 
of Bombay 318. No return for Madras had been received. 
In Bengal 11,750 cases of druukenaes.s were reported duriiig 
tlie year. In Bombay the number was 4,6*43. ( In the Cai’alry 
* Bogiments, the cases Varied from a minimum of 26 to a maxi- 
iiinin of 187 ; in the Baileriesof Artillery from 13 to 283, and*: 
in the Infantry from 115 m one Regiment |^;717 in a|idther,( ( ( 
'I'ho total loss of the European Force in each oMhe thrCf^^Piie- 
sideucie.s, and of the European Army of India as a wholh, 
during 1871 was as follows :— 


1871. 

>1 - * 

Per 1,000 or average strength. , : 

Died. 

Invalided. 

T^al Ldss. 

Bengal ( ... 


■■■■ .4"' 

65 36 

Madras ^ 

: 2010 

(lA. 45-09y; 

"65*19 

Bombay ... . 

1402 

80-26 

■ 44-28 ! 





Army of India, ’ ... 

t . - ■ 


43*62 

6M6; , 

. Vf;(: 
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This statement slio\ys remarkably in favonv of Bomhav. Ex¬ 
cluding couvalesQent depots there were 1!H officers, and 4,0(10 
men in tlie'UilkrOn 1st June 1871, and in addition 400 men from 
each of tharktsro Regiments at Peshawar, the 2--C0tli, and llic 
l-Cth,.an(J^ 50 aicn m Uie Royal Artillery, hhd been ordered to 
Cherat : ;:A4 hill convalescent depots,.theiStretigtli on tliaf 
date jamoiinted; t() 81 officers and 2,189 Jtteki "In addition 12(1 
yoimg ilie 72ud Highlanders were seutbo Kussowlie 

and Hngshaie. The total number of men in tire h91s thrmi,i;b- 
out the entire hot season and rains was 6,8a5i hud from the 
middle of June it increased to 7,825. 

Hb’t'cs und Children.—The statements showing fb(j sickues? 
and mortality among the wives a.nd children df EiirGjrean soldiers 
in 1871 are very complete. 'I’hronghout the whole of India the 
number of the first averaged 6,384. The chses of sickness 
ecpialled 1,050, the daily sick 41 and the deaths 2412 per 1,«00, 
The extent of sickness cannot be fairly estimated by the.se 
figures, for many ailments are treated in quarters, and moreover, 
under the new nomenclature, cases of child-birth are not reckon¬ 
ed, even although the women are admitted into hospital mi 
such occa-sions. The mortality among the women in the three 
Presidencies in 1871 was as follows 


Sta%]nent showing the mortaUty among European , soldiers' wives in 
the three Presidencies during 1871. 


1871. 

, Average 
etreugih. 

■ 

Nnmber of 
death B from 
cUolera. 

Number of 
deatba from 
. all causes. 

Died per ],i*00. 

i 

From 

cholera. 

Flora all ! 
causes. | 

i 

Bengal *0*' 

■o;kG80 


■ 105 

r ■ 

28'5:{ 


^ 1,431 



; 2’ii 

18-30 

''Bombay * ... 

1,283 


23 

Saa . ' ■ ■ 

17 93 

Army of India 

6.384 

. n,. - 

isi-:; 

■; I'ssi' 

;?,!:';'24-12 
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Tlic results in Bengal compare very unfavourably witli those of 
tlie other‘Presidencies, and this is the more unsatisfactory, as the 
liigh death-rate of 28‘53 |>er 1,000 is not to be accounted for by 
any such special cause as the prevalence of cholera. 

The death-rate arhong the children in all the Presidencies in 
1871 was high, as shown in the following snmtnaryi . In their 
c;ise, as in that of the*women, the extent of sicknegs as indicat¬ 
ed in the Tables is much below what actually occurred 


Statement showing the mortality among soldiers' children in India 

during 1871. 



Average 

etreiigih. 

. 

Number of 
de»t)i8 from 
cbolora. 

Nnm' et of 

deatbs froiu 
all cuuee'i. 

1».- 

Died per 1,000, 

Fnon cin> 
lern. 

■ 

Frf'm ail 
uauiiee. 

B(.ngal ... 

0.039 

0 

- 

520 

. 

• i-co 

66 11 

Madr&g ,.. 

2.534 

4 

127 

158 

■ 50-12 

Bombay 

2,127 

0 

147 

0 

69.11 

Army of India 

% 700 

10 

794 

•93 

74 21 





' 

_- 




'J’lje return for Marlras is byfar.the raoist favourable.. In Bombay, 
although not a single death was due to cholela, ;,,the mnr- 
taiity was considerably higher, but'still much‘,;um^?. that of 
Bengal. ' : , 


Officers .—In the British Army there were in all 29 death.s,out 
of a streii^th of 1,932, or a ratio of 15 0! per in tlie Indian 
Army, tn^e ratio was 12'23 per 1,000, the equivalent of 24 deaths 
out of a strength of 1,902. These ratios are both favourablq, 
compared with thB;f^tviras of former years. These figures Jn- 
clude all the officers bn the aiaff. Spooking only to regijnental bftf-> 
cei’s the ratio of mortality among officers of Europeaii,v|tegi- 
inenfs ihf India during 1871 was 12-49 per 1,000, thb equi-* 
valeiiti«i’|Sli|lc^lijf'but;#fA:Strength-bf:2i803^ 
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Health of the Native Army. 

j5eM<7aZ.—The Native Army of Bengal consists of f»tur di.s- 
tiucfc bo<H©6;.#fmeB, there il the r<E>gtilAr Native Army, 

nambert^’^ibQja.fc 44i,0{)b>^men, which is diitritttS^d. Over a A’eiy 
large js^tf-eixlphding^' the con hues of AsSani on the east to 
the NoV^Westertt Frontier. iSecoti^^. thfvA are irrcgular 
regitaethlaAcimpying st^^ in Ceutrai liidia whicli areAll more 
Or fe^S^^f a local character, and whicli fori^^eeahall group 
shov^Aria the Tables as the Central Iudia Ti‘vegoihaA®’si'ce ninu- 
bering hetwOen 5,000 and 6,000 men. is the 

Punjab Irregulhr'Force, with a strength of cpye^ 12ib00 men 
whiohl is also a local force garrisoning th^^tatiOi^s of the North- 
■We^ Finn tier. And, lastly, there are thd' few Madras regiments 
querte;ted^ in one or two stations of the ^Central Provinces and 
CeutVai India. 

Among the''men of the regular Native Army, there tvero 
793 deaths during 1871, of which 592 occurred, with their 
regiments, and 200 were reported among those on leave. The totiil 
mortality in relation to 44,477, the average strength, equalled 
17‘8l, a ratio which is under that of either 1869 or 18W), when 
it stood respectively at 2()'41 and J9'43, It is also somewhat 
less than the average of the 10 years 1861 to 1869; which was 
18'25, The individual groups into which .tliei regular Native 
Army^as been divided present in this respect very different 
result^, In the regiments stationed in Bengal Proper and 
Assam the, death-rate was veiy heavy, ainounting to 25 03 ; in 
thfise cd the Gangetic valley 13'75 ; in the^ird group 16'IS ; 
in fourth ; only 11'82, and in the Punjab, 18'53. In 

the fCentral, ’-India Irregular Regiments the results 'were 
Thdre satisfat^bry,, for in these the total death-rate equalled 
i4'64> of 82 deaths among 5,600 meii. BnC al- 

thouglr.|4his' ratio compares favourably with, that of the Native 
Army 'generally, and of the Cential India liregulai- Force in 
1869; when it amounted to 18’09 per 1,000, it is considerably 
above the proportion of loss in this same group in J870, vvlieu it 
wafVOnly 10’^57. r|fo the Punjab Irregular Force, out of a strength 
:,:of: 1 died, or a proportion of 2P’90 per<d,000. 1 u 

T87Ps 18'86 ; but in 1869, chiefly ; ovsring to 

epidinitc cholera atKohat and Bunnooy itoWas 26’72. - % * 

The tetiirria from the Ma^Bfe fogi^’eots serving in the Bengal 
Presidency do not show the q^ealbs Occurring athong thenaway 
frdih their regiments; and the tbtai mortality In then^^itH^s un- 
■ known; 
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Madras- 

During* 1871-72 the health of the Native Arm}’’ was un¬ 
usually good, aad this favourable .conditioa jvis no doubt, in 
part at least,the "various sanitatydriiprovements, 
wliich duriu]^' redent yeOT^ been itilirdduced for the benefit 
of thd Native Soldier. ; The average' strengthr of the Native 
Troops duriUg 1871-V2 was 25,805, the total treated 16,403, the 
average dapy sick 642 and the total deaths in hospital 2Il¬ 
l’ll e corresponding figures for the previous official ;jear wore— 
Htiengtlv 2S,5^6, treated 16,244, average daily sick 677 and 
deaths in hospital 258, A comparison of the percentages of 
sickness,, and iriortality during the two years is favourable te 
1871-72.:v * 


Tear*. 

lS70-ri 

1871-72 


Percentage of Treated Percentage of Deaths 
to Strength. to Strength. 


The following table shows the extent of sickness and mortal- 
ily aiuonggt the Native Troops during 1871-72 


Divisions. 


Percentage 


; I’resiiUnoy ..- 
i Northoru 
I Southern 
) Mysore ,: . i--. 

Ceded Districts ... 
Hyderabad Sub* 1 

sidtary Force f 
Nagpore Force. 
P®gu ' (far ^ three' 
quarters- ending 
December 1871) 

i Total ...ti 


. 2 813 

1,781 

19 

83 

62-64 

2 962 

1 462 

20 

76 

49-35 

4706 

2,'l97 

42 

77 

46*68 

3114 

2,340 

39 

84 

76'14 

1,707 

790 

18 

H 

46 28 

■ ' 

4,317 

« .3,192 

89 

93 

■'■‘73'94 

3,149 

2,976 

18 

91 

94'60 

3.067 


22 

106 

S4-28 

25,866 

.16,403 

217 

642 

,63-41 

' ■•A- 
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Bombay* 

The Sanitary *,|jyihiuissiouer reports on t)f 26,."." t. 

01 this the i;i!|l)y invaliding. por niillc 

ill lii7<) ;. against 114 1870. 'J’iit! 

proportiou ' was 2'5 per niille less by iny^dibif' and 24 por 
jnille greater by -deatlis. 'liicliuling casualties pu'furlough' tbe 
AVfre 94 deaths out of Ilospilal—S o? per , , From tbo 

inoutbly.; retuius tbe wean strengtli of men serving \vitb tlicir 
Regiments ^as 23,407 against 23,554, and tlie average uumlx r 
of daily sick was 1,0074, 43'0 per mille, against 984' 4,40.5 pt r 
inille. ill 1870. 'Ihe total number of adnilssip^s' Vw 
against 29,179 in 1870, the ratios per mille lieliig 1,300^ against 

1 , 2381 ),^ 


Sichms and Mortalityi ' ■, 














PBEP'i'ffEI 


Tbr object bf^iliis annual Toiame is to p^efinnt a ianii^onBtisatiaUcal 
picture of India. The Editor desires to supply a work of reference uu 
the administiutloo of India, British and Feudatory, in which ail itu- 
portaut facts ^y he found set forth ih orderly array, for :t)|e hw of 
officiaiiflQd phbtic writers no less than for the information of orditiary 
readers. UuifiMrrh results have been arrived at, with considerable ac« 
curacy, ra the case of almost every branch of the admiuiitratioa ex^ 
cept that w&fch inclades the Civil and Criminal Courts. ; / 

The year 1871*72, and indeed the whole period up td the end of 
August 1878t .when this yoiome is issued, was still oiie of transition in 
our statisticiid and administrative system, but atio ope Of considerable 
reform. ;Th6 prominent fact is the census of almost every Province, 
takeur in the mouths of January and February 1872. This was the 
first regular euumeration of the populatiou of BeagaU Cp to this 
time the detailed reports of the census of lUadras, Bombay, the 
North-Western Provinces and Mysore have not .appeared. \^or is 
it yet possib^lto state fully the results of proyipbial fiuaotSPit re-^ 
lation to populatiidn. The road-cess, which’valuable 
facts regarding the agricultural c’onditiou of 
generally into force till the 1st October uezt:^tmd 
administrative reforms in that Province will notlsbow tliim^mplete 
results till,the dose of tb? current oflciM yeari^^ 
districi^ bf Assitfa, Cachar and Sylhet ace likely 0 a 

new !'',P|OTindB,;%ud&r ;a'' Chief;.CommttBioneri^;’’idhyerycase,w^ 
has (^ availal^i information has been j^teu up to latest data 
as tbeidieets passed,through thdpje<»*S^ ■ 

It should be possible, in the fir#Part of the next Yolume, to Jfdh- 
lish:^i^|l||c||,|^d an enely^ ;ol the census of all ludia,tae as 
vital '’ln|[..;'mQuiiipimsta^slics: ;whic’b^'': {oi?'’ubimt'dtnu\apd^^ 
tratioa.di^ jmpv^Uon, baye hHherto been jpoisl^ 




The year enj^|||i|^l872 and tBe snbse^^it serenteen tnonthi 
hare been general prosperity tbronghoat India. Al 

though trade has (atleu in ralne] t^.;4j!^ons have beei 

favourabto: to tSe peofde and tlie reddcUtiApl^^lttoo bos cause* 
general aaitiafactlon. 

Srbahpoeb, V 
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CHAPTEIl III. 

CfVlL JUSTICE. 

i?en 5 ra ?,~^9 iiaw 1 ^^^ the nuiofeer # compulsory registra¬ 
tions pjroperty was 158,077 arwi of optionali 

5 6,431' in 1^871-72. The number affecting movable property 
was 30,80,tv;':*^ip!(lB*^teceipts amounted to Rs. 3,7#*180 and the ex-,: 
penditure While the Lieutenant OoveMior has 

great doubts of tiie/propriety of literally enforcing all contracts 
under ail circunsstances, it is most desirable that the execution 
of deeds and contracts should be put beyond dispute by 
authentic registration. About a quarter of a million of docu¬ 
ments are annually registered, but the great lhajority are 
contracts regarding immovable property of which the re¬ 
gistration is compulsory. He has therefore set in oper¬ 
ation a 'systera of rural registrars in the interior of dis¬ 
tricts and he hopes to carry his measures further. It is the ! 
Lieutenant-Governor’s belief, that in none of our ordinary 
registration offices is there sufficient mearns of identification, 
if a man attempts personation or fraud. Such identification 
will be better secured iu local offices. &it the real security 
is the publicity of the transaction-and the fact that it ^as, 
placed on record at a certain date. When a contract is public- : 
ly registered it does not long remain without contradiction.; 
if there be fraud, and when the authenticated copy is speedily!- 
sent for record in a central office, there can be no subsequent 
tampering with the transaction. The new system was on trial 
hut liad so ffir worked satisfactorily. ■ 

Madras .—The results of the past year show, a continu- 
ance of the advance in registration of docunients, relating^, 
to immovable,% property but that of miseeUauebus ffocu-y' 
monts declined; Under the former head fbere iyere H 
Registrations and under the latter 11,331 as compared 
13,176 in the previous year. The abolition of’special Re^is- 
tr.Uion is said to be the cause of the falling-off. Deeds of gift, 
which showed a great decrease in 1870-71, as compared with 
pieceding years, exhibit a fuither falling-off in the year under 
report. The cause assigned on the last occasion w'as, thaf, with 
a view to evade the heavy uniform stamp duty of sixteen rupees 
prescribed bj the present Stamp Act for deeds of gift, theset, 
documents were sometimes drawn up for a nominal considera¬ 
tion as deeds of sale. The number of deeds of sale'affecting 
immovable property this year was in excess'of that for 1870-71, 
notwithst^aing that the latter year surpassed any previous one% 
Vot. XVH, tkKt M. B 
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The number of rnortg£igeswas523 more than in 1870-71. Leases 
exceeding one, year; also show a large in=crease*arQountiog to 
nearly 25 \Vilhji/ew .e«<jept>iflii^^^^^^ every di.s- 

trict a share of the S|>ch an addition 

to - the' ' of ' leases registered • during . year, not- 

withata%dittg'#the^^;^^^ accorded favour 

of leasefcfftr iftore tbati one but Jai^ less,Ihan Jye j^^ of 
. whicB'-thfe jearl^^ do®® €x6eed^aig|§»ieai^dj^ 
‘'strSnge; but, on the other band, it must be bwne ih mind that 
puttahs and rauchilkahs as defined in Section #pf;(Mad Act 
Vm. of 1865, which had been exempt frdnci^bbligaktty'tegistra- 
tion .before the present Act came into force, must now: be regis¬ 
tered when they are for more than one year and the yearfy 
rent exceeds 60 rupees. Leases for terms not exceeding one 
year show a small decrease. Only 207 certified copies of de¬ 
crees and orders of court were registered. The number will 
doubtless increase hereafter, but the Nellore Registrar states 
that, as the decrees passed in appeal contain ho specification of 
the property affected, certified copies of such decrees when pre¬ 
sented for registration have to be refused by the registering 
officer. This is probably the case in other districts as well as 
Is'cllore, and may be the cause of the very small number of re- 
gisirations vunder tlii.s bead. There was an increase of upwards 
of three lakhs in the vaUie of the aggregate tyahsactiobs brought 
on the books of the Department. 

^ H'orlh-Western Provinces .—Two changes were effected during 
the year, one of which tended to decrease the receipts and the 
other to diminish the expenditure. The fir&t was the pa.ssiug 
of Act VIII.-of,^^71 which took effect from July of that year 
- and the . second '^s the introduction of a new scale of fixed 
remuneration to Sub-Regi.=trars according to the amount of 
A, work done;' The gross receipts were Rs. 2,83,090 levied on 
183,TSi documents. 

^ Punjab .—The total number of documents registered in 
^ilSXlj^^l vfas; 95,746 as compared with 92,712 in the pre- 
«^ipus,:year, giving foes amounting to Rs. 1,45,376. The ex- 
-p;enditure was Rs, 84,^^^ 

a decrease of Rs. 82,000 in the receipts 
C'fi’ona registration during 1871-72 ; the number of registrations 
Jyiras 84,087 as against 89,716 in 1870-71 • The falUn^poff Js at- 
l^ibntable chiefly to the introduction of the present J^isfciifttion 
jy-Acfc and tp the abrogation of an article in the penalty table of 
;|the-'Department which formerly produced 
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Oudh .—There were 121 registration offices in this Pro¬ 
vince and \hese registered 10,634 deeds for the payment of 
money not secuted; ojn reaV properly ; 53,66^^.per- 
foiinance of . other^pefieoel contracts arid 
acqnittance^L’^^he: f^ealyjwere , lls. §5^71^4, against Rs. 4Ij^8 
in tlie j)Beyious:ye^'?l:4'\. ./■ ■, ^ 

Centred More than 66 per cent, of the deeds 

registeredg^fitted* to the sale of mortgage on landed pro¬ 
perty, nnmber of documents registered was .17,872 ; 

the fees abiotihted to Rs. 42,351, * 

BriiUh Bvb'nr^-^‘^^6r& were 1,622 deeds of all kinds re¬ 
gistered for Which'fees to the amount of Rs. 4,374 were paid. 
The cost of mainlining the registration offices was Rs. 1,461, 

Coor 5 f.--rSix" litiudred and three documents were registered in 
Coorg and of these the registration of 4G5 was compulsory. 
The receipts were Rs. 941 and the expenditure was Rs. 1,386, 

Afysom—-The aggregate number of deeds registered was 7,261 
against 8,178-in the preceding year; the receipts were Rs. 
20,945 and'the disbursements Rs. 17.371. 

Remr.—The operations of the four years during which the 
Department has been in existence, show that the number of 
instruments brought for registration has gone on steadily‘in¬ 
creasing. The receipts also show increase, though in this respect 
the year under report was not as good as its predecessor, 
while the expenditure was rather higher. A.clear balance to 
credit of Rupees 7,888-7-5 remained on the 31st March 1872. 
The total number of deeds registered during the year was 8,232 
and the receipts showed an increase of Rs. 40i^^pn 1870-71. 

Tha Oivil Courts. 

Bengal .—Of all the Departments in’ connection with the : 
Government of Bengal that of CiviVJustice is the one in which 
information is moat wanting. The strictness of our modern doc¬ 
trines ip regard to nou-iaterference with usury, the too literal 
enforcement of contracts; alleged to have been entered into by 
ignompt and improvident people and the general tendency to 
uphold doctrines of bare law, tempered by the broad equity-;; 
cliaracieristic of the early Roman; and English uncodified law»,fK 
lead ta hard affecting for the most part poor naep^-^ 

who .arqVjip .^^onseq reduced to a species of slavery hnd' ‘ 
drivep-4,$:':^^^^^ fraud. For several years up repqirts what- 

ever were made,on the administration pf Justice in Bengal, bald|j 
figure;^re^hrus beipg substituted. . Of late, although some 
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gress towards i)artial accuracy is evident, tie reports are so 
“manifestly enmeouli’' apd “exhibit such startling results” that 
it is impossible th draw any safe conolusit^s from tlfem. 

The numb^bf cases under trial befbrb;^ of 

original juri^btibn,:tTiat is;^^^^^ Jtidges of the"’Court, dur¬ 
ing" the number disposed'of during that poriod, 

and the number pending at its closed are showri iii' the following 
■■statement:— '• 
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Superior Coi^rU of general 
iurisdictioa ... 

412 

641 

1,063 

■ ■' 

689 

404 

Superior Courts of special 
JurisiiiclioH. 

Admiralty 

13 

2 

16 

14 

1 

iDBolrent 

• 

136 

72 


. - ,98 

109 ; 

Divorce 

3 

5 

■s; 

4 

4 ’ 

Total 

863 

720 

1,233 

705 

678 


The High, Court, was open for business for 252 days and 
disposed of 4,50i appeals and applications. It also passed 
•3,100 miscellaneous orders in Court and 248 out of Court. 

The total nuniber of suits set down for hearing in the Calcutta 
Court of Srhall Causes was 33,105, comprising 31,536 case.s 
instituted during the year and 1,569 cases pending from the 
previous year. . Of this number 14,900 cases were decided 
tin favour of plaintiffs, 8,158 after trial and 6,742 cai-jpar’i'e; 
; 1,397 were decided in favour of defendants and 3,223 were 
mOhSaited. Of. Ure rest 9,690 were compromised, 3,019 ■were 
struejj off in default of appearance of plaintiffs fin'd 876 
wire pending trial at the close, of the year. The;'ituraber 
of suits instituted shows a decrease of litigation tp Hhe ex¬ 
tent of 803 cases, as compared with the 
>;(32,339) instituted during 1870-71, or an avera^’^^efease 
^n the whole of 67 cases a month. ; Tiii6 ,avCri^(Sh|f^^;^fih- 
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stitutions for each day was 128‘7, the Court having been open 
during‘the year for 245 days. The athoiint of property in Jiti- 
giitioa Avas Ils. l5i2S^38 agafn3t lis./16,07, previous 
year,^ 

amounted to. Rs. 2,03,038 or lessr by Hs. 10,000 tiian the sum 
received 'm '1871. In the interior Small Cau^ Courts there 
Avere ? of .'42,52? 4uit^; M j ^u- 

bordinafoy District Judges’ Court 129; 

and mSttio^everiue Courts 7,358, or a total of 275,473 of 327,431 
suits institated. I’he Avork of the Civil and IKevenue Ap¬ 
pellate; GpUrtsy amouiited to 21,251 appeals decided out of 
43,501 - instituted- The total number of suits decided by the 
Civil Coiirts in Avliich Govenimeut Avas concerned amounted 
to 282, of which 198 wore original cases and 84 appeals. 
Of the original suits 152 were decided in favour of Govern¬ 
ment and 26 against it, wlule 20 were compromised. Of 
the appeals 62 were decided in favour of Government, 10 
against it and 12 Avere remanded for re-trial. 'J’he total num¬ 
ber of judgments favourable to Government AA-as 214, against 36 
uufavSurable to it, the [>erceatage of the former on the total num¬ 
ber of judgipeuts given being 85'6. The percentage of faAmur- 
aWe judgnients in the preceding year Avas 77;26. .The Court 
of Wards'’ cases conducted under Government agency" were 
192 original cases and 57 appeals decided in favour of the 
court; 71 cases and 27 appeals against it; 11 appeals remanded 
and 23 original cases compromised. The Lieutenant Governor 
has reason to doubt wbether Collectors, acting in the sup¬ 
posed interests of their Wards, are not sometimes too ready to 
allow thetnselyes to be persuaded into liti^tion. They have been 
Avarned against this tendency and the Court of Wards* cases 
Avill in future be Auider the same scrutiny here and in England 
that is applied to ordinary GoA’ennnent litigation. , 

Upon the recommendation of the Lengal Government, the Go-' 
vennneut of India sanctioned in 1868 the grant of a subsidy 
of Rs, 30,000 per annum for carrying out an improved scheme of 
I epoi tiug the decisions of the High Court on both its original and- 
appellate Sides. One of the chief objects Avith which the scheme 
wa%';ihfliugurated, was to furnish to thofe engaged in tlicadrhihiis-; 
tratiph; or practice of law a selection of cases carefully repprted^i, 
'IMie; superintendence of the Avork Avas undertaken by a b0dy‘,| 
called .the Rengal Council of LaAV Reporting, and the reports hav^s 
bitheit^,:|been-published under the denomination of the BengaU 
La\y Qoyernfaent in return for its subsidy receit^S 

copies^r the reports for distribution among its ofiScers. During 
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ing, and information on several disputed points was called for 
by llie Lieutenaut Goyernor, biit this had not been supplied up 
1o the end Popular and respectable;.Oazees were 

ordered to ;be,.i.5fi^point6d, in those distripts cbbifeipng 9^ 
proportion : of.t?^ahoaibdaos’, as sub-registrars a« to 

(lischarg|i M accordance with Mahomedai girapiples. 

Madrc^:—>0'ti 27th November Sir 0. H. Scotland .resigned and 
Sir Walter Moi-gan entei*ed upon the duties of Chief Justice of 
Madras. ' I'he number of original suits instituted in the seyeral 
Subordinate Courts during the year rvas 221,473 of :b'hi<^i M 
appeared as Small Causes. There was antincvease-,of 29,424 
cases as compared with 1870 and 1869, principsdjy in the Dis¬ 
trict Moonsiff’s Courts. If litigation increases jh -tW .same 
ratio in future additional Courts of this class will be.neceSbary. 
Jn the High Court, Originar Side, 772 suits were instituted 
against 806 last year. The total number of suits oh the files 
of the Subordinate Courts was 287,181 and of these 222,906 
were disposed :of. The following table shows the disposal in 
detail:—' * 


• 

Courts- • 

Suita for Dis¬ 
posal. 

Suits Disposed of.' 

Fereantapa of Suits 
'.tnfsposeil pt to 
:• Suits for 
.-Disposal 

' 

Ordinary 

build. 

Small 

Causes. 

Ordinary 

Suits. 

Small 

Caudca. 

Ordinary. 

1 

Small 

Causes. 

■ 

VUjage Uoonsiffs ... 

C4,723 


44,108 


so-er 


Earenoe Courts' . . 

4,019 

... 

2,9M 

... 

73-T5 


nistrlct Moonsifls, &C. ... 

' 9C,5S1 

94,051 

57,550 

77,549 

89'60 

92-26 

Priucipal SnSder amseos ... 

2,293 


1,282 

2,199 

50-90 

72-09 

Small Causa Oourts '. 

C94 

13,052 

420 

11,910 

61-22 

91-28 

Civil Courts ... , 

J,702 

129 

618 

117 

, 3S-07 

90-70 

;. _. ;Total 

198,932 

100,312 

106,981 

91,7k 

66-89 

i '9J-45 







■rriii 


;^The average duration of a contested ordinary suit in all the 
village and revenue excepted, waa between . ten' and 
■^jeleven months, and of an uncontested suit ih the same courts 
ibetween five and six weeks. The nuinbev of appeals‘on the 
vr-files of the Lower Appellate Courts-for dilf6isa|i^^ 
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•vliicli .5,599 were pending from the previous year. S'rom the 
foliowiirg table tlifi mode 6f disnosal will bo seen:— 


- ^ ^ Mode of plspisftl* 

• ■ ■ " ■' . • 



Kuniber. 

Per- 

centre. 

OisBilmfd for dofuilt... .. ... . ... 

Uncoiita«teil ... -•... ... 

Uem^«4 ' .. 

" (Coiiflrmfl'J . 

ContMlM ; ;.. {.Modified .. ... 

' (Beversed . 

3,536 

636 

1,301 

?erccntase. 

66-81 

11-84 

22-36 

475 

426 

816 

, j. 

7'20 

645 

4-80 

v ' , .V. 

6,373 

100*00 

6,378 

81.58 






Toll! 

6,689 

100-00 



In the High Court Appellate Side, 140 regular and 757 special 
appeals were settled, or 57'1 and 71’7 per cent, respectively on 
the , number hied. Above 46,000 original and-4,900 appeal 
suits were pending at the close of 1871. In the-followiug table 
the pending suits are classified' 


Period PeudtDg. 

- a 

a . 

sS ® 

*i 5 
s ^ 

o 

■S2 
■z 2 

■4» ta 
£ 00 

iy *6 

m 

I's.si 
a Si 8 
a 

OJ « . , 

2 St S 
2“ 22 

•S-s »w 

e •- 

■ps.l 

u 

:u 

a a 

4A .iS 

c i 

&3 

* —s 

9 CS 

•^1 

4) 

> bO 
3 " 

All Courts combined. 

.V 

■ S 

"<S 

o 

■ '5 

a 

5Q 

•M m 
■0 " 

• l4 

" ^ o 

*«SJ •• 

Under 1 year 

81-48 

75-53 

77'S8 

81-26 

96.92 

Between 1 and 2 years ... 

14-(51 

1352 

17 68 

14 62 

i ,3 07 

Du. 2 „ 3 „ ... 

2 72 

9 91 

3.03 

. 2 93 


Do. 8 ), 4 „ 

•80 

•40 

l-Ol 

■80 


Do. ' 4 .. 6 „ ... 

•31 

•28 

... ■' 

•31 


Over 6 years ... ... 

•07 

•28 

•80 

•08 



100 00 



100-CO 

ioa-oo 

^san age in months ... ' 

8,8S 

- 10 5 

97 

8:94 

m 


Abpye‘ ,240 civil miscellaneoiis petitions, 57 references updoj^! 
Act Xt.irf 1805 (Mofussil Small Cause Courts), three refeicepcee^ 
nader,. Act ,IV. of 18|9 (Indian Divorce Act) and one'^ 
under' Acj XyilL, of 1869 (General Stamp Act) were also dis** 
poseidi;:^ the High Couitt during the year. 
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North-Western, Provirtces .—A very sliglit increase on 1871 
is shown Civil ;Justice returns adihinistra- 

lion. The-,of property in shit‘was estinaated at 
lls. 2,21,71,98% or- Es. 41,55,050 more tlianiiitt|ptO, and' 
the average suit was^-Rs. 230 agaihst Eft lSO-in the pre¬ 
vious yeat:'^ vVork appears to' have ^een dwposed of in a 
creditatile raahuer; the judgments, of the Subordinhte Courts, 
for the most part, remained undisturbed uiyief ajS]^al, The 
percentage of ’appeals decided in favour of the re^hdent was 
<J3'5 against 61’9 in 1870. 'The cost^ onitigatipft^^dess^^b^ 
Rs. 1,43,030 than in 1870. The decrease was probably due to the 
fact that the lower scale of court fees iutrbdaced b^ 
law did not come into operation tiU April, l87%;%e old and 
higher scale having been in force during the earlier portion of that 
year. The proportion of decrees fully executed was this year 
the same as last but. the number of coercive processes 
employed was considerably greater. The number of original 
suits and appeals instituted in the Civil Courts was 93,676, 
or 2,150 more than in 1870 and 11,345 more than in 
1869. Of this number 81,038, or 854 more than Idst;year, were 
original suits and 12,637, or 1,296 more than in l870, were 
appeals. It is in this last division of the work that the increase, 
both proportional and actual, is greatest. Last year the percent¬ 
age of original suits to the total number of cases Wip 87‘6. In 
1871, the percentage was 86’5. The diflfcrences are not, how¬ 
ever, such as 'to call for any special remark ; in a few districts 
there is a decrease, but over the rest the increase is distributed 
for the most part evenly and cannot, so fa"!’as Government 
is aware, be* referred to any particular reason. TThe inost 
notable point is that the increase, though proportionally 
smallj as compared with last year, maintains the total at,the 
highest figure of any year since the mutiny, with the 
fexceptiou of 1861. . Last year the great and sudden increase 
was attributed to special causes,—the return of agricultural 
prosperity and the introduction of a less burdensome Stamp 
Law. The second of these causes is still in operation, 
hut the first no longer .holds good. Possibly the taste for 
litigation may be on the increase; it may also be tha,i the 
fact is due to the continually accelerated growth of wealth and 
prosperity, bringing in its train fresh causes add iridtedsingly 
valuable objects of dispute for settlement in .the Courts.' 

•*; The following figures show the total yaluefbf the ejigi]^ suits 
and appeals disposed of during the last three'yeaj^ :3rtbf^*^ ' 



TUnsj whUe the number of siiita increased but slightly, there was 
a greatjl increase in the value contested, which exceeded hot 
only last year’s average but also that of the year before; 
ThW idrge increase in the total amount in suit and in the ave- 
rage^erauit) was due almost wholly to the fact that while in 1870 
there were only 6 suits in which the amounts contested exceed¬ 
ed one lakh, the value involved being Rs. 13,18,4-40 in 1871. the 
number of such suits was 9 attd the value involved Rs. 48,99,260. 
Tlie following statement shows the number of original suits 
which fell under the main divisions of suits for immovable pro¬ 
perty and suits for debt:—^ 

- -, 

1S70. ' 


ll,9( 

63.3 

£,i: 

It is remarkable bow closely the proportiohs of suits for debt 
and suits for land and houses this year agreed in the different dis¬ 
trict with the results exhibited last year. Then the distribu¬ 
tion of legislation was connected with the effect of the famine 
and it was supposed that money suits were inost'prevalent 
where the scarcity was most felt and least numerous in the 
Benares Bistrict where the famine was hardly felt at all. A 
closer investigation has, however, shown that, while the rest of 
the North-Western Provinces exhibits a proportion of suits for 
debt to suits for land which varies little in different districts 
and- froin yeat to year, the preponderance of suits for land in 
the Benares Bistrict has always been a marked feature of the 
returns*^istato of affairs tliat may be attribilted to the greatec,, 
value'of laiid^ property caused tbe permanent settlemeut,*^^^^^^^^ 

ThteJOourts finally disposed of 93,861 suits or 3,338 more than 
in: 187Q>^^i>,the8e, 88,063 were, decided after content in 


and--|6jfi9.7: without , contest. At the close of the year 6(677 
suit^^^^^^^uding; ' i given ;:belowahewsKi^'far 



if...- .• • . ^ ^ 

1869. 

iFor immovable property, ... 

Bond or ordioary debts, 

Other 8uit«i 

■ 7.044 

Sti.SOo 
4.264 
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1 

as can be ascertained, t|w result of appeals from tjio ,vaiioua 
Subordinate': • fe/'.;;.. ' 


Appealn from JUoontifs' decisions heard ly Svb- 
Judge— 

For appellant ... • 

For reapoiident ... 

llentanded ... 


Appeals heard Judge— 
For appellant 
For respondent 
llemauded 


Regular Appeals heard by High Court— 
For appellant ... 

For respondent ... ., 

iieman^d ... 


Special Appeals to High Court — 
For appellant 
For respondent 
demanded 


In suits disposed' of in the IMstrict and Moonsiff’s Courts there 
Avas an increase but it occurred altogether ia suits for values under 
its. 500. Excepting the large amount (over one lakh) sued for iu 
nine cases, there was comparatively little difiFerence between the 
litigation of this year and last. Jn the Small Cause Courts of these 
Provinces 10,352 cases were instituted in 1871 against 11,245 
in 18T0. For disposal the number of cases was 10,661 and 
all except 165'were decided. The High Court, in the exej'qise 
its Original Jurisdiction, had before it six cases j four Were 
^disposed of on theit merits and one gtherwise. In appellate 
work the Court had 17u regular appeals, 1,444 8pecial,i|7 refei- 
.-epees from Small Cause Courts and 2,360 ihiscellaneouk. 'VT^ 
total costs of litigation in the courts of tbe'JudgeSi Shh^ip^ts 

-;M9oasi%W;as,-;E%' 2o.81.4&0s;^aga inapg^M^ii^ k)' 
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in 1870. The average cost per suit was Rs. 27. The working 
of the High Court cost Rs. 2,03,250 more than its income. 

The number' of regulai' suits instituted, disposed of and pend¬ 
ing in the Courts of the Kumaon, Gurhwal and Terdi Districts 
is shown in the follOwidg statement 



1870. 

1871. 

Increase. 

lujstituted ... ... 

3,752 

8,826 

74 

^Finally disposed of 

3,716 

3,780 

74 

Pending at close ... ... 

459 

496 

87 


There W|j^ a . decrease of 296 in cases instituted in Kumaon 
and an increase of 189 in Gurhwal and of 181 in the Terai. In 
tlie last cs^e the increase was due to the addition of Pergunnali 
Kasheeporej containing two thriving towns and a considerable 
mercantile community, to the district during the j'ear. There 
were struck off, withdrawn or transferred 1,359 cases. Of the 
remainder, 68 9 per cent, were decided without contest atid 41T- 
per cent, on their meats, The Government litigation during the 
year was much less expensive than in 1870. The net cost was 
Rs. n'iO70 against Rs. 13,210. 

Punjab.—The number of appeals preferred to the Chief Court 
during the year was 1,643, against 1,442 in 1870. iThein- 
crea.se was in special appeals on points of law/which rose from 
1.091 to 1,324; regular appeals, on the'other band, from the de¬ 
cisions of Commissioners, decreased by 32, or-from Sol to 
SI9. The number of appeals for disposal (including those 
pending from the previous year) was . 1,830,—^^414 regu¬ 
lar and 1,416 special,—of which 1,074 were disposed of, . , 
leaving pending at the clo.se of ^he year 160 appeals, 48 , 
regular and 108 special. The average duration of each appeal* • 
was 84 days, against 52 days in the previous year. In 30‘7 
per' cent’ of the cases appealed, the order of the lower Gb.i|rt* ,; 
was SPhfii’ined, in 1 per cent, jt was modified, in 11‘3 per cent. • 
revers^ .hbd i.n 5*3 per cent, the -ase ^v«». remanded fdr fiurthe^t^^ 
myeati&tioh. lu: 51'0 .per cent, the appeal was withdrawn,' 
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transferred, struck off on default, or dismissed witliojit ilie Court 
sending for 4he files of the case. . The average value of cmscs 
appealed \\’aa 3^ -I^ those fpr land and Es. 385-]5-2 

in other caS^;' “;T!he average cost of each appeal,>vas in huHl 
cases Rs. 17-12-1 and in other cases R8. 83-8-|; J^e^^ 
hesid^r:the:;'!ah6vfe appeilrte vvork, dispwed ^f'vl-'C the 

exercise'of its Original Civil Jurisdicti&j 4$ 
inary procedure on Bills of Exchange, 25 references: 

Cause Courts,<3 cases under the Indian Divorce Act luid 2 under 
the Indian Succession Act. , ' V’f'V; ' ' 

In the Civil Courts the total" number of suits for dis¬ 
posal (iucluding those pending from the previous year) was 
228,326, against 213,314 in 1870. The average duration 
of cases, from date of institution to that of the final order, 
was 23 days, or 4 days higher than in 1870. This in¬ 
crease, which was general throughout the Province, Avas the result 
of instructions issued by the Judges of the Chief Court, im- 
pressiug upon Judicial Officers the uecessity of, i^lowing de¬ 
fendants sufficient time to make arrangements for their de¬ 
fence and it cannot be regarded as excessive. In Small Cause 
Courts, where the area of juiisdiction is small and the suits 
eutertaiued are mostly of a simple nature, the average du¬ 
ration was 10 days, the same as in the previous year. 
The %ency by which the original Civil Suits were disposed 
is shown in the following tabic:— 


Number. 

1870. 

1871. 

32. 

82 


6b 

s* 

,. n 

66 

M 

J21 

121 



sa 

41 


8 


8 





Orifiliwl eases docUed, 


Number. 


Deputy Comniissionors ... 
Assisutit Uommissionurs... 
Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners, European 
Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners, Native 
Tahsildars .„ 

Nalb Tahsildars 
Bonorary Civil Judges .. 
Judges ot Small Cause 
Courts ... ... 

Judges ol CautOBmeut 
Courts 



f the 2iS,39.0 case.s disposed of iu 1871) up'fewer than 3ij§8,414 
ijh for money -due.” : The mpnet:^) value, ofp^Hbater 
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proportiop 9 f the cases was, as in previous year^ very small, 
Only 1,950 involved . sufbs cxcecdiug Us. 500,;jwliile 33,413 
were fo? sums of Ils. oSaiid^iiluuder; 83,323 firfsuiiis exceed¬ 
ing Us. 9 but Qot excs>ediug Us. 20; 80,929 lor sums exceediag 
Rs. 20, bu|.:^ot exceeding Es. 100,; and 17,623 for sums exceed¬ 
ing Ri!. i(i||;b,ut- not exceeding Es. BOO. The average value of each 
suit was'E's. 4%13-3, &6otnpa,red with Rs. 52-12-8 in 1870 and 
Rs. 59 dh"T869^ while the total value of original suits disposed 
of was Es* ,1;00<33,329, agaiust Rs. 1,07,08,541 in the previous 

There were 2,316 applications for review of judgment submitted 
to the Dhtitct Courts, of which 2,302 were dispo.sed of and 
111,405 applications for execution of decrees, involving a total 
sum of Rs. 74,94,870,100,740 of which were disposed of. In 43 
per cent, the decree was completely executed, in 25 per cent it 
was partially executed and 30 per cent of the cases were struck 
off on default The total amount realized in execution of decrees 
was Rs. 22,96,849, of which Rs. 4,03,720 was paid voluntarily 
and.Rs. 18,93.129 realized after issue of coercive process, 
either for arrest of the person, or attaclunent and sale of ju-o- 
perty. The number of persons imprisoned for debt during ilio 
year was 1,009, against 858 in 1870. Of these, 541 were iitpri* 
soued for periods not exceeding one month, 341 for periods exceed-^ 
ing one mouth but not exceeding three montbs, 120 for periods 
exceeding throe months but not exceeding six months and 7 
for periods exceeding six months. 

Uomhay.-^lu the High Court, Original Side, during 1871 there 
were 1,203 suits disposed of on their merits, 629 before one Banis¬ 
ter Judge, 8 before two Barrister Judges, 5 before one Barri.ster ; 
Judge and one Civilian Judge and 561 before one Civilian Judge. / 
The income "was Rs. 2,81,646 and the expenditure lis. 4,35,740. 
Ou the Appellate Side 112 regnlar and 620 special appeals were 
admitted aud 94 regular and 414 special appeals were pending 
at the close of the year. Of these, 743 were disposed of at an 
expense of Rs. 2,88,331. The receipts amounted to Rs. 42,354. 
In the llegulatioA districts the number of suits for disposal was ,:' 
167,906 against 174,150 in the previous year; 137,762 were : 
disposed of The subjoined table shows the average duratiQn^;, 
of each decided suit in the District aud Subordinate Courts ; . , ' 
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•• ' ' . ■ ■■ 

of Districts. ’ 

Average 
duration of 
each Suit iu 
District 
SOuits'’. 

Average 
duration of 
each Suit in 
Subordinate 
Courts. 


Y. 

m. 

d. 


in. d. 

Ahmedabad 

0 

-7 

,11 


^ 3 

Surat 

t) 

4 

is? 


3 4 

Thaua 

0 

8 

28 

0 

2 14 

Kiitiia'reeree ... 

0 

3 

15 

0 

3 13 

Khaiidesh 

0 

2 

27 

0 

2 26 

Ahmeduuggur ... 

0 

2 

15 

0 

2 : 0 

Poona ... ... ... 

0 

6 

21 

0 

3 18 

Sholupore ... ' 

0 

2 

13 

0 

1 27 

Satara 

0 

5 

10 

0 

5 6 1 

Belgaum ... 

0 

3 

12 

0 

1 25 1 

Dharwar ... 

0 

4 

26 

0 

3 25 i 

Kauara ... ... 

0 

3 

15 

0 

3 4 j 


0 

4 

8 

0 

2 29 ! 

Results in 1870 ... ... 

0 

4 

2 

0 

2 25 ; 


Tbe total value of suits instituted was Rs. 1,88,54,789 against 
Rs. 1,37,34,594 iu lb70. 

In tlie Bombay Small Cause Court there were 2S,90(j 
suit^ or 96 more than in 1870. The number disposed of was 
29,400. In 17,189 suits thejudgment was in favour of the plaintiil 
and in 645 for the defendant; 3,172 suits were struck off’, 0.761 
compromised and in 1,633 the plaintiff’was non-suited. There 
were 3,009 suits undecided on 31st December 1871, but in 
1,580 of this number they were not returnable unti! af¬ 
ter that date, 1,016 liad been adjourned for w’ant of service 
and 413 suits remained undecided for various other reasons. 

The Mofussil Courts of Small Causes decided 24,050 cases and 
2,806 remained at the close of the year. The average duration 
each was 42 days against 26 in 1870.' Nearly 12,000 suits 
were decided in Sind at an average cost of Rs. 1,808. For 
■ Aden, the: following comparative tableijjfives all ia- 

" ibrmation.: .f • . 
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Number. 

Value. 


1870.71. 

1871. 

1870-71. 

1871., 

Court of tbft.lk«t>detit... 

; 1,403 

1,712 

162,902 

137,060 

Ditto - 

4,681 

4.720 

22,753 

■ 

'‘ ToUl 

C;2S4 

6,432 

185,6.-6 

169,059 


Oi{«?fe.~The civil suits were Si,294 as compared with 28,925 
in 1870; the largest proportional increase vrtis under the head 
of “ simple debt.” Fifty-six per cent, of the total number of 
suits was for sums less than Rs. 20. In the important matter 
of the execution of civil decrees there was improvement. Not¬ 
withstanding the prevailing distress, the proportion of decrees 
fully executed was the same as in 1870, a year of plenty and 
there was at the same time a decided decrease in the coercive 
processes affecting real property. The Revenue Courts dispo.se(l 
of 32,059 cases, chiefly rent-suits, a.s compared with 28,959. in 
the previous year. The work tvas done, however, more quickly 
and with less appeal. 

The average cost of each suit was Rs. 7-1-4, or Rs., 0-14-9 
helow that of last 3 ’ear. This .average is very satisfactory. The 
average value of suits jvas almost precisely that of last year, 
namely, Rs. 99-13-5, as again,st Rs. 99-12-8. Classifying suits 
hy value, the numbers were :— ' 




1869. 

1870. 

1S7L 


• 

. 

Be. 

Bs. 

Be. 

Bs. 



6 

2,87S 

4,071 


Not exceeding TT, ■ 


20 

11,811 

11.738 

12.915 



100 

9,593 

10 665 

■BEMI 

l> l» ••• 

••• 

600 

2,179 

2,487 

2,897 

»J . ••• 

*•< 

5,000 

. 422 

. 430 

227 



1,00,000 

36 

87 

17 

Kxceeainjg , «.. . 

... 

1,00,000 

2 

4 

'' ■ -3 


In addition >to the original suits, there were also 24, 
cellahedus eases against 2 l, 0 l 8 k 1870. There were.yviijhHrawa 
943, without decree at or,,;;befqre 

first bearipg,.3,2ii aad^ip,()40 were struck of wUhout fto 


















proportion pTon, their ttierits was, .“.percent, 
lower iiiid on default were 41 litgher, than 

ill last year,;, the m;. parte decisions weve,about the same. 

Of casps, in which decree was passed.witho,^,t,C 9 ^jiest in Court 
the numlipTB were;— ' 



1SG9. 


’ SV" 

-i, 

■ 

^iMence. 

J5c pnrte and in default:, Secs. Ill 

■ W:- ' 



■v ' ‘ ''j'-' 

and 114 

1.C.94 

2.564, 

i626 

62 

By o,onfB<sion, Seotioii 144 

5,bOS 

6,77 s 

8,C6l 

, 1,8S3 

By couipromise and oqneent, de¬ 
creed Under Beciio^t 9S 

1,009 

I.IO^ 


■ 2,108 

By ArbitrStiou, Chapter VI. of 
Civil Code ... ... 

857 

966 

463 

403 

Totaf 

9.30S, 

11,411 

14,901 

3,6(50 

■ 


Tliere Avas thus a marked decrease in the number of 
cases referred to arbitration. A.s regards contested cases tried 
and decided in Court the returns show that 8,250 were in favour 
pf plaintiffs and 3,179 in favour of defendants, objectors or insol¬ 
vents. , 


The business of the Civil Appellate Coiiits was pa follows:— 



1809.' 

1870. 

1871. 

Cases on the file ... , ... 

Struck off without trial ... 

Decided on trial for Jill whole ' ... 

. appellant ... j^Iii part 

In favour of respondent ... 

Uemanded ... 

- Total ... 

Pending at end of year 

1,485 
273 
262 
80 
■ 709 
: 68 

1,727 

244 

340 

123 

861 

85 

2,163 
430 
382 
122 
917 
j 67 

1,115 

97 

1,,409 

71 ' 

, 

1,989 

174 


iJt may be mentioned with tefereuce to the increase in the numx 
f,b.er of suits struck off without trial in the Judicial Cpnimissioner’s 
i^oiini^- that €9 were rejected under thp provilioha* of Sectioii 
liSjl^Act XXXrl. of 1871, as thP Gowrt pf first appeal had con¬ 
firmed : tbe decision of the Court of first instance; wi^ile^jSi;Vere 
Jrfqect^ asi barred by Section 27," Acfe^^XIlIfipflifetyhich 
t: idi8allo,^S a special appeal in any suite pFihe natUpep^ id 

■jlshiall Jeanses when thfe value df the toot 
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Tilt) bii^iuess of iLe Rcvcnuo Courts during 1870-71 was 


rtft follows ' 




i| 



niapOMd at 


. ; 

OcteriptiM ot latti,* 

’ 

U o , 

•c 2 2 

i 

9 

** 

C 

M 

Totftl, 

For plaintiff. 

For defendant. 


UmterAolXVI. ' 

186S 70.. 

144 


3,001 

1,(211 

1,931 

490 

uMSra ...| 

1870 71... 

4S0 

^,420 

3,870 

3,047 

1,728 

909 

t'naor Bent Aet > 

1869 70... 

1,167 

2‘<,963 

30,120 

10,’70 

(13,783 

1,170 


[1670 71... 

;,i7i 

a2,( 72 

1 

33,213 

It,921 

13,137 

1183 

» 

Total .. 

1869 70 .. 

1,311 

SI 819 

33, ISO 

17,203 

14,308 

1.62 


1»70. 71... 

1,620, 

3S4S.> 

37,112 

20,469 

14,860 

1,773 


J'liesc ligures show a \eiy sensible increase on the amount 
of work which had to be got throngli, jxt cases nere geaieially 
rlisposed of expeditiously. The average duration of Kent Act 
suits wa.s seventeen days a.s compared with twenty days in the 
jiievious year. Tlie number of notices of ejectment issuerl 
through the Teiisildars fell fiom 52,151 to 48,319 ; the number 
of notices contested sank fuun 22 pti cent, to 20, but the pro- 
poitiou of successful objections rose fioni 40 to 53 per cent. 

In 1870-71, 28,508 ca^cs wetedteided by Settlement Courts 
as against 39,792 in 1869 70. The following abstract shews the 
jiulicial work of the various settlements, and what remains in 
each to bo done :— 


District. ' 

( asps de- 
cidtd npio 
iltpnm- 
b«r lS7ii. 

Cases de¬ 
cided III 
jear uudei 
leview. 

reading. 

Total. 

Liiukuow 

eea •• 

20, .'■.79 

318 

7 

26,904 

Uiiau ... 

a** .•» 

12^)93 

,,, 


12,693 

iiitea Lnukee 


23 584 

45 

493 

24,122 

Seta pore 


14,430 

2 534 

10 

17,000 

lluidui... 


21,644 

1,837 


23.381 

Klieree..! 

••• 

6,Cu7 

1,527 

155 

8,2i9 

F\zabad 

eaa 

43103 

9,141 

8,278 

60 622 

Goudu 

«•* ••• 

0 330 

6,676 

4,162 

16,088 

liaraich 

••• 

0,846 

649 

2 

7.496 

Hoy Uareilly 

••• 

20,049 

2,720 

1 

■22,770 

Fertabgurb 

««• •*> 

20.045 

091 


20,736 

Sttltaupors 


22 400 

S,605 

133 

26,043 

V * *f 

Total 

* * 

2.24,116 

28,563 

13,266 

2,65,944 * 
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'Ceiiiral Produces. 


Coinmisiiioners disposed of 2,309 settlement appeals in 
1870-71, as agaiust 2,136 in 1869-70, Tlieir-appellafe work was 
mixterially an^/fiuddenly increased by the transfer to them of 
special appeals from the order# of f?ettlemeat Officers pending 
in the Finaohial Cominissioner’s Courf ontt of that 

oflfi^ce by Act Xl. of J871. The proportion of decrees poiifirmcd 
in tbe Opmrnissibners’ Courts was predsely that of tbe’previous 
yeaf--i76: per cent. I’hc proportion of reversals fell from 9 5 
■ per cen.t;to 8'2. ‘. ' " 

The result of the nearly completed judicial Operations of 
the settlement as affecting prdpietary status rnay be briefly 
stated. Of tbe 24,587 villages of the Province, 13v249|''’%re 
settled with Talookdars in i8E8-59. Of the l|,837f vlllnges 
outside the sunnuds of these proprietors, Talookdars have been 
decreed by the new settlement 199 or 1‘7 per ceht. Persons qtber 
than Talookdars have recovered 885,or 7'8 percent. Government 
■ has been decreed 406 villages, but tliese for the most part have 
been held as State property from the beginning of our rule. 
The proprietary possession of those holders of Che Summary 
Sottlemont, wlio are unprotected by .a sunniid, was not dis¬ 
turbed in more than 10 per cent, of their holdings,^ ^’hich, consi¬ 
dering the summary fashion of the enquiry into right at that 
settlement, is a satisfactory result. 

Central Provinces .—Civil litigation still goes on increasing in 
these Provinces and everythin" connected with it tends to show 
that it is a sign of the great iridchtodness and poverty of the peo¬ 
ple. The suits daring the year were mostly for money on written 
promises to pay and for very small sums. Only 10 per cent, were for 
sums exceeding Us. 100 and more than 50 percent, were for sums 
notexceeding Rs, 20, the average value of these being about Rs. 12 
orTls. 13. very few cases were actually contested in Court, 
Jess than a quarter; many were compromised or thrown out 
in consequence of the failure of parties to at^nd and a small 
proportion only of the actual decrees passed was executed. 'Ibere 
is a general impression that the Courts are used to a very great 
extent merely ,for the purpose of coercing debtors to enter into 
new engagements on neces.s.arily less favoufahle -terms ;V even 
avheu a decree is. passed, that is not the end.ofelitigation but 
only a new beginning, for the decree is merged in a nevvjbond 
;iin(i when that falls due the old process is again gone through. 
'The principal is never paid oflf, the interest is triftei’cilessly 
exacted and with every decree the sum totsil of the piiipcipal is 
largely’increased, It was impressed on: the 
Courts that the provisions of the 



pcriiiit a^Jiiilgc* to decree the payment of a debt by instalmenta 
should be.i'rtciueutly taken adya,ntage of, and that inasmuch as 
tliy law favours creditors by reason of there beibg no la\y of 
hankniplcy, the;^ Uourtsj shouid tSsmper the rigour of the law 
by all the.ineahs^b 

Iinpoftai^yblcouUe^^ Procedure, and a matter 

of groat rdbtbeufc to the people at large, was the official re-- 
cogni|ipn^dUving the year of the lliudee language, as the language 
ordiaarfly^ Spoken in all the iiorthern parts of these Provinces, 
ddiis , was a, matter which Cologel Keatinge had personally very 
much at lieart, and he advocated the change of the official lan¬ 
guages of tlio Courts of law and the Police department from 
Oordoo to Hiudee in a Minute which was submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment of lildia. Ill theSaugoraiid Nurbudda Territories,*which 
now form tlie northern part of the Central Provinces, an attempt 
was made in 1836 to substitute the Hiudee language and the 
Nagree ; character for the Persian, on the ground that llindee 
was the language of the people. And where it was then fairly 
tried the attempt met with .success. Jbit opposition was offer¬ 
ed to the abolition of Persian by the Civil officials, more than any 
one else, and in 1813 the Government of India ordered that office 
])apers should be written and the ordinary office records kept in 
Persian or Oordoo, but that, processes issued in the Mofussii slio'uiit 
1)0 in Hiudee aud in Nagree characters so that they might* 
be clearly intelligible to the people. In time ibis order fell 
into abeyance and when the Central Provinces were formed the 
llindee language, bad again quite passed out of use, Oordoo 
and, Persian being used in all parts of the Provinces. 
At the in.stanco of Mr. Temple, who tt'as then Chief 
Commissioner, the Court langmage was assimilated to the 
vernacular of the people, .so far as it was theu thought possible ^ 
to do so. lu the four Mahratta districts of Nag pore the 
M.ahratta language Was made the official* court . language 
and all vernacular records in the Courts and public offices were 
kept in tha,t language. In Chutteesgurh the Hiudee of the coun¬ 
try was'/Recognized as 'the court and official language; 
llindee was sinjilavly made the language of Nimar, the border 
land between Northern and Western India. In Sumbulpore, to' 
the ektfeme east, Ooryia had always been used as the court veri^i 
nacular-aofij -itt the Upper Godavery district, to the extreme}? 
south,;,4'elpbgoo had to. be recognized as the only Indian langu^gl'f 
thati could-be . geiieriiily understood. But in the Sab;gbR?andi? 
N arb'ud^^er^orie?»-, Pprdpo wag allowed to fetaitiC;^|%l^BO;> 
Firml^y j^ressedj .liowever, witb;^ conviotioiv tbaislinistiik 
Lad retaining lGprdop in these districts, Colonel j; 



Central Proi^ncet. 


Keatinge directed inquiry, and the result is thus giyen in his 
Miuufce:—“The written language of all the PiitWarec^’is Hiiidoe- 
In the ninfe districts 9,273 landowners, Mulgoozars, and other 
agricultural '^rofirietors can write ; of these, 143 write Oordoo, 
lOp write Odrdod and Hindee, 8,576 persons writh 'Hipdee only, 
and 269 write Hiudee and sopie other 

contain 49 Oordoo schools, 55 mixed ah^ 547 exclCiwely Hindee 
schools, besides schools for ‘English and other lariiuti^es. In 
these schools 1,965 pupils learn Oordoo and 21,6()plti?e Reading 
Hindee.” All the papers having been laid before the OoVernment 
of India, the Governor General in Council “ authotisJed that the 
Ilindee character be employed in the issue of all; Processes. 
Notifications, Proclamations, Purwanas, &c. Petitions, Bail 
Sureti"^ and Security bonds'and recognizances might also be 
written in Hindee, and Hindee shall be the lahguage of the 
Police dufters in all the districts in which Oordoo is now the 
court language,” 

The number of suits instituted in 1871 was 76,092 or more by 
nearly seven per cent, than in the preceding year. One cause 
which may explain the excess of litigation in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, as compared with tlie North-Western Provinces, is 
that people are, and have for long been, more individuali.sed 
jn these Provinces than in the Nortli-West and that tlie 
bonds which have hitherto to some extent held them together 
are slowly dissolving. The population of the North-Western 
Provinces affords the most perfect example of a state of society 
founded on status rather than on contract. For the Central 
Provinces the state of things is exactly the reverse. Thovilhige 
princij)lg_i§_«’e.aWvii!age4iQmmunities are often little more than 
a fjji’^uitous concourse of individuals ami castes, each meniher of 
wliich stands alone, his rights and interests being his own and not 
Baerged in those of the brotherhood. 

The Judicial work was performed by the various classes of 
Courts in the following proportion : — 

By Courts of Small Causes ... 11,800 suits, or 15 per cent. 

,, „ Naib-Tehsildars ... 7:729 ,, 10 , „ 

,, , „ Tehsildars ... 26,345 . : 34 

' „ Assistant Commissioners 31,513 

„ Deputy Cotnmiasiouers 236 

/ 77,623 : ^ 



Cioil JuitU't. 


2.53 


The lesiilU in the 77,623 suits were— 

' ® 2 g I or 0 4 percent. 

... 21,202 „ 27-3 

... 12.380 „ 16 ,, 

... 12,178 .. 15-7 „ 

... 12,068 „ 15-5 „ . 

... 1,111 ., 1-4* „ 

... 464 -6 

... 7 497 „ 9-7 ,. 

... 6 215 ,, 6-7 „ 

6,2e5 ,. 6 7 „ 

'Jliere remained pending at tlie close of the year 2,197 
suits, of which 1,943 had been instituted during the month of De¬ 
cember. The appellate courts had before them 2,705 ap- 
jieals, the average duration of each being 44'7 days. The 
number of persons imprisoned for debt was 1,141. Tlio 
large number of suits brought before the Courts ot these Pro¬ 
vinces is believed to be a sign of the poverty of the people, 
or at any rate of an unequal distribution of the wealth of the 
country. This theory is further supported by the small proportion 
of decrees which are actually executed after they liave begn ob¬ 
tained. Instructions Lave been issued witii the object of pro¬ 
tecting, as far as it is possible to do so, the poorer debtors, who 
are shy and ignorant and altogether in theh.ands of the money-- 
lending class, which on the other hand is used to our wa.ys of pro¬ 
cedure, acquainted with our Court practice, and able to securetbe 
assistance of Pleaders. It lias been ruled—first, that in the matter 
of determining what pai tyshall pay thecostsof any suit or proceed¬ 
ing, the Courts shall take into consideration whether-auy le-- 
cour.se to them was uecessary, and not give the creditor of plain- ; 
tiff his costs when the object of his suit has been merely to harass 
his debtor or force him-to accept harder terms; secondly, that 
the Court shall not unduly encourage compromises or too readily 
accept confessions to being indebted according to the claim, but 
go fiilly into the question of the claim brought before them, 
and find out Avhether a general confession of debt on the part 
of a Hefendaut is not, as is feared, often obtained from his ignb-»s 
ranee andj^ without his knowing the details of the clairn j; itfidi 
thircUEy, that: the provisions of the Code of Civil Procedure,^ 
empowering Courts, to order in their-decrees the liquidsition by 
ittstalmontfr i,pf the: amount decreed, should be more.freaueintly 
taken, ^ adva^iage ^pf, - and a chance thereby given tosa debtor to,I 
exM^ibi|B|g||||5mjwiombarrassmen1®E^^ 


riaint* rej-'cted nr rrtnrued , , 
Transferred to ochert)«ttrta : .. 

Uiiooniested oaSes— I 
peersied on (iottfessiou ia ' . 

: parte 

iJUmjiiisd for Uefanlt ' 
Ctiinpfii^iised - 
Wubdrawd with leave 
'liisfiiisied ex parte 
* Contested— 

J>eOreed for plaintiS' in fall 
in part 

„ ,, defendant in whole 



Statement showing' the general remits of the trial of Civil and Revenue Suits in tleCovrls of original Jurisdiction 

in the Central Provinces during the year 
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Ilrlligh Burma .—Tlio ninnber of suits inst.itliteJ ii> tlie conrls 
of tills AtjiiiMiistration duritig the year was 2*2,068 against 22,325 
in 1870. Ts'early one person in every hundred brought a suit, so 
that at least 2per cent, of the jwpulation appeared in Court either 
as plciintiff or defendant, 'i he following table shotvs the char¬ 
acter of theorighial litigation in the different classes of Courts :— 



Number of suits iiistitiited for. 

m 

CiMs of Ooort. 

9 Ji 

3 O 
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9 V 
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® £ 
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It. 0 3 

j $ 

•S — « 

5 js 

Kxtm Atiaistant Commu^ioners 8rd 
OlasB ... ... 

fi,40o 

2, Mi 

1,277 

7lfi 

745 

. 9,f,32 

Ktirn A8si:«tant ('ot»mi»8ioi)er8 Snd 
and iRt Class aud AHnUumt Com> 






iiii5>Aionerii ... ^ 

4,Si9 

9«l 

4flf> 

SOI 

271 

3,710 

Oi'l.utj 1 otumiKstonera"... 


■JV 

4 

lo7 

18 

34 

(.'uiiri. ot aecoi'd.r, Moulmein, and 







Sma!) Caaiw. ... ... 

3,011 

137 

41 

3:1 

18 

2.821! 

Total 

U,27i' 

S,2fii 

1,783 

1.472 

1,047 

18,202 


About l-20tb part of the total number of suits was connected 
with claims to immovable luoperty. The heading “-Fer.sonal 
rights” includes suits for dLssoliilion of marriage which are 
commonly brought into the courts. There were 113 such suits 
in the district of Myaiioung and in the district of Saudowny, 
where there were only 3-K) suits of all kinds instituted, 31 
were for dissolution of marriage. The following statement 
shows the.value of suits disposed of in the various Courts of the 
I’roviuce 


Class of Court. 

. 

Number ot suits disposed of. valued at not 
exceediug iiupees 

. 

i 

a 

Total valno of 
suits. 
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Stoners, 3rd ( lass 



5.585 

993 
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III 

aa« 


6,40,187 
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Extra Assistant (.omiuis- 












sioners 2nd and Ist 












class, and Assistant 
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Oaznmtssioiiers 

763 


2,092 

1,248 


16 


... 

5.04,064 

7 

8 

Deputy commissioner ... 

3 

3 

13 

17 

10 

a 

• 1 

... 

1,39,157 

6 

'tia 

Court of Recorder, Mou)* 












mein, and 8maU Causes 

215 ; 1,058 

1,3.37 

449 

lie 

12 

7 


5,78,364 

6 

... 

:.:';.-,£t6tat;:,.... ■■ 

2,678 

.6,418 

9,627 

2,707 

328 

34 
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18,61,773 
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Jijli.ifi fliirinu. 


The number of suits decided on their iaci iL.s \v;i!> .0,.‘ ;9, or 
41 per cent, of'the total number of decisions; tin? uitiu^er of 
those transferred, l^yjthdrawn, adjusted, or dismissed for non- 
appearance was 6,643 or 20 :peiv 'i'he 

proportion of euitS: decreed ex ‘parte ov in which judgment 
went by default was 14 per cent, \yhich was not,^^ 
lumiberidn which judgment' was passed by defaukftiya^ a 
suiali. The average duration of contested suits in 'tlve Various 
courts was 26'5 days, compared with 20 4 days during iu 

uncontested suits thevaverage duration was 7’6 day.s against O'H. 

' There were 16,473 decrees {wisscd during the year. . 'J be num¬ 
ber of applications for execution of decrees incltjdiug tboso 
pending was 6,170 ; in 8,405 instances tlie decrees were com¬ 
pletely executed and 1,585 partially executed. These results are 
very satisfactory. Nearly 100 applications xvere struck oil' tho 
file and 120 were left pending at the close of the year. 

The following shows the number of the processes of execution 
issued by the Courts :— 


Delivery of possessiou 
Specific perforiaaiice 
Imprisonment of person 

llovalile property 



Attncliment 

Sale 


Immovable pwperty ... j 

Orders under Section 243, Act ViII, of 1859 


CTO 

ISO 

677 

1.962 

981 

985 

410 

45 


The number of processes issued for execution of decrees by im¬ 
prisonment of person was 077, which is large. Sales of initno- 
vable property decreased during the year. There weie 8,348 
appealable decrees pas.sed by tlie subordinate courts and in 1,305 
cases appeals were preferred to Deputy ('onimissioners who 
modified br reversed the decree.s of tlie Lower Courts in 522 
cases. Tlie small proportion of appeals .scem.s remarkable when 
it is considered that of the appeals preferred to the Court of 
Deputy Commissioners a large number, or nearly 40 per cent, 
were successful. '1 he Chief Commitsiouer, however, kioks upon 
it as satisfactory. 


There were 1,483 appeals for disposal in the Divi.sioftal AppeL 
late Courts; the average duration of each was 25'8 days. U nder 
the nftw Burma Courts’ Act the appellate busine.ss ofthe.se tribu¬ 
nals has almost. ceased. In the chief Court of the ]’rovince, of 
23 appeals, the decision of the lower Court was confirmed iu 20 
cases and reversed in three. 



A.Ter&ge 
Duration of 
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C'ooj’f/.—Puling 1871 tliere were instituted in the Civi'. Courts 
of Coorg 1,011 suits against 1,312 in tlie previous year. The ag¬ 
gregate value of the property in litigation was Rs. 86,803 agaiust 
its. 1,54,601 in 1870. This large decrease in the number and 
value of suits is not considered to have been due to any diminu¬ 
tion of trade or business, a large proportion of the cases filed in 
1870 having, it is stated, been so instituted to prevent their 
being barred by the Limitation Act, which swelled the number 
that year. The decrease is also to some extent attributed to the 
strict enforcement of the rules regarding the vakeels practising 
in the Courts. All the suits, witli one exception, were disposed 
of during the year. They were distributed as follows:— * 


Coni'ti. 


1870. 

1871. 

Do* 

crease. 

168 

137 

31 

021 

*478 

43 

521 

347 

179 

85 

42 

43 

16 

C 

10 

1 

1 




On written obligation ... 

On unwritten obligation .. 

On account stated ... .,. 

Mouey bad and received.I. ... .i. 

! (iooda sold 

breach of contract not tneutioned above... 

Kent not faliing under the rent law ... ..: 

Movable property or value thereof ... 

Damages ... „. 

.Suits for immovable properly 

Suits to declare and establish rights to reel property, in- 
oluding pre-emption, foreclosure, ho,, 

.Suits to declare and establish persoual rig fats 

Suits for dissolution of marfiage 

Suits for partition ... .<. 

Suits rdatiug to religion and caste ... 

SuitS'for defamation . ... ... 

Suits for sperfic performance of contract 
Suits to establish or dispute adoption ... 

Suits under Hindoo law ... 



1,312 1,011 
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Mi/sore, 


Ten nppcals remained undisposed of on the 1st January 1871 
and 05 were preferred during the year. Of tliese^* 73 were 
di<.posed of. The niles framed under the provisions of Sections 
20 and 22 of the Court Fees’ A.ct VII. of 1872, for tlie servioe 
of process in Coorg, came into force from June 1871 and the 
system is reported to * be working well. The realizations were 
Rs. 1,352 and the cost of establishment Rs. 1,301, leaving a 
small surplus balance of Es. 60 credited to Government, 

Mysore.-—The number of civil suits instituted in all the courts'of 
Mysore during the past year was 20,764, or 280 more than were 
filed in 1870. The number of suits instituted in each district, 
T[excluding 11 in the Superintendents’ Courts) and the percentage 
of increase or decrease are thus shewn 




1870. 

187], 

Difference. 

Percentaire. 
otIncrease. 

percentige 
o{Decrease 



Increase. 

Decrease. 

Ban^lor^ inehidmg 
Court of Small cauaea 

the 

9,977 

9,312 

"'4»1 

666 

• •f 

7-14 

Kolar ••• 


2 381 

2 824 

... 

16-62 

... 

Toomkoor ... 


1,119 

1,231 

112 

«.« 

9 09 

. 1 . 

Uyoon 


2,609 

2,S0J 

193 

... 

6>88 


Hawio ... 


86.’ 

l.Oit 

169 

”*sr>3 

16 71 


Sbimop 

EHdoot* ... 


1,607 

13M 

• M 

... 

lB-68 


1,149 


lot 

, . 

8'31 


Chituldioog 

... 

m 

966 

136 

... 

14*07 

... 


The following comparative .slatcjnent shews the number of 
each description of suits instituted :— 



1670. 

1871. 

Cn written obligation ... ... 

11,612 

11,407 

On nnwiittcn „ ... ... ... 

2 , 1.16 

1,891. 

On aceouut stated ... 

914 

I,0ii5 

Money had and received ... ... 

184 


Goods Bold ... ... ... 

3,664 

3 3.6 

Drearh of oontiact not mentioned below... 

m 

431 

Kent not falling under the rent law ... ... ... 

438 

421 

Movable inopertyOT value thereof 

661 

699 

Damages ... .. ... ... ... 

110 

184 

Other Suite. 

Smts for Immovable property ... ... 

412 

601 

„ for spaciOc performance of oentraet 

8S 

113 

„ to declare and ostabUsh rights toreal propeity ineluding 
pre-emption, foreclosure, tie, ... ... ... 

61 

248 

„ to declare and establish personal rights ... 

95 

C9 

„ for an account 

tee 

9 

„ relating to religious eodowmente ... 

10 

4 

„ to set aside Judgments, coutraets or obligations on the 
ground of fraud ... ... ... 

1 

7 

,, for dissolution of marriage ... 

2 

S 

„ for enforcement of matrimonial rights 

16 

26 

„ partition ... ., 

41 

. 03 

„ relating to religion and easte 

2» 

11 

Total 

. 26,684' 

20,761 
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Tlie number of suits for disposal, including 1,437 pending 
from the .preceding year and 26 cases transferred from one 
Court to another, rvas 22,227, 247 mote than in 1870. Of 
this number, 21,253 cases were disposed of, or 710 in excess 
oftlie number disposed of in 1870, leaving a balance of 974 suits 
pending at the close of the year, against 1,437 at the close of 
1870. 

The number of suits for disposal, disposed of and pending 
at the close of the year before each class of Court, as well as 
the average number of suits decided by the officers of each 
Court is given below :— _ 

Disposed of Pending. 

M5 114 

8,106 86 

GJ52 761 

67 6 

13 4 

974 

Of the aggregate number of suits disposed of 23 4 per cent, 
were , decided on their merits and 70 6 were uncontested. The 
number of appeals preferred to the various Courts wa;? 672, 
against 64.9 in 1870. The total number for disposal, inclusive 
of the appeals pending at the close of the preceding year, was 
740; of these, 681 were disposed of, one was transferred, leaving 
68 pending on the 31st December. The orders in 403 cases 
were confirmed, 73 modified, 100 reversed, 56 remanded and 49 
were dismissed for default. 

Bcrar ,—In addition to the Courts of the two divisional Commis¬ 
sioners and of the Resident there were 44 tribunals open during 
the year for the hearing of civil suits. The suits filed numbered 
21,879 and 21,626 were disposed of. The figures relating to ’ 
the work done by tbe several courts, show that 30‘4 per 
cent, of the ..whole outturn was performed by the three Small 
Cause Courts at Oomrawuttee, Elliclipore, and Khamgaon, 46‘6 
per cent, by, Assistant and Extra Assistant Commissioners 
and 22'8 per cent, by the Tehsildars. Comparing the litigation 
of the year with that of its predecessor, an increase appears . v 
of 3,937 suits, or 22 per cent, to which the Western Divisioa^^ ,;( 
contributes more largely than the Eastern. In the Akolah - ' 
District; there was one suit to every 50 persons; a proportion ■ 
which ;|lu):ugh. not quite: up 'to the mark of litigation in Nag- 
poi^e, ' 187P is ceHainl/ no subject of. congratulation. 

The ayiirago„'of suits to population- for the whole province 
was as 1 to l,03;|>elrsuns, but it must bo remembered that the 
figures liave_^been ■ 


Bangalore Small CauBO Court 
Amildars ... 

Judicial ArsBistants 
Deputy SuperinteDdonts ... 
SuperisteodeQti 


Suits for 
disposal. 


Average Ko. 
decided by 
tbe Officers of 
each Court. 
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the Census was taken, Tlie exporiclicc of past y. us sin ws 
tliat whether the cost of going to law be heavy "or liglit, 
the Courts are thronged with suitors. Perliaps tl. s may in 
part be owing to not more tliau a third or fourth o the suits 
being contested and to the fact that defendants are con eiit to l)c 
saddled with costs in view to obtaining a fresh loan from the 
usual plaintiff, the money-lender. Vakeels, agaiHy are pro¬ 
moters of litigation; and though the character of the native 
Bar in Berar is said to he gradually improving, there is no 
: doubt that it is by no means free from all suspicion of fostering 
needless dissension. The ease, too, with which a plaintiff 
by employing a Vakeel can collect payment of his debts through 
the Civil Courts, and still more the publ|ft ^ 
attaches triumph rather than any shadow of reproach to 
the pursuit of decrees, increase the difficulty of impeding the 
onward current of litigation in a district like Akolah. The 
character of the litigation shows hut little variation as com¬ 
pared with previous years.' The following is a detailed state¬ 
ment of the suits settled :— 


Nature of suits. 

Number. 1 

1 

Oil written obligaiioa ... ••• 

i 

I2.fi09 1 

On unwritten do. ... 

l,43<i i 

On account stated ••• 

3,817 ! 

Money had and received 

351 : 

Goods sold 

3,109 i 

Breach of contract not mentioned above ... ... 

904 ! 

Uent not falling under rent law ... ' ... 

169 

Movable prouerty or value thereof 

331 

Damages ... 

14(1 i 

Arrears of rent, with or without ejectment, or cancelincnt of 
lease 

23 ! 

Euhancement or abatement of rent 

) ; 

Relating to distraint 

7 

Damages for extortion, or withholding receipts, or on account of 
illegal restraint .. ... 

1 

For Puttabs or Kubooiints •*< ••• 

o 

For ejectment or recovery of poBsesaion . ... 

31 

Suits under rent law not included iu above 

, 6 

Suits for immovable property ... ... ••• 

210 

Suits for specitio perfoimanee of contract 

24 

Suits to declare and establish rights to real property, ineluding 
pie emptiou, toreclusnie, ... ... 

Suits to declare and establish peisoual lights ... 

173 

S3 

Suits for an account 

29 

c<oit8 lelating to religions eudonmeots 


Suits to sot aside judgments, ooutiacts, &e. ••• 

1 

Suits relating to marriage ... •» ... 

17 

Suits for partition ... »• 

9 

Suits relating to shipning ... ' ... 

' 3 

Suits relatmg to rehgiou ... .*• ^ .a 

3 

Claims not lueluded lu above 

181 

Total ' 

21,026 

.....—.... .. 

_ I 
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Of lesc, 81 per cent, were settled on tlic fnorits, 14 per cent, 
■'.vero o*inpromised, 2 per cent, willithawn and 3 per cent, 
distni- ed for default. Of tlio.se settled on tlie merits, 53 per 
cent. ;ere decided on confession of judgment, 16 per cent, 
decic d cx parte and 1 per cent, referred to arbitration. Only 31 
.siiil.s a every hundred were centered. The plaintiff obtained 
a dc ree in 8,695 cases, or 40 per cent. More than half the suits 
were op written obligation and in only 219 Avas the possession 
of inmiovable property involved. The number of applications 
for execution of decrees was 14,569. In 34 per cent, the decree 
was fully, and in 34'5 per cent: partially, executed. Ini 1'3 
per cent. 4he decrees were satisfied without the aid of the courts 
and in; 41*3 per cent, property was attached and sold to the 
extent of 29:F, p cent. Land was sold in 44 cases in West 
Berar. In connection with these land sales the following extract, 
from one of the Divisional Reports, is worthy of attention 
“In the Akolah District, where the harvests were foupd to have 
partially failed, land sales in execution of decrees were not re¬ 
commended for the Kesidont’s sanction, and the Courts were 
desired tQ decree instalments where the impoverished agricul¬ 
turists were conoerped. This has been carried out to a great 
extent, and many cultivators on the brink of ruin have been 
enabled to retain their cottages and plough cattle, which would 
otherwise haye been seized in execution, and sold for •almost 
nothing.” 'About 200 persons were imprisoned for debt in East, 
and 267 in West, Berar. Of these 469 were discharged, leaving 
14 in the civil jails at the close of the year. 

Here is an interesting table showing the castes of those who 
figured as plaintiffs and defeudants. The information refers only 
to the Westerly portion of the Districts;— 


Caatea. 

Flaiatiffs. 

Per Cent. 

Defendants. 

Per Cent', 

Christiana 

21 

•1 

53 

•8 

Marwareea 

6,343 

4S1 

7:i9 

6- 

Muaeulmaua 

768 

5’8 

1,608 

10'8 

Brahmins 

1.712 

13’ 

786 

S-3 

Eoonbaea 

2,026 

163 

6,962 

46*7 

Others 

2 340 

17-7 

4,760 

31-9 


13,210 


14,898 

• ee 


Of the total number of decisions appealed against in the District 
Appellate Courts 246 were confirmed, 114 reversed, 70 remand¬ 
ed: for farther enquiry, 2 compromised and 9 4iaBlisaed .flp 
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■ffitlKlrawu. From' the original decisions of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioners, having jurisdiction in suits up to Its. 5,000 iii value, 
107 regular and 13 special appeals were preferred; 76 were 
confirmed and 30 modified or reversed. In the appeals to the 
Provincial Sadder Court of the liesident, the orders of the 
lower Courts were confirnjpd in all cases, While there is still 
much room for improvement, iu is satisfactory to record that the 
administration of Civil Justice iu Berar during 1871 gave evi-^ 
deuce of r 9 al progress. - 



Criminal Justic*: Btngal. 




CHAPTER IV, 

CEIMIFAL JUSTICE. 

Bengal. 

For the administration of Criminal Justice in Bengal there 
are the High Court, the Courts of Session ^nd the Courts of the 
various classes of M.'igistrates. The High Court on its original 
side tries, by a single judge with a jury, all cases committed to 
it by the Calcutta Magistrates and cases in which European 
British subjects are defendants, committed , by the Justices 
of the Peace in the interior of Bengal, On its ap 2 )ellate side, 
the High Court, by a bench of two or more judges, disposes 
of appeals relating to convictions on trials before the Courts 
of Session; it revises, upon reference fi-om Sessions Judges or 
Magistrates, the decisions of inferior Courts when in error 
upon points of law; and it confirms, modifies, or annuls 
all sentences of death jDassed by Sessions Courts in the 
interior. The Courts of Session in tlie interior are presided 
over by a single judge, who tries, with the aid either of juries 
or assessors, all cases committed by Magistrates empowered to 
tliat end, passing any sentence authorized by law, and decides, 
sitting alone, all appeals from the decisions of Magistrates 
having full powers, when the sentence exceeds one month’s im¬ 
prisonment or 50 rupees’ tine. In each district there is one 
Magistrate having full powers, who is also Collector and the exe¬ 
cutive head of the district administratiou in all departments, 
'This officer has higher powers than other full-powered Alagis- 
trates, in that he hears apjoeals from the inferior Magistrates of 
subordinate grades within the district. Appeals from full- 
powered Subordinate Magistrates lie, as already stated, to the 
toessious Court. The ordinary limits of the full powers of a 
Magistrate in respect of sentencing offenders, are imprisonment, 
cither rigorous or simple, up to two years, including solitary 
confinement up to three montlis ; fine to the extent of Ils. 1,000; 
or imprisonment and fine combined ; and whipping. The Subor¬ 
dinate Magistrates are of two grades ; the first of which can 
award, imprisonment up to six montlis ; fine up to Rs. 200, or 
both; and whipping. The second can only imprison up to one 
mouth or fine up to Rs. 50, or combine these pnnishments. 
The classes of offences which the various grades of iMagistrates 
are .competent to try, and those which they must commit for 
trial by the Courts of Session, are carefully defined in the Sche- 
dules:6f.;^e;iCriininal Procedure Code. - ; ' 
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The result of the Sessions trials on the original side of the 
High Court during 1871 was 4 discharges M-ilhout triid, 49 ao- 
quitlais and 134 convictions, or 710 per cent, of tli<5 number 
dealt with. 

The following statement slrows the number of persons com¬ 
mitted to the Courts of Sessions for trial:— 



The total number (2,251) convicted and referred during 1871 
rvas 62’98 per cent, of tlie number (3,558) actually di.sposcd of. 
The statement below shows the total number of persons sen¬ 
tenced by Sessions Judge!?. The capital sentence w'as confirmed 
in the cases of 72 persons of the 90 on whom this sentence 
was passed- 

• Nature of ptinishment. reisone. 

Sentenced to death... ... ... ... 90 


I, trauspoctatiou for life ... ... ... 193 

>1 , II for a term... ... ... CO 

}i rigoroua imprisoninent with solitary conrinement I 
II II II without ditto ... 1,SC0 

„ simple impriaoument ... ... 13 

- hSC4 

fine with imprisonment 1.; ... 190 

„ „ without ditto ... ... 23 

, . - 21 . 3 ‘ 

I, whipping in addition to other punishment ... 2 

II II in lieu of ditto ... ... 8 


- Total . 2,4.30 

The cases appealed to the Sessions Courts involved 9,138 
persons. These were the results:— . 


Appeals or applications rejected in the case of 
Sentences ooulirmed 

,, modified ... ... ... 

„ reversed ... ... 

Proceedings quashed ... ... ... 

Farther inquiry or evidence ordered in the case of 
Cases referred to High Court for revision in the cue of 
Appeals pending trial in the case of 


Persons. 

1,6S3 

4,843 

689:. 

1,479 

40 

42 

220 

342 


Total 
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Tlic total number of persons under trial before the criminal 
Courts of*the various classes of Magistrates in Bengal, excluding 
Calcutta, was :— » 



Persons. 

Bisobarged with trial 

‘.J 35,54(> 

Acqaitted or released 

... ... 29,78!) 

Couvieted 

... 81,098 1 

Uumniitted 

... ... 3.680 i 

Died, escaped, or transferred... 

... ... 637 

tieuiaiuing at end of year 

... 4,754 


Total ... 155,504 


The number of persons, 84,778, convicted and committed by 
Magistrates was 56'47 per cent, of the number, 150,113, ac-, 
tually disposed of. 'I'he total number of persons sentenced by 
Magistrates to imprisonment, forfeiture of property, fine, and 
whipping, respective!}", was;— 


j;igorpna imprisonment 

... 20,774 

Simple 

... 1,306 

Forfeiture of property _. ... - 

0 

Fine with imprisoument 

, ... 6,074 

Ditto without ,, 

... 60 942 

Whipping iu addition to other punishment 

259 

Ditto m lieu of other punishmeut 

... 2,76S 


The total amount of judicial flues imposed during the year 
was Rs. 7,11,628 of which Rs. 5,.32,120 was realized. In the 
Calcutta Magisterial Courts there were discharged without trial 
4,118; acquitted 5,183; convicted 27,530 and committed 1S5. 

In 437 cases coming before tlie Sessions Courts, juries were 
employed, and in 1,182 cases assessors. Injury cases tlie Judge 
agreed iu the verdict in 384 and di-sapproved of the ver¬ 
dict iu 53 .cases. The Judge differed from the assessors in 140' 
cases. Of the cases before the High Court, 100 were tried by 
jury, 3 were struck out under section 8, Act XIII. of 1805 and iru , 
32 the prisoners pleaded guilty,, making, a total of 135 cases. 

It IS satisfactory that the number of cases did not increase ini 
wdiich the verdict of the jury was dissented from by the Judge. 
There were, however, some very glaring failures of justice in jury 
trials. Conspicuous amongst these was a case at Berhampore,. 
where a man who had made a determined attack upon tlie Go-, 
veraor General’s Agent and the Civil Surgeon upon the higli road; ' 
was acquitted iu the face qf the clearest evidence. In the Hooghly 
district, also, the Commissioner in his Crime Report brought to 
notice ‘ii0itterous instances in which the jury had acquitted tlie 
accusetl lift of apparently sufficient evidence aftd for 

' ' ..8 1 a .-. .. ■■ 
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ref'Pons whicli it is impossible to conjecture. The subject of the 
ninueroiis acquittals in Hoogbly and 24-Pergunnal)s, ■ however, 
underwent enquiry, The.Lieutenant-Goyeruoreonsulted the High 
Court as to whetlier the system should be continued or not, and 
if couiinued. whether its operation should not be modified, either 
bjr withdrawing it from certain districts, or by limiting more 
strictly the classes of offences triable by jury. In the meantime the 
introduction of the new Criminal Procedure Code, which gives a 
reference to the High Court from the verdict of a jury riial when 
dissented from by the Judge, will put a stop to the scandals 
that have occasionally cropped up in some dUjtricts; The 
large towns are, as miglit be expected, the principal abodes 
of crime ; Patna and Mooushedabad standing highest in their res¬ 
pective divisions. With regard to female convictions, the propor¬ 
tion to the total number of convictions was 4‘81 percent. 

In Bhaugulpore, Purneali, Ruugpore, Dacca, Fnrreedpore and 
Backergunge the number of women convicted was less tlian 2 
per cent, of the total number, and in Sylliet it was less than 1 
per cent. In Darjeeling, the Ka.S 3 'a Hills and Cachar, the number 
of women convicted rvas lO per cent, and upwards; in Siug- 
bhoom, B'.irdwan and Calcutta it was considerably over 9 per 
cent., Hazareebugb, Midnapore, Balasore, and Cuttack following 
with percentage.s ranging froin 7'52 to The Cutwa 

division of Bnrdwan gave as many as 20 per cent. ^J'he reasons 
of this curious phenomenon in Burdwan are not. known. In 
some of the districts named the greater iudependeiice of tlie 
women of Indo-Chinese and semi-ahorigiual races accounts for 
the figures. Looking at the religion of the criminal popula¬ 
tion of the jails, the totals are as follow :— 

{ iOuropeaaa ,,, .310 

Cbristians ...< Eurasians ... ..., 187 

I Eatives ... ... ... ... 60 

-- 606 


Mnssulmana 
Hindoos ,.l 
▲11 others ... 


... 15,346 
... 24,075 
... 2,156 


41,576 


Total ... 42.143 

The proportion of female crime to total crime in regard-to 
religion is thus shown-; r 
▲ moug Hindoos ... ... '.1. ... i-OS Jwr cent* 

,, Mnssulmaus ... ... ... ... 3'68 - 

,, Christians l-Sa,;::/-; 

The following statement arranges tbe/convictiofit^jfli^ y 
'aecording to castas 
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0,5G2 MuBsiilinana 

• •• 


.30 8 per cent 

2,0‘.’9 * Oli^isas or cultivators, Hindoos ... 


8 0 

s* 

l.bSl tJowftlas or Gopes 



73 

tf 

1,0S8 Kaibartas 

ft 

■ »a 

6*6 


1,552 Kaisths 

#» 


6*1 

It 

1,523 Brahmins * 

•t 


6-0 


1,176 Dosadhs 

ff 

••• 

5 0 

»t 

1,077 Hill Tribes 

M ••• 


46 

99 

480 Pittjpoots 

»• ••• 

• «4 

1-9 


436 Christians 

»> ••• 


•1-6 

>♦ 

385 Chaudais ■ 

»l ••• 


1-5 

It 

283 Knrniees 

99 ••• 


11 

»t 

3,190 iVJiacellaneoos Hindoos 


<«• 

12. 

II 

M iSoeilaiieuus (Chinese, Jews 

&c.) .. 

• •• 

06 

»> 


The class of shopkeepers* and traders is -well represented in 
Alipore; Presidency, Patna, Bliaugulpore, Midnapore, Dacca, 
Mymensing, Moorsliedabad, Gya and Jessore. S»ext to the 
great metropolitan jails, Dinagepore imprisons the largest 
number of artisans, while Dacca has by far the largest num¬ 
ber of domestic servants, Patna coming third. The “ Pro¬ 
fessional” class is also most numerou.s in Dacca. Government 
servants abound in Rajsbahye and Cuttack but are absent • 
in Dinagepore. The proportion of this class imprisoned is 
prokably greatly in excess of their numerical proportion to 
the population generally-, as there is a large class of offences 
which only Government servants can commit Upw'ards of 200 . 

Debtee prisoners, KiO at Chittagong, 315 at Midnapore and ’ 
483 at* the Presidency Jail were described as of “ no occupation.” 

Of the female prisoners, 705 were married, C94 widows, 59 
unmarried and 312 were prostitutes. 

There were during the year 1,223 convicted prisoners tvdio 
had been previously in jail, or 4*83 cent, on the jail 
population. 'J'he largest percentage a 2 ti)eared in the Presi- : 
deucy Jail, a fact accounted for, not only by the number 
of professional thieves in a large city like Ca.|cutfa, bufci 
also by tlie greater care that is taken in the collection of " 
statistics on this subject at this jail. The record of previous - 
convictions put in by the police at a trial is frequently iintrust- 
wortliy, not from excess but from deficiency; and the sy.stem 
observed in the Presidency Jail is to trust for the recognition 
of prisoners to the warders and others who ate familiar with , 
their faces. liecognitious made in this way have almost : 
always been confirmed by the jail records and by the admis.sions 
of the prisoners themselves. The statistics of the same jail 
show thkt 'habitual orinainals when reconvicted are treated far 
too. leriiehfly , in fact, it'would seem sometimes that the ofteaer 
they are^Oavicted the more their sentences diminish in severity. 
Thus i0johe case a man convicted,of a first offence of theft had* 
bc.en fox,, nine months, while on a thiiri conviction 
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only one month was meted out to him. AnoHior man was 
.seiucucod to six months’ imprisouraeut (his tliir‘1 con viol ion) 
for an offence under section 380, Penal Code, but got o)ily 15 
days for a su.’bseqUent conviction under the same section. Tlio 
result of the various,,: instances cited, by the Superintendent 
of the Presidency Jail, is to show that about niue4euths 
of the sentences passed on second or later convictions are for 
terms of ^less than a year and one-fifth of them are for one 
Eiionth or less. It seems, therefore, cither that the provisions 
of the law empowering Magistrates to pass a heavier sentence 
in cases of repeated conviciious, ai^e frequently ignored by the 
Magistrates sitting in Calcutta, or that the poUceiafe lamenta¬ 
bly deficient in the means of producing evidence of previous con¬ 
victions. It is especially necessary that in the case of juvenile 
offenders repeatedly convicted, heavier sentences should be ptuss- 
ed ; there is no other chance of preventing them from becoming 
hardened criminals. In the Presidency Jail especially, and to 
some extent in other jails, the attempt has been made to segre¬ 
gate them'from the other prisoners, but owing to short sen¬ 
tences no appreciable reformatory effect has been obtained. 
The remedies which have been suggested in the case of juvenile 
criminals are 1.—That judicial officers should pass such sentences 
on juvenile offenders a.s may in poim of length be compatible 
■with a reformatory procedure ; 2. That Government should he em¬ 
powered to detain juvenile offenders for such period as it may 
think necessary to complete the reformatory process if the sen¬ 
tence passed is not sufficient for that cud. There were 3,001 flog¬ 
gings for first offences, and 388 for second or subsequent offences ; 
total v>,389, or 34 few^er than in last year and 305 fewer than 
in 1869. There were GO males and 5 females executed during the 
year, against 41 males ami 5 fem.ales in 1870, and 50 males and 
8'females’in 1809. The largest number of executions was at 
Jessore, where 11 persons were hanged ; 5 were executed at 
Patna, Chittagoug and lianchee and 2 in Calcutta, one of 
whom w’as Abdoolla, the murderer of the lamented Mr, Justice 
Normau. 

Of criminal cases known as cognizable to the police, in which 
they may arrest without warrant, there were 81,708 against 
73,899 in the previous year. Processes Aveie issued against 
115,988 persons, of Avhom 81,894 appeared, and 40,794, or about 
60 per cent., Avere ultimately convicted. 'I’lie cases sliowed an 
increase mainly under the head of triifior offences against the 
person in the Burdwan, Presidency, Rajshahye, Dabca;, Chitta¬ 
gong ^and Assam divisions, and also iff the SonthaT Par^unnahs, 
but ao satisfactory explanation of the; cause given. 
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Jn no)i-cogiiizal)lc cases tlieve Avas a general increase. Tliere were 
42,Gy;> cftses' of ciiiniual force erassault; the divisions in which 
this class of petty offence was most pjevaleut were Dacca, Chitta- 
gmig, Presidency, Jhirdwan, and Rajsliahye. In the Chitkigong 
division, out of 0,424 non-cognizable crimes as many as 3,46n fell 
nnder^ this denomination and in the Dacca division assault cases 
stood at 10,531 against a total of 18,525 non-cognizahle cases of 
all kinds. The following districts in the above two divisions are 
those in which this class of offence chiefly prevails :— 

1871. 1870. 


Districts. 

NOmber oJ 
institutions. 

Districts. 

Number of 
iustitutions. 

Sylhet • 

.8.758 

Sylhet 

Tinperah 

2.757 

Dacca 

2,5.86 

2,434 

liackerguage 

2,105 

Mymeuaiiig 

2,209 

Tipperah 

1,033 

liackerguuge 

2.100 

Furreedporo 

1,483 

Dacca 

1,070 

Tsoakhuliy 

1,1.54 

804 

Chittagong 

1,511 

Mymeiisitig 

Noakhally 

777 

Chiitagong 

859 

S'urteeJpore 

1,304 

Total 

... 14,731 

Total 

... 15,101 


The number of institutions in Sylhet and the prominent 
position wliich it occupies in the list for b<)th years, show clearly 
ilie quarrelsome character of its inhabitants. 

The frequency of offences against tbe marriage laws attracted 
the attention of Government. The number of charges made, 
the proportionately small number of persons accused who were 
brought to trial and still smaller proportion of convictions, 
seemed to .show that a want was felt somewhere in the laws 
relating to marriage; that the evil was on the increase; and that 
a persistent attempt was being made to bring some social offence 
under the criminal law, rvliich the scanty number of convictions 
sliowed to bo not properly applicable. The ireople who pre¬ 
ferred the charges were lower-class Mahomedaris, especially 
boatmen, whose prolonged and constant absence from t.heii liomes 
very miicb conduced to infidelity on the part of tbeii wives. 
Tiio paucity of convictions to charges was accounted for in different 
way.«; sometimes the woman returned to her husband, sometime,? 
the alleged married woman was really nothing else than a kept 
prostitute. During ls71 the statistics of the offence in the dis¬ 
tricts of tbe Dacca Division were as follow:— 

Casea, Persons against wliom Convicted. . 


DaokergiiDse 

. 278 

process issued. 

363 

11 

Sylbet 

... 260 

198 

5 

Walsda 

... 172 

184 

16 

Furre^dpore 

... Ill 


9 

Mymeaaiug 

73 

96 

4' 
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Notwithstanding the unsatisfactory rcsvilt which the above 
return shows, the local authorities state that in’niany cases 
substantial justicie.is done by the absconding wife being made 
over to theliusljan(i\eveu when no case lies against an abductor; 
and .thus tlie main, object of the institution of the complaint 
being attained, the pi'osecution is abandoned. The ques¬ 

tion of the prevalence of these offences in the eastern districts 
was under inquiry. 

At * the instance of the Lieutenant-Qovernor a defect in 
the code of Criminal Procedure regarding criminal lunatics was 
amended during the year. Numerous cases Ceepf in which 
persons under the influence of gunja or otherV^fUgs, become 
insane, and during their insanity commit heinous and violent 
crimes. On being brought to trial before the courts, they are ac¬ 
quitted on tbe ground of insanity; and in several cases in which 
this judgment has been returned, the circumstances were such as 
to make it very doubtful whether the plea had much to justify 
tbe verdict. In tbe interior sjiecially, it must often be difficult to 
distinguish between cases of real and counterfeit insanity. On 
their acquittal tbe accused are sent to the lunatic asylums for 
confinement and treatment. Her’e, under enforced abstinence 
from drugs and with proper treatment, they are restored iutime 
to soundness of mind. As the law stood, the Government was 
compelled, whenever the visitors of the asylums or a special 
commission declared them to bo sane, to release them, no matter 
what might have been the nature of their crime or the circum¬ 
stances of the case. In doing so danger was incurred, for they 
were almost certain to revert to their old habits and the possi¬ 
bility of a recurrence of crime made Government very reluctant 
to sanction their release. The Lieutenant-Governor therefore 
proposed that Government should have a discretion to confine 
criminal lunatics guilty of heinous crimes even after the 
authorities of the asylum considei’ed tiiem to be .sane, and that 
the circumstances of each case should be carefully considered 
before release wiis granted to men Avho had committed murder or 
serious assaults. These views were adopted by the Legislature and 
the law on the point was accordingly amended in the new 
Code of Criminal Procedure, section 433, Act X of 1872. 

An investigation into railway accidents was also held, resulting 
in a rule compelling local officers of polieeto conduct ihqumes in 
concert with the railway officials. 
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Slateineni of offences reported and of perso^is tried, convicted, and 
acquitted in the year 1871.* 


Description ot OSences. 
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3 
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121 to 120 

3 

9 

, 2 

2 


Olienoeirelating to the army and navy 

Itll to HO 

2 

4 

2 

2 

ao. 

.1 

Dolawtul Assembly 

un to 115 

2,229 

4,251 

2,073 

1,769 

99 


•attempts ... 

149 to I 5 I 4 

167. m 

147, H 8 , 162 
and 15J to 
]5«. 

7 

13 

6 
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Offences against | 
public traniuil-i 
lity 

Sloting, Sts, 

—attempts ... 

1,332 

6,008 

3.707 

1 

3,465 i 

... 

11 

I 

.tflray ... 

ICO 

266 

870 

143 

701 


i 

—attempts 

161 to ICO 

16 

34 

14 

20 



; liy public servants 


441 

222 

196 

i 

Offences 

)—attempts 

Relating to public 

161,170 and 

1 

1 

1 

... 

... 

. 

[ servaiitB 

171. 

144 
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95 
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1 

Contempt of lawful authority 
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m 
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4,619 

e 
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KSBI 
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3 
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19 
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1 

2 

1 
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62 

78 

2 

„ . 14 to stamps 

255 to 2GJ 

8 

13 

« 

• 7 

... 

i •» It 

1 . 

.0 weights and mea- 

264 to 207 
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2B9 

90 

199 


„ aiTectiug public health 

269 to 278 

nn 

221 

39 

176 

... 

„ „ safety ... 

279 to a«9 

453 

6H7 

123 

552 

1 

; ,* » couvoniciico 

290 and 291 

63U 

1,0(?9 
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936 
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2 H 1 

53 
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• 14 
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40 

71 

27 

43 

- 1 - 
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13 
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36 
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10 

19 

8 

i Oulpable homicide . 
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. 260 

HI 

2 
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1 

3 
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47 

3 
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56 
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53 

1 
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84 

84 

1 

67 

32 

14 

2 
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...... 

1 

2 

2 
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6 

6 
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83 

70 

33 
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1 

1 
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50 

59 

17 

34 

1 
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and 333. 
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844 

32 
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1 

1 

1 



1 Other cases ... 

323, 324 3.32 

6,671 
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2,260 

2.850 

11 

1 —attempts ... 

and 334 to 

7 

8 

4 

4 

-•f ' 


- 

333. 






Wrongful restraint ..., .;. 

341 

1.128 

1,164 

667 

431 


1 —attempts , , ..-. 

... 

342 to 343 



.. 

; 1 ' - 


j Wrongrutoohfinomenfc ... .. ... 

3.546 

3,462 

2,263 

1,010 

.21 

criminal lecce or assault ... ’ 

352 to 353 

42,683 
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16,823 

13,656. 

« 

-attempts .... 

... ' .•», 


••• 

' .'"'V 



* Thli stotenjeot does qot lucIiiJe persons tried by Iho Ungistretos of CftlcUttd. 
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Statmtnl ej offmcee reported and of persons tried, convicted, and aa- 
g^MiWed in <7te year 1871 .--(Ooutmued.)* * f 
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65 
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6 
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1 
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2 
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42 

1 
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11 
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21 

67 

: 45 
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18 

15 
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63 
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17 

17 
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38 

39 
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46 
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36 
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61 

16 
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3 
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12 
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25 
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16 

63 

37 

10 

US 
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3 
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...... 
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12 
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.. ... ••• 
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6 
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».» ... ns. 


4 

4 

1 

3 
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«• 
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21 

21 

13 

7 

4U 
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8 
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17 

m 
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2 
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e 

9 
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1 other grievous hurt 
For commission or 
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90 

64 

24 

37 


Criminal iras*^ 
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452,454. 455, 
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24 
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30 
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Madras- 

The appellate work of tlie various tribunals consisted'of 8,5G6 
criminal cases. Of these 8,079 were disposed of, l,66p rejected, 
3,769 confirmeji, 793 modified and 1,850 reversed. The offences 
of all kinds reported .idurin^ the year were 
143,9,00 in-1870, showing an increase of 4,682 ca8es~4,022 
under the Penal Code and 600 udder Special Lawa Of 
290,263;f^ persons arrested or summoned ini;,,.the?!© cases, 
206,928, or 71‘3 per cent,, were tried and 58'8 per dent."convict¬ 
ed and pui^islicd. The murders reported numbered 242 against 219 
in the previous year j there were 100 cases of culpable homicide. 
For these offeuces73 personswere sentenced to deathiilDd51 trans¬ 
ported for life. Of attempt to commit suicide, 1^7 cases were 
charged and in 148 of these convictions followed. Under the 
heads of causing miscarriage, exposure of children, and conceal¬ 
ment of birth, only 171 cases were reported and in 47 convic¬ 
tions, were obtained. Fifty-nine persons were punished, of whom 
9 were males and 60 females. There were 386 cases of 
grievous hurt, as compared with 305 in 1870. Under the head 
of causing hurt or grievous hurt to extort confession, there 
were 31 cases, against 23 in the preceding year. , Only 15 
cases, in which 19 persons were punished, were established. 
The number of cases of kidnapping was 77; 48 persons 
were punished in 29 cases. The charges preferred under the 
head of rape were 87,‘against 95 in the preceding year ; of 
these 18 only were estabiislieJ and 24 persons were convicted 
and punished Four cases of jrrostitution of minors were re¬ 
ported, but none of them were established. There were C cases 
of unnatural offence and 6 persons (of whom 1 was a juvenile) 
were punished in 5 cases. The following table gives the details 
ofdacoity: — 
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Of 1,C09 persons concerned in house dacoities,G63 were arrest¬ 
ed and *168, or 23 per cent., convicted. Of 893 persons con¬ 
cerned in cases in fields and jungles, 360 were arrested, and 
50 convicted 5 of 1,275 persons conceraed in cases on high¬ 
ways, 42:7| ^'^reated, of^ 25 per cent., were 

couvict^ii;’agaitist 30 per; cent in 1876. Four dacoitswere 
transported for life and the remainder wore sentenced to various 
terms of , unprisonment from 10 years to 1 year. Of the 304* 
cases reported throughout the Presidency, 143 were committed 
by members of hereditary criminal classes, 93 hy other than 
hereditary criminals and the remainder by persons hot included 
in the local;criminal Classes. In all 9 assailants and 9 assailed 
were killed On^ the spot or died of the injuries received and. i^ 
27 cases steel or firearms were used. 

The total number of cases disposed of hy heads of villages 
was 23,034. Eighty-six per cent, of the cases were tried and of 
tlicse 84 per ceut. were convicted, 24,559 persons receiving 
punishment., . Magistrates summarily determined 49,729 cases 
Tinder the P^hal Code. Tlie number of cases sent for trial to 
the Higher’*'Courts was 1,461; particulars are given in the 
following table: 

High and Session Courts. 
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The following is a comparative summary of all crjmvral judi¬ 
cial proceedings from 1868 to 1871/inclusive. The total num¬ 
ber proceeded against rose from 189,478 in 1870 to 209,489 in 
3871, 58 per cent. Old of the latter being oopvicted, against 
641 per cent. 6f the former fcj 


... ,— ■ ■ 

1871. 

1870. , 

1869. 

1863. 

Total number of persona arrested and 



186,3iil 

' ■ ' 

175,253 

proceeded against 

N. B.—; Kroportion of persons proceeded 

209,489 

189,478 

against to populatioa 1 in... 

DUcharged and Acquitted 

149 

130 

133 

141 

Under Penal Code 

71,014 

64,408 

49,947 

43,194 

Do. Special Laws ... „. 

16,282 

13,681 

13,241 

13,263 

Total,discharged, &c. 

87,896 

08,089 

63,188 

01,457 

Percentage of person discharged to 


-■s,,34-l 

851 

persons proceeded against 

Convicted and Sentenced 

43 

SS'9 

To death ... 

74 

73 

78 

93 

„ transportation ... ... 

06 

81 

105 

180 

„ imprisonment ..7 ... ,.. 

47,893 

46,604 

49,309 

47,93» 

„ whipping 

1,781 

1,724 

1,900 

2,1.32 

1^ fino- ••• 

u Other pnoishmente (security for good 

71,597 

72.489 

70,448 

02,836 

behaviour, maintenance orders, ko). 

874 

620 

656 

863 

Dednct imprisoned in default ... 

092 

163 

. 332 

242 

Total convicted 

121,593 

121,389 

122,163 

113,796 

Pereenlaga of persons convicted to per< 


65-9 

64-9 

eons proceeded against „. 

68 

64-1 


From the subjoined statement-the castes of grave offenders 
convicted under the Penal Code will be seen. Thet largest 
number of convictions was amongst Pariahs and lowrcaste 
Hindoos; 1,871 Brahmins, 2,510 Mussulmans, 1,180 Mpplahs, 
1,344 Nairs and Bhunts, 1,833 Shanars and Tiers :wefp : alsa 
among the vmious offenders^ 
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Korav.rB and Terkalaa 
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1 •• 
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44 

69 

141 

290 

31 
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.A. 

pibcr wauUdriug criminal castes 

... 

... 

... 

B 

... 

« 

2 

45 

165 

2 

- 

... 

j Total 


125 

112 

21 

381 

43 

241 

316 

2,062 

12,663 

369 

142 

53 


Of all persons convicted under the Penal Code, 61,778 were 
males, 2,527 females and 497 juveniles (of whom 44 were 
girls.) nie majority of the females were convicted of the 
offences of theft, petty hurt and assault. The offences of juveniles 
were mainly theft, under which head 229 were convicted. 
Of CG,7,91 persons convicted under Special Laws, 00,063 were 
males, 6,323 females and 405 juveniles (including 66 girls.) 
The offences committed were chiefly breaches of the peace (under, 
the MS'dras Town i*olice Act), petty thefts and assaults triabjp 
by hea3s of villages. 
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Sorth-Western Provinces. 

Tiiere were few points of difference, either in amoni' *or in i ho. 
raauner of disposal, between the work done, by Grim KilComts 
in 1871 and in the previaus year. There was a|ligl i increo.se 
in the number of cases tried, but.a diminution m tl ; nirinber 
of persons brought before the Courts. The bulk of die crime 
reported during the year was not of a grave nor serious eharacl er 
and the success with which,it was prosecuted to copyiction was 
rather greater than in 1870. The following statement shows 
the number of offences reported and prosecuted ui'ihp several 
Magisterial Courts ^ ' ? -v ; 
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■1809,' 

119,372 

64,348 

119,616 

87,803 

80,261 

945 

e7-9 
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S8.707 

110,3.19 


74,879 

970 

68-7 

1871, 


86,688 


31.960 

74,216 

1,102 

699' 

liioreaee, 

2,284- 

- 

, , 

. 4 . 


139 

1-2 

i>ecre&B 0 , *.• 

• 

••• 

2,028 

S.TTS 

2,089 

663 

... 

■... 


The number of persons under trial fell by about 2 
per cent., while the proportion of persons convicted to those 
whose cases w’ere disposed of, improved by raoti%b|n one per 
f’eent.,, now reaching the satisfactory figure of 70 ofeveiry one 
dhhodred trie lire statistics of the greater offences committed 
during the year do not show any material difference 



1869. 

1870. 

1671. 

Murder, ... ... , 

Culpable hoiaicide, 

1 Dacoity, ... . ... 

y Bobbery, ... 

1 Theft, ... , ... ... ,.. 

1 Burglary, ... 

380 

. 282 
129 
614 
36,632 
10,316 

339 

215 

79 

488 

26,692 

17,068 

322 

263 

80 

404 

25‘614 

20,238 


The following statement shows the number of persona charged 
•with the offences which' make up the hulk of the petty crime 
of the country 
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Offeuces. 

1870. 

1871. 

Criev, i hurt, 

1.8B3 

2,017 

iluit, '■■■'. .i**# •••* *■** ‘ *** 

9,83G 

9,887 

Ass.’iu: , or oriminal foroe, ... ; ... 

6,906 

7,611 

Misch >)f, ... , ... 

5,110 

5,098 

Crimii.al trespass, ... 

3,C42 

2,653 

Nnrsaiioes under the Penal Code, ... . ... 

1,421 

1.670 

Naieauoss under Manibipal or Police Acts, ; 

8.612 

9,642 


It will that number of persoias charged Fith hurt 
is alrriost sahie as last year ; of ^hose ch&ged with ■ ■ 

assault with nuisances about 1,200'^ 

charges’of crimitjal trespass have fallen off by GOO. Notwith¬ 
standing the increase under assault and nuisance cases, there 
M'as a general decrease in the total number of offences prosecu ted, 
due apparently,,to the fewer number of prosecutions for breaches 
of special and local laws, such as those relating to Excise, 
Stamps, Oustpms,' Canals. These amounted in 1S<1 to 11,064, 
against 12,805 in 1870 ; the number of attempts to commit 
offences (not separately classed under special sections of the 
Teual Code) also fell from 7,937 in 1870 to 4,276 in 1871. I'lie 
percentage of persons convicted audcominittedtotbesuperior 
courts on cases was 69‘9 against 68’7 in 1870. 

The total puraber of poisons for disposal was 107,663, of 
whom the«?clses of 970 were pending from the previous year ; 
47,390 were brought before the Court by arre.‘<t and 58,836 by ; 
the issue of sutniunus to appear. The cases of 468 A-^ere receiv¬ 
ed by transfer. The figures given below show how they were 
disposed of:— 





1870. 

Per cent. 

1871. 

Per cent. 

Uiscliarged without trial. 



17.G52 

■ 15-4 

i7,m 

161 

Aotcuiltoil after Uiol, ... 

18.5a!) 


17.086 

. 14’8 

14.641 

136 

Coiiviuteil or cammitted, - 

e3,<idi 

(17-4 

78,IS2 

. .«8-4 

74,218 

$8*8 

Dieii, iBHcaped, or ti aimfarrdd, ... 

7l» 

•« 

6.(1 

• ■;•••'•s 

40$ 

-’9 

reoiling at close of year. 

8DC 

•8 

l.oua 


1,103 

li 


The following punishments ivere inflicted by the Magiste?ialv> 
Courts:— 

S K J • 
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ruiiiabmeuta, 

1S69. 

t er cent. 

1870, 

Per cent. 

1871.‘ 

I’crc'jut. 


■■ 

41,763 


Cf643 
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68 1 


23,066 

■ • 


, ,‘■'•23^ 

6-9- 


227 


■6.8SI 

■■ 



5 0 

Imprisoued'lia^ fined, 
liiiprl«oued''ind floe- 



3:098 


|,'2^76 
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! ged. .... 

^.iued aiid^ogged,... 
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• 4** 
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Seoarity ibr «ood be- 
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v" './■S'. 
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' .■■■". - 

1,293 


1,29(1 

M' - < 


peaoe,.., 

Kcuoguizanoe to keejp 

: 1.334 

... 

1.035 

; y 

• . . .l.'» . 

tV 

• »• • 

the peace, ' ... 

1,992 

... 

2,129 

.•e» ■ 

—HI 



The putiishment qf flogging is'restricted to thefts aiid otlier 
offences of a specia,!ly disgraceful character in the case of adults, 
■while for juveniles it may be imposed for any'offence. In tho 
case of a second conviction of any offence foriwliicli flogging 
may be ordered, iriiprisonment may also be added. Of the 
3,'280 persons flogged, 624 w'ere juveniles and 2,650 adults. 
bJearly a quarter of a million of wiluc.sses attended the Ma¬ 
gistrates’ Courts, or 22.C2!) fewer than last year. The returns 
show'that 11,267 of these were detained longer than one day 
aud ouly 1,181 longer than three days. The average duration of 
cases in the Magistrates’ Courts •was the same as la§t year—eight 
days. Of the 1,102 cases pending at the end of’t|j^ year, only 
ffS cases liad been pending for longer tlian si-K ■vveeSsi^'if 

During the year the Honorary Magi,stracy bad,before tlioni 
11,034 persons against 0,2.54 in J870. They ex^amijied ]7,2y() 
■tvitnesses; 2,340 persons w'ere discbargcd without triai; 6,107 were 
acquitted j and 7,595 convicted. The following statoiueiit showij 
the work of the Sessions Courts:— • *;; 
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Tiio percentage of convictions to cases disposed of is thus 
sliglitl ' better in 18^1 than in either of the two. previous 
j'ears. The, highest perpe^t^ige i of ohieiped- 

ill ]jiliuipo|e|; liheit^ ^ wefe all 

cou\'icte(|^t ,'^^iji^rui^pore was 91, in Moii,da- 

had 88, Syli|^viw]wre 87, 5 ia Ciitvppore 80. While no: 
districts averafeei^' 6^= high aS thb /ihighest proportion attain^ 
ed lasp^ii,; Sieji’e was, less of eonspichpus failure and inore! 
equality |a tl]t# Results;,, The worst ^qpc^ion was at Muttra^ 
where* p|i of Tp^persoijs committed for trial oply 24 were con¬ 
victed^: or S2. pef cent.' VE sentences of death were ; 

referred for epnfir^atiOn to the High Court; In 8|; the sebfence 
Avas coiifir5iel/pf['2 tiiodified apd in 6 the accused ifefe reiehsed. 
The cases of 032; persons came before the Court in appeal or re¬ 
vision as compared with 727 in the previous year ; 240 cases 
against 457 in 1870 were dealt Avith under sections 404 and 
434 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

'■' 

The number of appeals from the Magisterial authorities'to the 
Sessions Courts, and the mauner in which they Avore disposed 
ol, are sheAvn ip the following table:— 
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feuding : 

144 
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133 



These results are all more favourable than those Of 1870. The 
systenr of deputing Assistant Joint Magistrates to appear on hei;;:; 
half: of tfie prosecution in committed cases of appeals heard ;hyif;/ 
the Cdtirtgof, Session, was in force during the year; hutit-'^a^; 
not laigelytssorted to, and although beneficial in its effect si 
when ^iediiJhad; probably little influence on th|;|ipprefengirt® 
luanifestedSry the figures of the year. .... 
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s 

Punishments inflicted hy various Criminal TrilunaU in the 
* 'North-Western Provinces, in the year 1871 . 
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Pnnjab- 

There was a large ami unsatisfactory increase in pic crimi¬ 
nal cases of this jProisince, owing to a weak executive and 
a bafSed police/“^-'Tl)eitairaber of offences rCpobtecl was 81,43!) 
as compared with 73,224> in 1370; the nu^hoflsferought to 
trial „was or 6,257 more than Jn the j^t^Vioiis year ami 

the, persons /implicated immb^red: 128^14^* 1,000 

pf the population. Tile non-bailable dffenCes'ooip’^^^^ 
ithiefly oiiider tbe following beads , } 




Tensons con - 


Persons triecL.i 

Evicted 'and 


• . ■ 


Offences affecting the human body*. 

2,108 

1,096 

/, „ against property 

25,352 


„ relating to coin ... 

174,' 


' ,, relating to marriage 

41''^ 

• 12 

■ against public justice 

34 

9 

relating to documents 

73 

44 

Abetments: ... ...■ ••• 

19 

4 


The number of murders reported was 366, of which 93 
occilrred, in, the Peshawar District. The total number of 
persons tried for murder was 778, and 419 were convicted. 
Of . the murders committed and brought to iiiah- 108 were 
bn account of women, involving 271 persons/i/.of whom 140 
/ttvCre" cOnvieted and 118 acquitted^ Tlj^ percentage of con- 
yictionsJn murders of all kinds was 56 and ihsinurdcr on 
account of women 54, The statistics of theft were as follows:— 




Persons. 


Offences. 

Brought to 
trial. 

Convicted, 

Ordinary thefts ... 

11.021 

9,617 


Attempts ... ... 

155' 

225 ' 


Cattle Thefts ... 

6,031 ! 

- 5,222':; 


AtteWpts . ... 


■;/i: 9^? 


, . ■ Total* 

17,219 

14,9^ 

'/ 10,149 
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The gou+’ictions in ordinary tliefts amouulcd to 6S per cent. 
Robberies were 446 in number j 465 persons were brought to 
trial of whom 216 were convicted. Of bailable offences puuisli- 
ablo under the Indian Penhl Code,or iinder Special and Local 
Laws, the'following were the most bbrtitjibn;-— 




Persona. 

Oifences* 

. ; 

Brought to 
trial. 

' Hi 

Convicted. 

It- • 

Kioting ... 

•• 

5,502- 

r .—_ 

4,107 

1 070 

Affray 


1,443 

Assault ' ... ... 

• • • 

29.142 

7,395 

Hurt ... 


8,782 

2,895 

i Mischief 

«*• 

4,062 

2,045 

Enticing away married women 

... 

3,733 

607 

■ Gambling ... ... 

t •• 

1,368 

1,064 

! Cattle trespass ... 

• t * 

1,641 


1 Breaches of Cantonment rules 


3,456 

3,*295 

Offences under Section 34 of the Police 

Act ,, ... ... 

4,904- 

4,415 : 

1 Nuisance cases punishable under 
j cipa! Byelaws * 

Muul* 

3,909 , 

2,617. 


The njimber of persons disposed of by trial in the Magis-■ 
terial Courts was 127,298, of whom 199 were disposed of by; 
Deputy Commissioners exercising enhanced powers under ' 
Section 445 A', of the Code of Criminal Procedure ; 5^382 
by Deputy Commissioners exercising the powers of Magistrate, 
of the District; 39,287 by full-porver Stipendiary Magistrate^; 
70,481-(by Subordinate Stipendiary Magistrates; and 11,949 
by Honorary Magistrates^ Of persons tried for non-bailable 
offences, 64 per cent, were convicted or committed to the 
Sessions, as compared with 66 per cent, in each of the two 
previous years. Of persons charged with bailable offences^ 
per cent, "ivere cpnyicted, against 52 per cent in 1871) and ^S* 
per cent, in 1869. The duration of. sentences of rigorous im¬ 
prisonment was as follow-s:— '. v,-;: . 

voi.j£Vii,.Pfina. „an?- 
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i 

1 

Duration of Punishment. 

Number of 
persons 
imprisoned. 

1 e 

Percentage to 
the whole. 

'"'ir 

I'.fKJ'vr.Sj ■'■A-, 



One month and under ' 

8,936 ,r> 

24-3 

Above one month to six months ,» 


. 45'4 

Aboye Six months to two years 


'.V 

Aboye two years to seven years ... 

: 309 



Tbe number of persons fined by Magistrates was, fiClH and by 
Sessions Coprts 263, or in all 63,874. Of tb,^,;il,471 were 
sentenced ill fine alone. - 

"The nurabor of persons whipped by order of tbe Magistrates 
was 2,362 j 1,630 were adults and 264 juveniles. . .Claims to 
maintenance of wives and children amounted to l^lS, Forty- 
four European British subjects were tried by Justices of the 
Peace as, compared with forty-six in the previous year. Twenty- 
five were convicted. The number of Sessions eases disposed of in 
Commissioners’ Courts was 477, involving 1,037 persons. Deputy 
Commissioners tried 776. 

.The punishments inflicted by Sessions Judges were these 


Persona. 


Seiit9uoed to death' 


■ 105 

Transportation for life 

• <« ■ 

■ ' 84 

Transportation for a term... ... 



:: Itigoroaa imprisonment— 

■ « t ' 


One month and under .„ 

'18 

A Above one mouth to six months... 

ee* 

32 

Above Six mouths to two years ... 


107 

' Above two years to seven years... 


223 

Above seven years ... ... 

... 

85 

Total 

• • s 

A;;... ..., . 421, . 

Simple imprisonment 
l?iued— 

sse 

10 

. £8. 10 and under 

eae 

18 

Above He. .10 and under Rs. 60 

• <« 

91 A, 

Above Rs. 50 and under Ha. 100 

• Si 

.-iv 

v Above Rs. 100 and under Rs. 600 

ai« < 

... A 49 

Above Ba. 600 and under Ua. I,0v0 

• .••• 

... aa' a,,:,i .' 

Total"" 



WWppad. ,‘ ... ; 

rse ■ 
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Of 37,193 cases decided by Courts from whose docisioa 
au appeal, lay to Magistrates of Districts, 2,476 cases, or 6:6 per 
cent., were appealed. la 13‘o per ceni the order x>]f the 
lower Court was modified, in 18'3^er cent, it was reversed, 
and in 68 p^5,ceat. the order wasjwndt^^^^ w^h. 

In the previous -year, the proportion; of orders not interfered 
with was 63 per cent. The average duration of appeals in 
Magistrates’ ..Cpnrts (from date of appeal to date of order on 
appeal) was’seyefi;da 3 's, or one day less than in 1870 jl5 appeals, 
involving:^ persons, were pending at the close of the year.; Of 
23,992 cases:: decided by Courts from whose decision an appeal 
lay to Sessions Courts, 3,096, or 12'9 per cent,, were appealed. 
Twelve European Biitish subjects were tried by the Chief Court 
and ten Wefe ;-;convicled. This Court also confirmed the 
sentence of death” in 81 cases of 109 sent up. The number of 
appeals preferred was 504. The following table shows at a glance 
the increase in the number of cases which have come before the 
Criminal Courts of the Punjab during the past ten years, or 
since the time when the Indian Penal Code and Code of Crim¬ 
inal Procedure came into force:— 




Year. 

Non-bail, 
able caaea. 

Bailable 

caaes. 

Total, 

1802 ... .. 

1 SOS ••• 

1804 ••• *'<♦ , 

1805 ••• 

1800 **• «•* 

18()T »ti. su ••• 

1808 »»• •*. 

1809 ... ... 

1870 «,( 

187X .•» 

12,193 

10.4.38 

12,433 

13,488 

13.047 

13,098 

16,792 

19,359 

17,540 

17,032 

23.051 

23,600 

29,927 

30,936 

8;4,710 

35,7i)5 

37.677 ; 

34,822 

37,799 

43,964 

34,249 

34,088 

42,359 

44.423 

46,757, 

49,403, 

64,469 

64,181 , 

53,339 

61,596 


The number of persons whipped by Magistrates was 2,862, 
or 338 more than in the previous year. Of those whipped in 
lieu of any other punishment, 1,630 were adults, and 264 juve- 
nOes j 468 persons were sentenced to whipping in addition to 
other punishment. Of the 2,362 persons whipped, 498 were : 
sentenced to not more than 10 stripes, 972 to more than 10:but:f 
not above''20 stripes, and 892 tomorejthan 20 but not above'SOJi 
stripes. Their number persons called on to enter into recogi^sl 
zances to kedp the peace was 2,191, the number required |0; give';; 
securityii^S d,950. This system is chi^y resorted the 
frontiefi''i^ri;^S.;;,/ 
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Grand Total - 212 ..,S67j 6,184 963 1,668 99 i 314 221 j 145 
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Bomhay and Sindh. 


Bomba; and Sindh- 

The state of oiirne in Western ludia> as exhibit,ed in the 
annual, returns,: afford much ground for satisfaction. 

There was arsenous idj^aae in the total nuinher.p|-(j»||^ com- 
mitted?^e^h^^tiP^l^^ich^,ithp‘-;most ':“Bnark^:|rt^^e is ap¬ 
parent rr&etall of a Mtirder^siti^iis hurt, 

dacoit^^. highway robbery an 

adva-nee on any previous y:ehi.^;; ()fife.nces such^a^^^^^^ 
hidnappiog and adultery, pb ^he other hand, visibly- decreased. 
The'trials, "§6,238, exceeds by abiwit 4,000 r the 
buinher in 1870 ; the number of persons tried by 5,TOO. The 
principal offences werd ;-^ , 


OSenoei nltting to Coins and Stampa. : 
Mntdet :... ... 

Culpable Edmicids. ... ' 

Attempt at Murder 

Grievous Eurt or Hurt with aggravatiog 
ciraumatanses 


Slffl);* 
1S9 
IKS ■ 

846 : 


1871. 

"ea" 

180 

55. 

38 

049 


Hurt, Criminal Foroe, and Assault ... - 14,889. ', 16,048. 

llape ... ... ... ... 4K : 62 

Simple Theft aud misappropriatiou ,,. 6,268 8,590) 

" llaooity ... ... ... ... 70 97 

: ■]. Highway.Bobbery - ... ... ... 172 224 

Aggravated Theft, Extortion, and Kobbery ... 163 179 

House breaking ... ... ... 604 ' 814 

In the following oflfencea there was a marked decrease;— 

^ 1870. : 1871. 


False Evidenoe ••• 283 / 183 

.Kidnapping ... ... ••• 7Z S3 

.--Adaltery ... ... 63 ' 46 

-Ttere were 2,130 persons tried in the Courts of Session aud 
lj039 were convicted. Sixty-six persons were sentenced to death 
and 65 to transportation for life. In the BeguIatiohrDistricts 
there was a total of 36,348 sentences as compared bith 86,095 
in 1870. On the Island of Bombay 18,719 persons were 
punished by the Magistrates, 607 bound over to good 
behaviour and 1,086 admonished and discharged." Of the 
13,719 persons actually punished, 1,868 were sentenced to 
imprisonment, 11,460 were fined aud 891 flogged. A hundred 
and ninety-two juvenile offenders were brought before the 
Courts in 1871, as compared with 196 in 1870; 92- of 
;^ein were charged with theft, 38 with obstructing the public 

behavic&i?, in the public streets and 10 
tvfeh 'ganabling. Thirty of these ;^aang?4piininals were sent to, 
the David Sassoon Reformatory. . 

There vwere 360 inquests, or nearly dduble the nutnjiier in 
1869. Of homicide there were 8 cases, suicide 61, drow^ii^ 23, 
poisoning 2o, death from snake-bite'B. sdid 21 deatba'frim^Xcea- 
sive drinking,, 



Trials held hy the Criminal Courts in the llegulstion Districfs during 1371. 
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Bombay i|,o,o ,,o,„ 

UU^ iiivoMiifr 21 94.^ 

persons ^o{ whoi]| (ipiy 8,786NrerO coOT 29 

lasos 'Ol-.ja\WttOtjfSho^itig a .^octease of46.,Seyeri-convicts wore 


20 atidSO Respectively 
in lS70.’:; a great imptOvement, the 

number being only. 1,77*2 as compared with 2,;237',.cases in the 
previous year. This is tlie principal crime in Sindh. 

■ |, ddciV;-^The number j of cases tried in 1871 was 946, and the 
number of convictions 871. Of 1,421 offenders bi^ught to trial, 
176 \Vere acquitted, 7l8£ued and 2S imprisoned. A hundred and 
; fi^e juvenile offenders were flogged and 7 'wete discharged on sc- 
i curity. For serious crimes there were only 211 conVictiona Cases 
'brought to the Cantonment Magistrate’s Court during the year 
numbered 499. affecting 578 persons. , Of these, 116 were dis¬ 
charged, 374 fined and 40 whipped. 


• The immediate result of the bad season of 1871 was a grave 
increase in crime. The offences reported in 1870 were 64,103 ; 
in 1871 they were 71,359. The following statement shows the 
offences in which there was an increase over the previous year:— 



■ Beacriptiem of offerees. 

Number ef offences 
■reported. 

1.87U. 1871. 

1 

Unlawful Assembly and Riot ... 

438 

639 

2 

■ Culpable Homicide ... 

6 G 

75 

3 

Griesous Hurt 

270 

322 

4 

Theft, Cattle ... 

1,382 

1.4.5.3 


,, Ordinary 

14,490 

16.355 

5 

House-breaking and houae-trespaas in order to 




commit theft ... 

8 US1 

37,699 

6 

Heceiving stolen property, , ... 

. „ 6S5 

, 688 

.J- 

Serious mischief by fire ... ' 

72 

. 88 


* The following abstract is taken from^lbg, report'of thC 
Commissioner:— 
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I 

1 Description of offences. 

f . 
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8ta 

o 
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O n. 

s:f 

It'-' 

to 

1 

•B 

Q> 

' s? - 

. 

cr 

« 

A* 

o 

: a 

e o 
: O » 



1871. 

1870. : 

1871.* 


1871. 

o 

00 

1871 

Offences againit State ... 

jtt' 


'••4 






Offences relatlttj; to Army 
Unlawful assembly, aud 


1 

. ••• '• 

, 

••• 

... 

#•»' 

1 

rioting -r . 

Offences relating . to coin 

4S8 

638 

2.618 

3,367 

1,011 


1,677 

1.941 

and stamps - ... 

Culpable homicide and at- 

84 

C6 


89 


46 

69 

4 

tempt 

56 

75 

131) 

214 

54 

68 

05 

145 

MIItder and attempt ... 

141 

137 

242 

231 

64 

70 

143 

147 

Itape ... 

67 

39 

69 

42 

42 

29 

17 

13 

Orievous hurt ... ... 

270 

322 

375 

427 

112 

168 

2.51 

163 

“ 1 Ordinary 

Dacoity, attempt aud pre. 

1.382 

1.4.53 

725 

793 

159 

203 

658 

687 

14,490 

15,365 

5,454 

5,740 

1,156 

1,497 

4.258 

4,215 

i paration 



55 

89 

15 

66 

32 

33 

1 Uubbery and attempt ... 

I House-breaking or bonse- 
j trespass, simple or lurk¬ 
ing in order to commit 

180 

291 

190 

213 

76 

104 

109 

'log 

theft • ... 

Ueceiving and assistint 
in concealment of stolen 

31,331 

37,699 

3,220 

3,546 

8S4 

921 

2,849 

2,590 

property ■ 

685 

888 

1,297 

1,668 

375 

486 

916 

1,173 

■'erious mischief by .fire... 
Vagrancy and had charao- 

72 

88 

65 

84 

29 

43 

. 30 

41 

ter ... -... 

298 

397 

60G 

007 

163 

192 

357 

316 


The oflfence of rioting is one to wliich this Province is unfortu¬ 
nately .prone ; the number of cases is steadily on the increase, and 
lias run up from 78 in" 1861 to 4:38 in 1870, and to 538 in the 
year under review. 

There is no reason, however, to suppose that the people of 
Oudh are becoming more disorderly and intractable. The 
arrival of a single policeman, of even the tidings of his approachi 
will cause whole bodies of thei' so-called rioters precipitate® 
to disJ[ferse^ In cases pf niufdef and attempt- at mur(|^'^ 
it is curious the Bralattins an again head the listi? 

'fhere were 147 convictions for this crime during the year. Only > 
73 case^lef kidnapping were reported against 123 in lb70. 
There was an increase of . 865 in the number of ordinary thefts 
aud of tke number of cattle thefts. . The largest increase, 




.I.T 


























Iiowever, occurred under the heading “ house-bre^vkiiig and 
] I on se-tree pass theft,” where the statement shows 

S7,G99 to last yean Although cases of. robbery re- 

jiorted roae\;frQmil$0^,'to 291 and the persons uadeivtrial from 
190 to ^^^t the Utimbenof cdnVictipJis w|s exhi^j^the same 
as last"^aT^.'W0., 105. ■ Mere snatching froma 
fist is snakettiin: as to lead him to suppose 

he vtiU'^6 huftj as¬ 

serted that, the great m*^ity of these 291. “ rdW^ies” were 
;^atdvould .be‘ called in p^^inary parlance 5^ ;tliefl:s|f^i^hefts 
^6’’*bf a vefy'^tty uatur6^^-° Qffeacesi||ain3y salt hhd the salt- 
;petre Acts stood thus ^ 



'1869. 

■''UBTOy 


’Cases, 

... 400 

79 


Fersons undef trial. 

... 496 

114 

81 

‘Convictieijs, 

... 446 

109 

. :,74. 


’^The steady decrease indicates the tendency of these offences to 
‘die out. ' There were 333 opixnii cases against 144 in the jne- 
vipus year. From the report of the Superintendent of Excise 
it* appears that the average fine imposed was materially smaller 
thah in 1870. 'Hie increase is attributed partly to more ener¬ 
getic prosecution and partly to increased smuggling, induced 
by tlie pressure of the extravagant prices at which the drug was 
supplied,by farmers. The plan of farming by auction the ri<;ht 
to jyend the drug has since been abandoned. In the Magiste¬ 
rial Gcurts there were :— . 

■ 1809, 18%;; 1870. 

bisoharged without trial, ... ... 3,709 8,733. i ^ 4.770 

Acquitted," >: ... ... .. 9.224 9.868 i;;a0,760 

Convicted, ... ... ... 28,179 , 24,710 28.481 

Committed or referred to Commiesioner, 337 824 ■ 813 

Deputy Commieeioner, ... 1,874 1,757 1,093 

bled, escaped, or transferred, ... 86 112 30 

Bemaining at year’s end, ... ... 138 179 103 

In the Higher Courts there were;— ' 

■ 1869. 1870. 1871, 

bischarged without trial, ... ' 1,8 13 '-' . 7 

Acquitted, ... 8,171 392 '417 

,Couvi<itW../4^^^ ... ... 1,041 944 : :.;867 

iCpmmitted or referred, ....; ; . - ,31. "43 ■ „ ' ^84 ’ 

biei;'escaped or transferred,;17 .4 

Beuiained at year’s end, ... ^ 4^, ' ;' ’ 67 

Six hunderd and seventy-nine cases'l^t^e tried w||;h the aid 
of assessors, showing a decrease of 74,- In 90 per c^& ,of the 
oases decided, the Judge concurred with the opiniott pfSi^Sses- 
1013. In 48 cases only did the Judge disagree f ith;;i^^f^ 
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ill ISTO'tli^if fiudiag was set aside in 57 cases. Their uge- 
ftihioss continues to. be appreciated by those officersiwbb are 
most competent to form : a reliable opinion. - The nUpuberipf. 

persons fined was. 17*6 93. ig ,v 

‘ '■ 

The numbers whipped decreased ffOTO.'2i^7a to 2,392, a falling, 
off of 17 cent., notwithstanding the increase the number 
of offeadeaiipti^i^le with whipping,;; In 1869 the hfimber of 
persons sentenced to whipping was 3,BfSi Tlie Judicial Com¬ 
missioner isKbf opinion that officers have had less frequent re¬ 
course to this kind of punishment. One e.'cplanation given is 
the alleged reluctance of Native Magistrates to- inflict" this 
pimishmoot;. It is also asserted as a reason for the decrease iri.; 
the 11 umber' of sentences that it is not so severely administefeilii 
as to act as a deterrent. These two statements are scarcely recon- 
ciiahle. There hre, however, grounds for believing that the 
second reasofliv is not without foundation. The local 

officei's have been asked to report on the best means of Iiaving 
the punishment carried out in a manner whicli will ensure its ; 
Iiaving the deterrent effect contemplated by the framers of the ' 
Act. .' ■ ’ 

Twenty-one persons were sentenced to death and 48 to traas-; 
portation for life. 

The following statement shews the result of appeal and re¬ 
vision in .criminal cases in the districts of the Province of Oiidh, 
during I87b>tT 
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Central Provinces- 

Ses )ns crimes .were not numerous in these Provinces diiring 
1H71. There was, however, a slight increase in theft and house- 
hreali ng, offeripes closely allied % other, and ia.ddfatoatlbn ’ 
and iiiinof’pffibhpes against 

Tlie" explanation genemlly given for . the greater preva¬ 
lence of is the: readiness with wh^h people 

cotiipIaia};p|^'^ and 

harvest haX' heen^^^^^ g^ food is. cheap. A second arid 

very :probaWe< exjplanid^d is furnished hy the peinmis- 
sioner of Jubhniphre, \vhb says that, according td 'W 
issued, all' assault cases in which proceedings are taken 
are entered in the registers of offences and not struck off with-* 
out the order of the Deputy Commissioner,' whereas formerly 
they do not always appear to have been entered. Magistrates, 
it is believed, have forgotten to record their conviction, in dis¬ 
missing cotnplaiiit.s or acquitting offenders, that no assault was 
committed and the offences are in consequence still shown in 
the crime register. I'he largo number of acquittals and dis- 
charges of persons accused of such offences gives a probability 
to the tlieory, hut whether it be correct or not, the increase 
of non-cognizable crime need not excite much un’easi- 
jicss. Public nuisances increased from 879 to 1,799. So far as 
this increase is due to the greater attention bestowed on sani¬ 
tary and other similar requirements, it may not be iinsatisfac- 
tory. But instriiction.s have been given that individuals should 
not be unduly: harassed and dragged before a Magistrate for 
every trifling breach of, or omission to comply with, the require¬ 
ments of a sauitaty regulation. 

About .. .50,000 .accused persons were brought before the 
Magistrates. Of these,- 2,('90, or 4 per cent, were deale with by 
Magistrates of Districts; 28,300, or 64 per cent, were dealt with 
by other Stipendiary Magistrates; and 14,477, or 32 per cent,, 
by Honorary Magistrates. Tlie proportion of work performed 
by Honorary ;Ma.gi.strates increased by 4 per cent, as compared 
with that''dbne Tafit ;^jear; while the amount of work done by 
Stipendiary Magiskates and Magistrate of Districts decreased 
to an e^ual extent. ; ■ 

Honorary Magistrates took a Very considerable share in tbi' 
criminal; admihistratiigb of th country and their work, as 
rule, waj^f'^iVeU performed. In his annual Eeport the Ghief, 
Commi^i||tte; tnakes these remarks relative to the motives 
by which j they are actukfo^l Public spirit is.,, naturally 
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often mixed up with love of the possession Av’hidi tliCMi 
rank as Magistrate!, gives them among the commuiiitj at 
large, and a desirethe favour of the higher Go- 
veranie n^o fi R ci|l^i;' ' . np, ipattei’ in whai degree these 

mins^i ^Py l-^nfav pipjnpt native gentlemen of landing and 
influeisSis^jppire to fill’the po?t bt magi&tr&te,: only can 
result^to the country, if they perforin thpir duties faithfully; 
tiud more remote micrinaccessible fegldns in these Pio- 

vin^a, where! U expense that ,would attend the location of 
,Btipendiary :Magistratesfe*e^d \yhat Government 
could nfford, the ohpice lies he,tvveen , enlisting of land¬ 

holders and: independent native gentlemen, or ho-yii^ no Magis- 
/; irate ai alV^ w resonable reach. The only thihg |d be guard- 

i 'ed agsBast is' that ho improper influence is acquired by Hono¬ 
rary Magistrates from tbeir official authority.” 

Six hundred and nine sessions cases were tried during tliu 
year ;of these, 427 were tried by Deputy Commissioners of^Dis- 
. trict under Section 44511. of the Criminal Procedure Code, ami 
V182 by Courts of Sessions presided over by Commissioners of 
Ihvision. The business disposed of by the Court of the Judicial 
Commissioner was— 

CaUs sent up for confirmation of sentence of death ... 21 

Appeals (pemoDs) ... ... ... 254 

Cases reyised (persons) ... .j,. ... I2(j 

Altogether!' 45,175 accused persons were apprehended and 
’ ^brought before the Courts. Of these, 18,324, or 4P’6 per cent, 
Tvere acquitted or discharged ; and 20,457, or 59* per cenk, con¬ 
victed. The percentages last year were 35 and 04 per cent. 

. res^ctiVelVj Only 5,910, or 22 per cent., of the t6M nhbber 
. of convicted pe rsons were sentenced to imprisonment 


' Term of imprieonment, Number of persoua. 


Kot exceeding 15 days 

... 1,100 

,,, - 2 mouths 

... 2,187 

,, ,, 6 months 

• ••j '• . ' 


m';'";::,' ’685 

„ 7 ye... 



Peroenk to wholennm. 
.her impritoDed.. 


32 9 

... 

2 C 

> ,‘-3. • • 


; Hie punishment of whipping was inflicted on persons. 
. The number punished by fine w-as 17,61.4;! About 6 jogt of every 
ibP copyicted persons appealed. The ordinal sentel^pr.order 
. ■ was confi’med in 49 per cen t, of the ,<;ases of iu 

por ce^Jol^ie cases of Stipendiary,-Magistratefi,!!^;,,;^ ! 



General Sesult of Criminal Trials in the Tnhniah of various classes in. the Centred 

Provinces in the year 1871. 
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British Burma. 


British Burma. 

The number of criminal cases reported in British Burma dur¬ 
ing lB7B:wa,s .'S;-'; 


'-f- 

Kbo-bailable. 

' Bailable. 

Total. 


■ 8,6i9 

14,644 

23,393 

lS7lHf 

9,17G- 

16,802 

24,978 

lucreaae 

■ -“'■ ■S' (S2^ ..'J:::'-' : 

858 

1,585 


The increase of 027 in the number of non-bailable offences 
Occurred principally in the districts of the Pegu division, especial¬ 
ly in Rlyanouug and Prome, where the increase was and 237 
respectively. The result is ascribed to better reporting on the 
part of the Police. There was a considerable decrease, vis. 287, in 
the number of non-bailable offences reported in the Amherst Dis¬ 
trict ; the amount of serious crime diminished by one half, a 
result attributed to the hunting down of a troublesome band of 
dacoits in the commencement of 1871. In Akyub also, both 
in the Town and the District, there was a satisfactory decrease ; 
and here too the beginning of the year was signalized by 
the capture of a notorious loader of dacoits and his gang. lu 
bailable offences throughout the Province there was an increase 
of 958. 


The following table shews the number of persons brought to 
trial, acquitted and convicted :— 


Yeare. 

Brought to trial. 

Acquitted. 

Convicted. 

1870 

35.148 

15:911 

..r ■ . 17.659 

1871 ... 

37,049 

16,949 

' : 18,646 

liie^se .V. ' ■ 

1,901 

, ';;i.os8 

667 


The next statement exhibits the uutiabef of the .most se¬ 
rious kinds of crimes and the number of persons b^'ought to 
■trial;—. ' .:b.' ■ ' 
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Niimcer of 

j 

Number of per- i 

Offences. 

Year, 

cases ro* 

sons brought | 



ported. 

to trial. 1 

Murder ' ... .. | 

1870 : 
1871-;; 

9o 

7G 

! 

'153 ! 

- - . 97 1 

Culpable homicide ... | 

1870 . 

1871 

2.S 

46 

.,.47 , 

■ 42 

Onerous hurt ... " ... | 

1870 

1871 

112 

89 

167 1 

120 

Dacoity with Murder j 

1870 

1871 

39 

39 

67 

63 

Dacoity ... ... | 

1870 

1871 

103 

115 

■ 408 

8(ff» 

Ilobbery ... ... | 

1 1870 

: 1871 

170 

15j> 

262 

308 

Housebreaking ... ... | 

i 1870 

1871 

5.51 

717 

454 

409 

'Theft ... ...j 

1870 
, 1871 

7.031 

8,112 

r.,9(i7 

5,587 

1 Total ... 1 

i 1870 

i 7.585 

0,361 

1871 

1 8,829 

1 



'I'iie viuniber of cn.ses of niuidor, dacoity and robbery weie 
jtiucb Uio same during tlie past as in (.be preceding year, witiie 
the number of cases of tlioft and liouscbreaking increased by 
more tlian 1,200 :— 


Offences. 

Number of 
t’ersons 
acquitted. 

Number of 
liersons 
oouvicted. 

Proportion of 
•onvictions to 
number of por- 
aoDB brought 
to trial. 

Murder 

•-'4 

2-5 

52 

Cuipable homicide 

8 

24 

75 

Grievous biiit . ■ ... 

2.5 

8 i 

76 

).>.aooity with Murder ... 

9 

20 

C9 

Dacoity ... 

93 

138 


liobbeiy 

89 

96 

62 

Housebreaking 

2 t« 

214 

46 

Theft .... ■ ,., ... 

1,800 

3,721 

67 


In minor offences the proportion of convictions -wasjQpt so 
satisfactory; of 12,750 persona brought to trial on charges of 
assault, criminal intimidation or insult and criminal trespass 
3,522 only were couvietod. Of the total number of witnesseSjJn, 
all the Magistrates’ Courts, 30,006 were discharged after ouo 
day, 6,ff20 after two days, 2,005 after threeand J^O^S were do- 
tained for longer periods, 

VoLrXVltiPiRilI. ' ■ii':?--' - , E . 









; . ^Eecorder ot Moulmoin 
is ■ f Amherst 

S I I'ai’ny 

“ < Deputy CommisslonerB of j M rrgul 

f I !>hwo-j{yea 

o (. Toungoo 

r< I Commissioner and SeBsiooB Judge 

( fFangoon 

. i I hassein ... 

3,! Deputy Oommisaionors of-< Myanoung 
S’. i Prome 

" ! ' i Thayetmyo ... 

t commiiBsioner and SessiosB Judge ... 

■ f Akyah ■ 

^' Deputy Commlssioneta of { Baniree , 

2 j/i r' (eandoway -v.. 

{.Superlntendont of B III Traets. Noirtbism 

S I ' 'Arakon ..i .. ... ... 

7 Magistrate of Akyab... 

Commissioner and Sessions Judge 


27 

12 

10 

rs 

10 

12 


2 

1 

4 


4 

lf» 

4 

11 

Z'2 

11 

11 

71 

16 

39 

33 

7 

13 

fi7 

20 

. 28 

78 

. 18 

53 

63 

JO 

48 

n 

2 

19 

31 

9 

.39 

14 

2 

' 9 

6 

25 

1 


91 27 M 9 

691 164 347 30 






























Punishments inflicted iy the various Criminal Tribimah in the Province ef British Burma, 
^ • , in the year 1S71. 
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Punishments infli^d hy the various Criminal Tribunals the Proving of Brltisfi. *n t 
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I Detail of imnisliinent. — (Cpntimied ^ ^ 



Total 'Magistracy.; 
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Coorg 

There *\vas a general decrease under almost every class of 
li ^ht crime, but chiefly under the heads of forgery, frandu- 
h iitly using and possessing^ ^ documents, unlawful asseih- 
bly, assault, criminal force, criuiiuar intimidation or^iiiauit, de- 
l.imation, theft, criminal breach of,trust and breach’bl Contract 
under Act XIII. of 1859. * On the other hand, there was a seri¬ 
ous increase in the more heinous offences of murder, culpa¬ 
ble homicide, housebreaking and house-trespass, 4 cases of 
murder and 6 of culpable homicide having been reported. In 
liie previous year only 1 case of culpable homicide occurred ; 3 
cases of dacoity were also reported against 2 in 1870. The 
number of offences of all kinds reported was 713, or 25 per. 
cent, less than in 1870; 92'70 per cent, were brought to 
trial, involving 1,244! persons ; 3‘22 per cent, were struck 
off as false au<l 3'36 remained undetected. The proportion of 
iicquittals was 36 per cent., against 25 in 1870, indicating the 
continued necessity for sifting the charges preferred by com- 
|»lainauts before summonses are issued by the lower Courts. 
'J'lie importance of this precaution has been fully impressed on 
tlio local officers by tlic officiating Judicial (’ommissioiicr, who 
remsirkft that better discretion generally appears to have been 
exercised by the Police and Magistrates in the making of atrests 
and the issue of processes iu general complaints. The -work 
])erformed by each cI.mss of Courts is showu below : — 


Clftsa of Coai-ts. 

Cases tried. 

1S70 

1871. 

i'arpabteyars 

Sbi. 


.Soootdttrs... .. ... ... 

418 

380, 

Assistant Saperiuietidmit ... 

61 

65 

las ; do. do. ... 

230 

■J6 

■Siirieriutendont , , ... . 

13 

4 

Sessions Judge ... ’ 

J 

8 

Judioial Commistioner 

1 

t 

! 

'Toiel ' 

aa5 

672 1 


The average duration of criminal trials in the local ; 

was 5! days,prey^iis y&, though the number 
of cases tritd was ohly 672, against 925. The excess period .bf 
one day itf^bhahly attirihutable to tlib f^t that the avera^ 
ber of wi^i^s in each; case was 3, a? corn pared with 2 Tn 1$7()^ 
In the Oourt thb average increased from 61 to‘ 75. * 
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Mysore. 

Of 20,312 offences reported, 18,102 were bronglit to trial. Tlie 
))r<i[K)rtion of cases disposed of by ■eacli class of Magistrates 
Avas ;— - 


, 

CaeSA dispoBOd of. , 

PeraoBB Ittvolved. 

Bario of persons 
comtsitted to trial. 


1870. 

1871. 

s 

V 

o 

a 

«* 

s 

£ 

C 

1870. 

, ISlJi 

Increase. 

«e 

«9 

£ 

.g 

a 

1870. 

1871. 

h 

V 

SI 

s 

a 

1 

■0 

■ a 

f*eBhkar« 

a,et)2 

2.916 


674 

7.474 

6.426 


1,048 


32--8 

11 


•iberiFtttdara 

8S 

1.1K2 

1,093 


200 

2,722 

2,322 

20*60 

26*67 

617 

i., 

\inee!(Urs 

10.18-2 

9.3S2 

810 

26.<‘.‘J7 

22,121 

2,916 

27*85 

Sll-97 

3*12 


i>ml :er«Araeens 

1,882 

I,84S 


367 

3,302 

2,H44 

•I «- 

64S 

44-43 

33-41 

... 


1'otvn Magls- 

tratea 

841 

618 

78 


76S 


299 



44*06 

s-a 

... 

•AfcRt. Superin- 
tendontB 

2,310 

1,862 


4.77 

6,630 

4,426 


1,213 

33-05 

3rU2 


... 

L)4>pnty Super¬ 
intendents ... 

316 


.. 

n 

642 

780 

138 

62-32 

62.31 

... 

■01 

Total 

18,03f) 

17,762 

1,171 

2,338 

43,162 

40,886 

2,069 

6,726 

30-86 

32-46 

1-69 

:■ ■" 


The percentage of commitments and conviction.s, ar.d of ac¬ 
quittals and discharges to the number of per sons.tried before tJLi® 
Magistrates’ .Courts throughout the Province, rvas— 


Convicted or Committed. 

No. of peraons . 13.232 

Percentage ... ... ... 30 63 

No. of persona . 13.100 

Percentage ... . 32-45 


Acquitted and Digchargcd. 
19,976 9,944 j 


46 38 
17,047 
40-23 


2.3 C4 
10 2.3.3 
•-’£ 32 




1871. 


'file number of cases committed for trial to the Gdurts of ' 
Scssioti daring the.year was 173, involving 382 per8( ns, again-st 
.145 cases involving 352 pensons in 1<S70. There rvat a general 
increase in each Division and a tnarked incre:i.se in the percen-' 
tage of convictions in the Aslitagram and Naudidroog Divisions ; 
a.s .shetvn below :— 



No. of Caaea. 

No. of Per- 
.ions. 

Percentage 

cunvioced. 

Percent-age 

acquitted. 

1870. 

1871. 

1870. 

1871. 

1870. 

,1871. 

1870 

1871. 

Judge of Asbtagfftin 

M 

m 

99 

■'58 

59‘57 

71 93 

40 43 


,, Naudidroog 

58 

u 

137 

180 

44-12 

0,3-.OS 

55-88 


„ Jlagar ; ... 

64 

63 

116 

133 

66-35 

66-67 

33-65 

S3 33 

Tottil 

145 

- 

m 

852 

382 

5534, 

67 19 

44’66 

..miL 

Si2,-81 
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'I'iie nntiiro of pnni.slimoots, inflictoil by tlie Comb;, will bo 
sci u from tlio following :— 


jPutoifshnientC ; 

■1870. ■ 

1871. 

increase. 

Dc- 

i ■ ' b? 

, 



Cl’f 

Death ... ... i.. 

25 

' 32 

■■ y 


Traiirportation for life 

12.-1 

23 

' , 11 

»■. 

, i)o. for a term ... 

: rmprisonmont, rigoroue, with soli- 

... 

... 

•••■■ 


tary coufiiiement _ ... 

ImyrifrOtimeut, rigorous, witboiit 

23 

13 

. .... 

Jo 

solitary confinement 

1,165 

1,216 

61 


Imprieoiirneiit., rigorous, simple ... 

732 

686 


4(i 

Fvrieiture of property ... 

... 


... 


Filip With imprisonment 

1.177 

1,207 

30 


Do. without do. 

Whipping iu addition to other 

9.108 

9,136 


62 

punishment 

2t; 

1 


10 

Do. in lieu of other do. ... 

lU.J 

/ i 

.. 

2(1 

Security to keep the peace 

2 

16 

14 


Hecognizanoe 

6 

24 

18 

, , , 

Security for good behaviour 

- 

3(1 

26 


4 

Total 

12,501 

12,474 

131 

DV8 


Deduct Jucrease ... 

1.31 


Net Decrease 

27 


In appeals disposed of by tbc Judicial Commissioner, tbc ordois 
. in 77'78 per cent, w'ere confirmed. In llu>.se dispo.sed of by tlie 
Sessions Judges and by the District Magistrates, the orders were 
' Confirmed in 75’3 and 6r32 per cent. re.spectively. 

The general average duration of appeals was 25'6 day.s, 
against 20'97 days in 1870. 


Berar-.;j: 

f: 'Tbere was an increase rof nearly 15 per cent, in the number, 
1(^0^ of criminal cases imBerar duriDg,lS71 as compared with 
tlie previous year. Of the cases bronglif to!trial convmtion ensued 
in 6, or 63-8 per cent. 'J'be follpwing table:;|iibpws, the W'ork 
Cpurts according tp JJbj^jiyeral gin,ae^;|^ ■ 


C’/'iminal Justice. 
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DoT'uty* Commigsionera exercising powers under Section 
4Ji>- A. Ciimiiial t'rocednre Code ... 

])u|iuty Coiuinissioiiers us bUiriot Magigtiates 
Asnibtant (Joinmi'siuiiers ... ... 

Kxr.ra A ssistuut iJoumisgioners ... ;.. 

'I'aligeeldHrs and Kaio-Tatieesldars ... ... ... 

Uuuorary or unpaid MagUtrates ... ... 



Of .‘52,285 witnesses' summoaed, 28,142, or 87’2 per cent, were 
di.scliaigeJ on tlie first day ; 3,o38, cm the second; (102 oil 
the iliii'd; and 203, or "(i percent, were detained for pea'iods 
ranging between 4 and 9 days. Tliere were 36 cases com- 
niilted -to tlie Divisional Sessions’ Courts; 37 were disposed 
of, including tlie ca.scs pending from 1870. Seventy-seven 
pcrson.s were tried, of whom B4, or 76 per cent, were cons 
victed. The following details show how the 13,874 persons 
convicted by Magi,strates were sentenced ;— 

Pei-gdUB. 


IS or '13 per cent, were sentenced to imprisonment for more than 5 
years and not exceeding 7 years. 

17 or 'IS ,, Above 3 years and nut exceeding 5 years, 

n or 00 ,, Do. 3 years and not exceeding 3 yeaps. 

153 or I'll „ Do. I ye;ir and not exceeding 2 years. 

0!) nr '5) ,, Do. 6 moiitbs and not exceeding 1 year. 

3.593 orlS'UO ,, to various terms of imprisonment, un. 

der 6 mouths. 

10,459 or 7.U.60 ,, Were fliied. 

473 or 3411 ,, „ flogged. 

54 or '39 „ Lad to furnish security for good behaviour. 


Nearly 500 persons were flogged in 1871 against 280 in 
1870, a sign that the native Magistrates were not so averse to 
inflict this wholesome punishment as they vvere formerly. A 
hundred and ninety appeals against the judgments of Subor- 
Hiuate Alagistrates were filed before the Deputy hlomuiissioners. 
The orders of the Lower Couits were confirmed in 83, 
modified in 24 and reversed in 83, cases. The percentage 
of modificatious and reversals, which taken together amounted to 
50''3, against 48‘ per cent, in 1870, was very high and does not 
speak well for the character of the decisions of the Subordinate 
Magistrates. /. U 

I'ifty-six appeals against the decisichs of Ibe Full Fowet IVJa^ 
gistrates came before the t-’ommiasioners’ Courts. The 
of the original courts were upheld in 30 cases, modified iti.^ and 
reversed in 17. Four cases remained ^hdispoeed of in the j^oui't 
of the Commissioner, West Berar. 

fiat V , 2 




5^^ B’tngal. 

CHAPTER V. 

POLICE. 

Bengal., 

The Police force is still V'y far the most expensive of the pro¬ 
vincial departmeats,castiag Government upwards of Ks. 46,00,000 
per annuna. The returns for 1871 show a considerably in¬ 
creased activity; there were more reports of offences and more 
apprehensions. But the success in point of detection and pro¬ 
secution was not in very different proportion from hitherto. 
Dacoity is still an offence which to some extent disgraces and 
disturbs an otlierwise peaceful country, though the character 
of the cases is generally far from exhibiting the atrocities of the 
biigaudage in ital}' or Greece, or even the serious violence of 
dacoitiesin other parts of India. The Inspector-General of Police 
institutes a comparison between the returns of serious crime m 
1851, 1861 and 1871 in certain districts of Jlengai, for which 
returns are available, and from these he seeks to establish the 
great improvement which has taken place in the last ten years 
since the new police was established. The resuits no doubt 
show a great and gratifying diiuiuutiuu in violent crintes against 
property iu the last twenty years ; but the decrease was greater 
between 1851 and 1861 than it was between 1861 and 
1871. Much of the improvement is, perhaps, due to the gener¬ 
al progress of the country, the establishment of increased 
magisterial agency, the opening of roads and special measures 
of repressioa adopted towards daeuits. The Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor does not know that it can be claimed as to a great degree 
attributable to the operations of the regular police .so far as re¬ 
gards direct dealing w'ith crime. Still he is ready to give 
the police force every credit for many good qualities and to 
recognize all the detective ability which it may gradually learn 
to snow. The want of any one departmental head charged with* 
the cognizance of crime under the system till now iu vogue, 
which relieved the Inspector-General and his deputies of that 
duty, and the dubious position of the police iu their relations 
with tJie magistracy, have hitherto put tire force iu a difficult 
position and made it impossible to judge proiietly of its merit.s 
ar ^demerits. Now that this js-reiaedied, officers and men will 
bo furly: estimated by the substantial results of the work done 

Thai ancient institution of the village watchtnen, in common 
with most institutions iilffeengal, depending on the old. custo- 
mat'i;^^^ligations of the landholders, has fallen very greatl|^, Juto 
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tlecailcnce.. Where there were lands assigned for the support of 
llio watchmen, they have oft en been absorbed or exchanged for 
inferior land? ; and where there were or are none, there is little 
inoiuis of remunerating the watchmen which can now be enforc¬ 
ed by the Magistrate. Complaints of the utter inability of 
Magistrates to obtain the appointment and decent retnuneratiou 
of watchmen had long been frequent, ami the institution was 
often said to have wholly lost all vitality. In consequence a 
new law had been passed in 1870, which, dispensing with the old 
system, enabled Magistrates gradually to introduce a new .system 
of watchmen, to he paid by an assessment under a quasi-muni¬ 
cipal constitution introduced by the Act. 

Tlie strength and cost of the Police force in Bengal during the 
year under review was;— 

Co»t. 

Tis. As. P. Rs. As. P, 
44,60,619 3 6 
6 34,469 0 0 
6,i9,402 0 01 

I 7,34,44T 0 0 
1,15,045 0 0 ' 

1,21,068 0 0 
63,40,593 3 5 


Strength, 

Ordinary district! police ... 22,.346 

Municipal police ... ... 6,02.6 

Calcutta and Suburban police ... 2,526 

Itiver police, (joverunieiit guardr, 

Fort police, &c., (alao under 
the orders of tbe Commi8aion> 
er of Police, Calcutta) 

Railway police 


Total ... 32,913 



No very material change took place in the strength of the 
ordinary district police force in Bengal, except that there 
Wits an increase of 234* men in Chittagong and 160 men 
were also sanctioned for semi-military duties in Sylhet and 
Ciichar. I’he strength of the ordinary district police was 


1 Inspector-GeneraL 

2 Deputy iDspectore-General. 
63 District SuperiuteudeutSt 
38 Assistaut ditto. 

234 Inspectors. 

772 Sub-lnspeotors; 

2.641 H ead CooSUbtes. • 

17,887 Constables. ■■ 

3 Ruropeau ConsUbles. . 


60 Mounted CouBtablee. 

Chittagong Frontier Police, 
6 Subadars. 

6 Jemadars. 

36 Havildars. 

36 Naicks. 

13 Buglers. 

668 Privates. 


The strength of tbe municipal police on the 1st Jahtii'' 
ary 1872 was, 6 Inspectors, 10 Sub-Inspectors,, 828 Head' 
Constables,^,27 8 Constables, and 3 European Constables ; tq(tal: 
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Bengal. 


G,()25 men, kept at a cost of Tls. 5,34,4-59. Tn addition to cfononil 
police duties, a large portion of tlie police are em^pioved in 
guarding jails and treasuries. The statement below shews the 
force employed on general police duties in Bengal exclusive of 
Assam-:—o'-■ 

Sob- He&d EaroT'en.n M 

laspeeton. Isspectors. CoantnlSea. 0aii9tab>B. OocBtables CooBUib i'9. 

Effeotire strength 

in districts ... 216 . 713 2.0S3 13,021 6 60 

«i 

There were altogether 95 fairs and religious asserahlics hold 
during the year, at which, in addition to the police of the locali¬ 
ty, 3,373 extra men, detached from the regular force, were 
employed. The people on these occasions generally give but 
little trouble, but at the car festival of Serampove serious acci¬ 
dents involving loss of life again occurred, owing to.the impossi¬ 
bility of controlling properly the unwieldy machine on which tlio 
image is conveyed. 

During the year G head constables and G1 constables, at a 
cost of its. 4,707-10-9, were employed a.s punitive police, under 
sectiou 3.5 of Act V. of 18G1, in the .several districts <if 
Chumparun, 3'ipperah, Balasore, Backergunge and Midnapore. 
Five posts were e.stablished in the tirst named district for tlie 
suppression of cattle theft along the Nepal frontier, and in tlie 
other instances special police were quartered to prevent dis- 
tui-bances between rival zemindars and their ryots. 'J he follow¬ 
ing statement .sliows tlie number of men employed as jail, trea¬ 
sury, and opium guards, also exclusive of men so employed iu 
Assam:— 


. 

Sab-Inapeotors. 

Head Cnnstables. 

:Cot>stabIe8. 

Jail (jiiarda 

... 4 

180 

1,913 

Xeeaaury gnard* 

0 

170 

6s5 

Optam guards 

1 

14 

140 

• Total 

6 

364 

2 933 


Bp.sides the treasury and opium guards, the Eevemre Depart¬ 
ment gives employment to a force for salt preventive duty. Jr. 
Pooree, changes were effected at the-close of the year in the loca¬ 
tion of‘this force. By these means jt was hoped that a stricter 
wjatohv .could be kept on the 3|^dras,;frontih^. and the smuggling 
through the range of iMlls'iiyjiii^f^iyides Banpore from 
Ganjam be taoro effectually prevented^ ” No additional expense, 
however, save the cost of construction of,^titposts in the new 
sites selected, was entailed upon Government by the arrange- 
aieuta In Midnapore a special force consisting of 6 head 






fAnsfnhlos 20 constables and fl patrol boa^s, were organized by 
tlie District. Superintendent at the bogimiing of the 3 ’ear for the 
prevention and detection of illicit inannfacliire and contraband 
(ie.atiug in salt in the sub-districts of Contai and Tundook. 

The frontier police was composed and distributed as follows:— 

Subadxra. Jemndarti. Havildars. Ka ks. Bticlers. PriA’a-es’ 


f liittagoog Hill Traeta 6 

6 .86 

36 

13 

538 



Snb- 

Heail 




Inspectors’. 

Insiieotors. 

Conarables. 


Constables. 

Clnalpara 

... 0 

b 

6 


86 

Haro Hills 

... 2 

2 

8 


150 

Caohar 

... .0 

a 

27 


2:if> 

Sylliet 

... 1 

2 , 

14 


ISO 

Tipperah 

... 1 

3 

r> 


69 

Total 

... 10 

16 86 

90 

13 

1,229 


The frontier police were armed with kookies or liill hatcliets 
and artillery carbines. Of the regular police, S,30l were 
armed with lire-arin.s, 1,017 'with swords and batons and l-f.OOO 
with batons only. Upwards of half a millioir proce.sses and 
orders of various kinds, or more than 100,000 in 1870, were 
•served by the police. The standard of education among the 
men is not .satisfact/Oiy; only 2-tO insj)ectors, 753 sub-inspectors,. 
2,328 head constables and 4,030 constables—a little umre'thau 
one-third of the whole force—can read and write. Vacancies 
by death, resignation, dismis.sal, amounted to 12'3 percent, on the 
total strength, and by far the greater number occurred in Bengal. 

’J liey may be tabulated under the following heads:— 


1 

1 

i 

strength. 

•9 

a 

0 

e ■ 

aP 

Cw 

a 

0 

•e 

V . 

S £ 
s » 

TS 

02 

a 

«0 

Si 

Dismissed. 

•c 

S’ 

Cl 

oa 

Q 

’9 

« 

4> 

m 

« 

Q 

«• 

Q 

H 

0 

e> 

0 ' 

lo 

0) 

a. 

Cehar 

4.74« 

2 

6 

150 

12fi 

79 

6 

63 

43S> 

S2 

Cengal 


19 

61 

648 

6S8- 

337 

70 

3»0 

2011 

16-4 












OriKRa .«• ' 

1,T88 

1 

2 

23 

47 

19 

9 

19 

122 













Chota Kagpora 

J,M5 

1 

1 

33 

30 

10 

■1 

20 

10] 

6-8 

Assam 


2 


oi 


68 


33 

28t' 

ir<t 

Railway ■police . , 

830 

• •• 


11 

7 

11 

n 

s 

« 









HH 




•LwsUi 

■ 




■n 




i 



53,214 


76 

D78 


824 

so 

427 

2,832 



1 -T-- 




ilHH 




t .. 
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Sickness and the facility with which oilier env.jloyinent is 
pruc’ured, are assigned as the chief causes for resigiuU.ions and 
discliarges. The total deaths were 19 per thonsand on iho whole, 
hat in the Garo Hills they reached the very high figure of 10 per 
cent., or nearly '^double the highest rate in any other district. 
In the Ohittagong Hills, which are at least as xiuhealthy, the 
mortality was comparatively snaall (3‘6 per cent.), though the sick 
rate was high. ,A total of 4,228 men of all ranks, or 18'2 per cent, 
of the force, were fined, degraded, or suspended, and 14 per 
cent were judicially punished under Act V. of 1801, and 2’^! 
per cent, under the Penal Code. Inquiries were made into 
four cases of torture and violence towards prisoners, and in one, 
the most serious, which occuired at Cliuinparan> an inspector 
aud two constables were convicted of murder by the Sessions 
Judge. The sentence of death passed on them was commuted 
by the High Court to transportation for life. The prisoners 
tortured w’ere proved on trial to he I’eal dacoils, whose guilt 
was clear the torture was inflieted to force discovery of tl.e 
property. In the remaining cases the police were acquitted. 
On the other hand, money rewards were given in 436 cases, and 
350 men were promoted for good conduct. In Dinagepoie 
an inspector received Ks. 200 for his creditable action in a da- 
coity, case. The general conduct of the force was satisfactory. 

On the 1st April 1871 the police serving in Assam were, 
under the provisions of Act VII. of 1869, placed directly under 
the orders of the Commissioner of the province, who was in¬ 
vested with the powers of the Inspector-General. The Com¬ 
missioner of Assam recommended the abolition of the District 
Superintendent of Police, Khasia Hills, on the ground that the 
police work in that district was light. He also suggested the 
leduction of the special rates of pay drawn by inspectors and 
constables, on the ground that wiien this scale of pay was 
originally fixed the price of labour in Assam was abnormally 
high, but that now the labour market has reverted to a more 
healthy state the police has become more popular and recruits 
are readily obtainable: the measure involved a saving of lis. 
30,000. These proposals were sanctioned, and the^outrol of the 
police of the Khasia Hills was transferred to the Deputy Coin- 
»issioner, as is the case in the other hillJ^racts, 

J; The strength of the Calcutta and Suburban Police w'as 4 
" superintendents, o7 inspectors, 52 Euro|)ean sergeants and cons¬ 
tables, 250 native officers and 3,071 native ponstables. The 
cost^Of this force was Ps. 7,34,477. The ebuduct of the native 
offices appears to have been superilr to that of the European 
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serge.) iits anii constables. Among 250 native officers there were 
only -3 cases of punishment and of these only 2 were dismissed 
and none resigned ; while of 52 Europeans, 18 were dismissed, 

3(j lined, 15 degraded or suspended and 11 resigned. Among 
the native constables, 3,071 in alljrtllere were 88 dismissals and 
1)59 resignations, while 324'wefe fiiied and 58 degraded. The 
Hail way Police consisted of 58 officers and 572 rank and file. 
Colonel Herbert, the Officiating Political Agent in Turkish 
Arabia, represented that African slaves were regularly import¬ 
ed into this eouulry to take up the position of concubine.s, eu¬ 
nuchs, att|indaut8, or the like, in wealthy ilahomedan families. 

It was said that the pilgrims ,who left India for Mecca returned 
-here with f^e slaves they had purchased, and dressing them 
ill womeu’s clothes, or passing them off as memliers of the 
zeuaiia, were able easily to escape detection. In accordance 
witii the request of the Goveinmeut of India, itiquities were 
in.tde into the correctness of the statement but without any 
siioces.s. Seeing that the majority of the pilgrims were poor 
ainJ belonged to the low-er cla.sses, it was not thought likely 
that they would be able to purchase slaves ; but the Cominis- 
sicner of Police was directed to watch the Arab or native vessels 
arriving from JeddaJi, and,.if tliere ivere any Africans on board, 
to endeavour to ascertain vfliat became of them and whot-her 
t hey were in possession of the Tnaiuimis.‘'ion papers which the 
Consul at Jeddah had informed the Goveruiueut of India were 
always given to them. 

The attention of Government was drawn to several points in 
connection with the working of Act EXI. of lSfc9 during the 
year under report. Certain vagrants, it ajipearcd. Lad been 
discliarged from the Government workhouse in the Presidency 
Jail ill order that they might look out for employment, on the 
grouml that they had long been inmates of tlie workhouse and 
that it was impossible strictly to give effect in their cases to 
section 15 of the European Vagrancy Act by providing them 
with employment before disvhargitig them. This proceeding was 
irregular and it was pointed out to the i ommis.sioner of Police, 
Calcutta, that tin future the procedure laid down in section IG 
of the Act should be followed. When he thought it desirable 
to release a vagrant, he should cause sections 23 and 30 
of the Act, lirovidiog that KnVopean British subjects convicted 
of begging after being declared vagrants lose their privileges’: 
as European British subjects, to be jead to him as prescirib- ' 
cd by section 16, and the matter should then bo ;repdl|ed; - 
for the saiK^aabif the Lieutenant Governor, ’ 
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Showivij tJie Itaee and Religion, or Caste, of Officers and Men employed 
in the Police exclusive of the force under the Commissioner of 
Police, Calcutta. 
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i Europeans. 
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aaa 
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63 
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77 
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40 
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87 

IS 
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34 
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71 

hiXK. 

Christians ... 



90 

23 

iir 

Mahomedans 



5,211 

1,902 

7,111- 

*' Hindoos. 

Brabmihs ... 

s»» 


2,155 

615 

2,97( 

Rajpoots ... 

• oe ' 

• a# 

2,752 

1,177 

3,92f 

Kbettrees ... ... 
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4t 

Goorkhas ... ... 


• •a 
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Seikhs ... 

see 

see 
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6 
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iiigb caste Soodras ... 

#•* - 

sea 

1.513 

396 

1.909 ' 

Low casie Soodras' 

... 

M' 

1.264 

713 

i;976 ‘ 

Hindoos of all other castes 

... 

eat 

3.969 

1,474 

5.443 ’ 

Other religions ... ' 

... 

' sag 

940 

23 


Grsnd total, officers and men 

. ' '.••• 

22,572 

6,836 

29,42r ^ 
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The strength of the Madno; coiiKtabnlary was 21,8Sd, or 
V^elow the Jiudgel allotiueiit. 'J'he pHij)oriiou to iiopulaiioii 
was 1 to 1,742. The cost of the police wa* : — 


Pay aud allowano<>8 
ClocUiiig and acooiitremtnts' 
M<soellaDe»us citai^es ... 
Vdiage \YBicb«ra 


Jl8. 

59,44,718 
1,75 S‘.>9 
‘,oe,738 
12,588 


Total ... 3S.39 443 

Of this sum, Rupees 3,00,098 was debitable to imrely S>iate 
services :— 

Salt preventive lilatabliahment ... ... ... 1,52 133 

Laud Coatuina ... ... ... ... 19 035 

* 1.71.773 

JidlGuarda ... ... ... ... 1.28 325 

Total ... .3 00 , (98 

The cost of the police, excluding State services, was tlierefore 
Rs. -30,39,345, or at the rate of Rs. 101 for each constable and 
annas per head of tlie puptilatioa. A saving of Rs. 2,00,-5.57 
was effected on t!ie 13udget-e.stiinate, owing to tlie increased 
rates of pay sanctioned by Government not having come into 
operation until Julj', as^welJ as to the sus|'ension of orders fur 
clothing from England, coiise(]uent on the Jails undertaking tiie 
supply. 

'J'he Land Customs Force was distributed as follow-s :— 
Gudaveiy ., ... ... ... ... 13 

South A root ... ... ... ... ... 83 

Taiijore ... ... ... .. ... 47 

Uaukbar ... ... ... ... ... 28 

Total ... 171 

~ In addition to the force already .specified, 102 policemen 
were furnished tc banks, public com|ianies, or private indivi¬ 
duals, at a cost of Rs 2-5,108 paid by tbeir employers. 

Jn the district of South Arcot, where 83 Constables were 
employed on the Preventive Establishment, the Laud Customs 
Revenue increased during the past year by the very larg^ sum 
of Rs. 42,42+, owing partly to increased watcbt'ulucsi and 
the introduction of a patrol system. ‘1 he force is, however, 
reported to be numerically too weak to admit of so vigorous a 
■ patrol, as to check smuggling on the person or by parties carry¬ 
ing Wds. The necessity for an augmentatioD of the Police 
hForce, to be devoted e?:clusively to thehC-ustoms Lepartmeut of 
this district, was admitted by the board of Revenue as satisfac¬ 
torily prove(J, aud they were further of opinion that the cost 
1 ,of . t^ proposed increase, if sanctioned, would be more thau 
xofered - by the increased Customs/Receipts, 'ibe^perccniago 
casualties 42 ‘ 8 f%^ifi;yi^ 



The fT)ilu\viiig Uibic shows how stoailil}- the rate lias ilecreascd 
for some years past, hut, if the service is ever to hecoine popular, 
it is clear that even this percentage must be still further 
lowered : 
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Tlie following tables show the state of educatiou umi instruc¬ 
tion :— 
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Of convictions of policemen by Magisti-ates, 83 were’fui- neglect 
of duty, 47 for negligently permitting escapes, 43 for assault 
and criminal force, 31 for tlieft and receiving, 34 for extortion 
and bribery and receiving unauthorized fees, 28 for causing hurt 
and grievous hurt, 10 for criminal breach of trust, 3 for house¬ 
breaking, 0 for wrongful confinement and 18 for various of¬ 
fences against public justice. Of convictions by Courts, 4 were 
for perjury, 1 for forgery, 1 for extortion, 4 for causing hurt and 
grievous hurt, 4 for bringing false charges, 1 for murder, 1 for 
an unnatural offence, 2 for attempt at robbery, 2 for bribery, 
and 3 for omissions to apprehend. On the 31st March 1872 the 
number of Inspectors in the force exactly came up to the sanc¬ 
tioned strength, viz., 381. Of this number, 56 were Europeu.ii.s, 
43 East Indians, 5 foreigners, not British sulijccts, 81 Brah¬ 
mins, 16 Rajpoots and Mahrattas, 109 Naidoos and Moodelliars, 7 
Isairs, 3 Moplas, 17 Ciiristians and 24 5!ahome<lar.s, the re¬ 
mainder being Hindoos of various castc.s. Of the Constabulary, 
amounting to 21,294 in all grades, excluding Iij.spectors, tlicre 
were on tbe 31st March 45 Europeans, 77 East Indians, 3 
foreigners, 559 Brahniins, 1,129 Rajpoots .'ind Mahrattas, 8,006 
Naidoos and Moodelliars, 090 Nair.<, 79Moplas, 155 Tiers, 822 
Ooryas, 441 Chri.stiaus, and 6,174 Mahoineilaiis, the remainder 
being Hindoos of various castes. The general percentage of 
Mahomedans to other castes wjis 28, but iu the Central Range 
it rose to 44. The district of Bellary (500), Nelloro (518) and 
Ixurnool (467) bad the largest number of Maliomedana 

The returns of “ known thieves and depredators” may be 
briefly summed up thus.:— 


■ 

ie 

■0. 

1871. ! 

Males. 

Ferualee. 

Malee. 

Ftitnale!*. 

Known thicTbS And depredutorfr 
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18,338 

■ 
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Saspected persona... 

... 

13,884 

&G1 

12,787 
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Wandering gangs ... ... 


15,647 

- 13,864 

. . 88,249 

27,202 

Total 

... 

49,«7J 

14.836 

75,024 

29,188 


A Khond - rising in. the Hachiponga Moota of the Chinna Ki- 
V inedy MaliaJis, iu the month of March"'!872, was fortunately 
; preveuted, partly owing to;the prompt measures taken by the 
^Hi^itict officers and partly to the facttiikt'Pue^f iW^^K^ Phiefs, 














fe>lic4. 
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when ask’ed’hy the other Khonds to join them in their insurrec- 
lion, refused. The Assistant Agent was of opinion tliat had 
this chief consented to join all tire Khonds would have risen, 
'J'he Assistant Agent and the Assistant Superintendent of Police 
marched with their men from Bitliguda to Mohana, the scene of 
the riot, a distaiice of 84 miles, in four days. The Superintendent 
of Police reached it from Chetterpore, a distance of 6G miles, in 
three . days. The disturbance originated in the arrest by the 
Police of two Khonds on a charge of highway robbery, wliere- 
npou their follow villagers rose “en masse” to rescue them. One 
of the chief>, who appears to have been the ringleader, was tried 
for the part he took in the rescue and sentenced to three years’ 
rigorous imprisonment; the Government authorized the de- 
leutiou of two otlier chiefs, who joined in the rising, as political 
prisoners in the Chetterpore Jail. One other “ Kliond” incident 
of the year may prove interesting. Some 1) or 20 years ago 
there appears to have been a battle royal between certain Khonds 
in the vicinity of Belghtir. After peace wa-s declared, ‘he hoad- 
mau of Malicoudah took un<ler his protection the widow and 
sou of a Khond of the oppo.site fraction who had been killed and 
has ever since provided for them. In the early part of the year 
theGhoballee Khonds demanded the lad in the following terms:— 

“ Why do you adopt the sou of our old enemy ? (iive him'to us 
that we may .sacrifice him.” Ou liis declining to give him up they 
retired. Four of tliem retnrued at night and attacked the house ; 
the lad escaped hut his protector was cut about the head with a 
war-kuifeas he took to flight. The assailants, after beating one of 
the chief’s servants severely, killed one of his goats and returned 
to their villages. The Glioballee Khonds now circulated the arrow 
as a war token, and trouble .seemed immiuenl. Tlte Assistant 
Superintendeut of Police luadeaforced march on Belghur and found 
the headman better, but severely wounded. Here be also met 
the Belghur Patro, chief of 100 villages, a tine intrepid old man, 
who, firmly but respectfully declining Police aid, at once started 
■with two armed men for Malicoudah, with a view to induce the 
Gh^Jballee Khonds to surrender the men who attacked the Majee; 
lie succeeded iu getting three out of the four, who were senten¬ 
ced by the Assistant Magistrate to three years’ rigorous impri- 
soniueut. This episode is worthy of remark, first, as showing 
that the desire for riot does still exist, though it cannot now ; 
be openly evinced; and, secondly, as illustrative of theexceeding-J 
ly delicate nature of Police work among so wild, a people. 
the Constabulary endeavoured to do what the Patro successfully' 
Achieved, perhaps their attempt would have proved ;as disas- ' 
trousashisift^asjthe reteiise.: 
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North Western Provinces. 

The chief police events of the year were two ouflneaks of 
animosity between the Hindoos and AJahomedavs at J:areiliy 
and Moiadabad occasioned by the clashing together of their 
respective religious festivals and leading in both cases to k)ss 
of life and to the revival of hostile and fanatical feelings. 'J’he 
Kamaowinec, or festival commemorating the birth of liama, fell 
with the eighth day of the Molmrrutn, on the 30tli. March, loTl. 
'J’he public jiart of the Hindoo festival at Bareilly consists in 
carrying out an idol of Rama to a grove on t!ie outskirts of the 
city, wliere the image is washed and adorned with flowers, and, 
after ceremonial performauce.s, brought back again to the teinple. 
I'or the going and returning of this procession a route had to 
be laid down and Police were called in in large numbers to 
accompany and direct it. Its direction was widely apart from 
that taken by the Mahomedan processions accompanying the 
idzias; and as neither sect was allowed to pass ihroiigli the 
more crowded thoroughfares of the town, there was no danger 
of an accidental collision. But the events showed that a portion 
of the Mahomedan community had resolved at all costs to in¬ 
terrupt the Hindoo festival, to attack the proces.siou and-to 
plunder the Hindoos in different parts of the city. The proces¬ 
sion ‘was a very large one and was accompanied by lOO Police 
and several of the District Officers. It started about P. M., 
and was to return an hour before sunset The grove was 
quickly reached and the due ceremonies performed. About 
half an hour afterwards the procession was attacked on 
its way back, not far from the temple, at a turning in the 
road. With much difficulty the assailants were beaten off, 
and the idol brought back without the procession being 
broken up. But meanwhile tlie Mahomedan mob, failing in its 
attack upon the procession, broke into parties and fell back 
upon the city, intent on rapine and bloodshed. In many dif¬ 
ferent quarters bauds of low Mahomedaus collected, tumults 
broke out and plundering began. 'I’he Magistrate, Mu E. Colvin, 
behaved with the greatest coolness and courage. Wherever 
disturbances were reported he sent one of his officers with 
Police to patrol. 'The Military were called out at once, but by 
the time they reached the Kotwalee, or head Police Office, 
of the city, which was about midnight, all was quiet, in the 
morning a few attempts were made by the ill-disposed to make 
head again, but their parties dispersed at once when the patrol¬ 
ling police approached. It was hot till'the morning advanced 
that the . extent .of the disturbances w’as fully known. Seven 
reported kihied iand 6b wounded.j. i'Am the 
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killed WAS an ascetic, who had conducted the religions ceremo¬ 
nies on Another Hindoo festival, the Rainleela, and who was 
hiuta'iy mujdered in his own garden-house. 

Ill 1872, the' Mohurrum fell from the 10th to the 20th of 
March, the new moon having been seen on the lOih. 33j the ope¬ 
ration of the intercalary mouth of the Hindoo calendar, the 
Kamnowmee festival fell in April; but the Moliurruin partly 
coincided with the great popular carnival of the “ Holee.” '1 he 
cliief day of that fe.stival, which is more social tiian religions 
and is attended witli a good-deal of popular licence, with bufi 
foonery, music and drunkenness, is the day of the full-moon it¬ 
self ; but the closing day of the Mohurrum, on which the tdzias 
are buried, was also in some parts, according as the moon was 
seen a day earlier or later, the day on which the orgies of the 
“Holee” commenced. In this coincidence the elements of some 
danger lay, though the concurrence of the two festivals had ne¬ 
ver before (like that of the Mohurrum with the Ramnowmee or 
llamleela) been made the occasion of an outbreak. The peojle 
at Bareilly at first shewed themselves disaffected and sulky, but 
the prejiarations made for putting down any breach of the peace 
were so complete that the turbulent spirits were overawed. Jt 
was at Moradaiiad that this year the storm was to break. It had 
been arranged that tlie tdzias should all be carried out and bui’ied 
by 2 P. M,, and that when these t,ok mis of Maliomedan mourning 
were cleared away, the sounds of Hindoo rejoicing and festivity 
might begin. The last fds/a, despatched from a quarter inhabited 
by low and lawless Maliomedans, and attended by the men of 
the quarter, came u]! in front of the Kotwallee. They then set 
it down, dfclared falsely that they were attacked by the 
Hindoos, drew out of tlie tdzia the bamboos of which it was 
composed, or possibly staves concealed in it, and laid about 
them. The Magistrate, who wa.s present at the time, instantly 
drew lines of Police across the streets, thus preventing the ma¬ 
rauders from doubling back upon the town, forced the tdzias 
and the proces-donists down the route marked out for them 
and sent for the Military to assist him. These arrived within 
three-quarters of an hour, but in the interval a good many men 
had found their way through lanes and bye-ways to several parts 
of the city and bad begun plundering. Fourteen jiersous were 
wounded, of whom two died afterwards and a few Louses and 
shops were fired and robbed. 

The total strength of the Provincial and Mnnicipal Police 
Force is shewn below. Its distribution is at the rate .of "38 
per inilie of population in the country and 2'fid m thetown^ 
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while crimes occur at the rate of 210 per mille of population 
ill the country and 5‘89 in towns. 


Police. 

Provincial. 

Municipali¬ 
ties ai.d ! 

Tow’iis. 1 

! 

Inspectors, 

H6 

5 ' 

Sub-Inspecti'rs, 

4b4 

14 i 

Head Constables, ... 

2.5.56 

285 1 

Constables, ... ... 

12.096 

2,531 ! 

Mounted ditto. 

566 

1 ! 

I'iuropeaii Sergeants, 

6 

i 

Juiuiidars, 

• • • 

357 ! 

Diiffadars, 

• • • 

11 j 

Ciiou’keedai'9, 

... 

5,8i3 

Village Police, 

51,900 


Total 

67,754 

9,007 

1 


The Police Force is recruiu-d froiu all castes and religions. 
Among officers, Mahomedaiis prevailed, being 1,509 out of 
3 ,000-; the Lieutenant tloveruor has given his opinion that 
the patronage should, if possilile, he more eipiall^' distrihuted and 
lias expressed a wish to see more Kajpoots in the higlier 
ranks. Among constahies Mahomedans were 5,744, Kajpoots 
and Krahmins 5,058, (joorklias 2b 1, bikhs 815, Kuyeths (the 
■writer caste) 398, and mi.\ed classes 3.131. About half of tlie 
higher griides are really Avell-educated, hut only 1 pur cunt, 
ot the men can read and write Oordoo. During the year 
529 officers ami 13b men were punished for otfeuces, crinii- 
nal and departmental; on the other hand, lls. 13,300 were 
distributed to them in rewards for good conduct. The Vil¬ 
lage Police Force was reconstituted during the year; instead 
of their irregular and uncertain wages—sometimes paid in 
grain, sometimes in money, and more often in inferior 
land,—these men now receive a fixed wage of Ks. 3 per 
mouth, besides their ancestral perquisites paid by the culti¬ 
vators from the threshing-floor. 'J’hey are now uniformly 
clothed and armed and distributed among the villages (town 
and municipalities being separately provided for) at the ge- 
nisral rate of 1 chowkeedar to 80 houses, 100 houses 
being the maximum. There is universal consent as to the 
increase of their efficiency and couteuteduess under these re- 
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'J e percentage of punishments to toial strength was, for offi¬ 
cer; and for men, 8‘3. The total cost of the Department 

s. 49,27,000. 


Punjab- 

The least satisfactory part of the administration of this Pro¬ 
vince lies in its Police administration. The regulations for the 
peace and government of the frontier districts, which were promul¬ 
gated by the Government of India in January 1872, provide for 
the extension of the Police Act, No. V. of 1801, to the Traus-lndus 
districts, at the discretion of the Lieutenant Governor of the Pun¬ 
jab, subject however to the limitations that only such portion 
of tlie duties of the Inspector-General of Police as relate to 
inspection, pay and clothing shall bo performed by the Inspec¬ 
tor-General and that Deputy Commissioners shall be ex o^fficio 
Deputy Inspectors-General of Police within the limits of their 
respective districts, without prejudice to their exercise of all the 
powers of a Magistrate, The Act has not as yet been extended 
to any frontier district. The Cis-Iudus Police is organized 
under Act V, of 1861. The whole force is under the direction 
of an Inspector-General (wlio is also ex-offi.cio an Under-Secre¬ 
tary 10 the Government) assisted by three Deputy Inspectors- 
General. The force in each district is under the control of a 
European officer (aided in most cases by a European Assistant), 
whose whole time is devoted to Police duties, which he carries 
on under the general control of the Deputy Commissioner. 
There is also a special Railway Police, under the control of an 
Assistant Inspector-General. 

The sanctioned strength of the Police Force during the year 
vas 20,071. The strength of the several grades was:— 
Inspector-General... ... ... .... 1 

Deputy Inspectors-General ... ... ... 3 

District Superintendeuta ... ■" ... 28 

Assistant ditto ... ... ... 21 

Subordinate Officers on Rs. 100 and upwards ... 47 

Subordinate Officers on less than Its. lUO ... ... 489 


1 Mounted ... ... ... ... 1,386 

{Toot ... • ... ... ... 18,096 

Of this number, 63 were Europeans, 6 were Eurasians and 
the remainder Natives, The Inspector-General and Deputy 
Inspectors-General were all Europeans. Of the District Super- 
iiitcudenis, 27 were Europeans and 1 a Eurasi.an, and of the As- 
si.stant District Superintendents, 19 were Europeans and' 2; ' 
Natives, Of Subordinate Officers on Rs. 100 and upwards, 9 w^r^* 
Europeans, 2 Eurasians, and the rest Natives; and of those on less ? 
than Rs. 100, 4 were Europeans, 2 Eurasians and the remainder 
Natives. Among the Constables X was a Eurasian ; the remaiji- 
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cirr were all Natives. Classified nndcr tlie head of. religion. 
■(.OJ per cent, of the Police force were Christians, 52'i per ccjit, 
Mahomedans, 29 3 per cent. Plindoos and 17'7 per cent. Sikhs, 
The total cost of the Pchco was Ks. 29,20,197, of which Us. 
£-ls48,l-t2 were defra 5 'ed from the Imperial giant for IToviiicial 
Services and Rs. 4,78,055 from Municipal Funds and other 
sources. There v,?as one policeman to every 1,079 persons, and 
to an area of 0’8S square mile.s. 

The conduct of the Police Force during the year was sati.s - 
factory. Two hundred and fifty-seven men of all ranks, or 12 
per cent, of the whole force, were punished judicially, as com¬ 
pared with j'G per cent, in 1870, 1‘5 per cent, in 1809 and 1'4 
per cent, in 1808. Two thousand five hundred, or 12’2 pt r 
cent, as compared with 12'3 per cent, in 1870, and IS'9 per 
cent, in 18G9, were punished departmcntally; 597 were dis¬ 
missed and 1,851 liued, reduced, or smspeuded. 

The number of casualties daring the year from all causes, 
deaths, desertions, discharges, dismissals, resignations, and re¬ 
tirements on pension or gratuity, amounted to 2,228, or ll’l 
per cent, on the strength of the force which was armed as 
follow's: — 

■\rith fire-arma ... ... 8,512 men. 

Witli swords ... ... 10,928 „ 

With batons only ... ... 453 ,, 


Fjtateinent showing Religion, Races, itx., of the organized Police oj ll't 
Punjab on the 31s< December 1871. 



Number of a)l 
erades. 

• 

Itemarhs. 


BclicionB aad castes. 


Ferccatage ot UeUgiouii, £&, 


('hriflittna 

67 

Cbrlatlans ... ... 

0*3 

Mataomadaoa 

10,638 

I^bomedana ... 

64' 

Brabtojins ... ... 

1,«23 

Sikh. ... ... 

16-7 

ila|pooc8 . ... 

1.384 

BajpoOta ... ... 

6-8 

SikU. 

9,363 

Brahmins •. 

80 

QCKTkbaS .tt ... 

20 

GoorkaoB (near!;) 

01 

KuUikaa .. ... 

48 

K-ookas .. 

ip'J 

Muzboes .. a*. 

168 

Miizbe»8 

08 

Hiutlooa <f an Cither castes 

2,874 

other dosomintUouB ... ^ 

11-4 

Other rei%i<jos * ... ... 

37 



. Baoos. 


Percentage o! Baces. 


Eliuapo.d* ... ... 

67 

Europeans .... ... 

0*2 

£ui'aM.nB ... 

6 

CutaBians ... 

0-02 

K&tiiveaj 

lo.oeo 

Battvea ... 

96-C 

C: ' : Total ;. 

20,128 
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Bombay. 

Tlio liTgli cost of the police in this Presidenej' attracted ilio 
attention of the Government of India and amongst other sug¬ 
gestions to lower the charge on Imperial revennes, it was sugges¬ 
ted that the municipalities should berequired to pay for the t'-diee 
maintained by them. Act II. of 1<S71 was passed by (ho 
Local Legislative Council to enable Government to call on muni- 
tipalities'for this contribution. Up to the present time the Act 
has only been applied to the municipalities of Surat and Ahmo- 
dahad, the contributions required from these towns being re.spec- 
tivejy Rs. 18,004- and Es. 28,200. 

The Police were originally under the control of the Siul- 
dor Fouzdaree Adawlut, part of the Collector’s establishment 
of peons performing Police duties. The new system con¬ 
sisted in the creation of a distinct and complete executive 
for police purposes and it was a main feature that the 
new body of police should be, as far as possible, free from 
a. military stamp. The force was divided into arnied and 
unarmed and it was left to the Police Commissioner to regulate 
from time to time the proportion between the two, each indivi¬ 
dual Constable being taught on enrolment just that amount of 
drill which would give him a proper bearing aud walk and make 
him familiar with the use of arms. The whole force was divided 
into grades, beginning with Constables and rising to Head Cons¬ 
tables, Chief Constables, Inspectors, and.Superintendents : and, 
both for the sake of economy and as an inducement to applica¬ 
tion in the 2 ’erformancc of work, each grade wa.s subdivided 
into cl.asse.s on a carefully graduated scale of pay,. Tbe pay 
<.>f each grade is now fixed at, for Constables, from Rs. 7 or 
8 per. mensem (Rs. 7 is given only in the chetip districts) to 
Its. 10 ; for Head Constables, from Rs. 12 to Rs. 30 ; for Chief 
Constables, from Rs. 50 to Es. 95; and for Inspector-s, from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 250. Each Chief Constable in charge of a 
U’alooka has in addition a horse allowance of Rs. 10 per rneh- 
.sem and each Inspector has a travelling allowance of 
Rs. 26. To the grade of Superintendents of Police has 
been added that of Assistant Superintendents. The pay of 
A.ssistants rises from Es. 400 to Rs. 500, with a travelling allow¬ 
ance of Rs. 150 and the pay of Superintendents from Hi. 600 to 
Rs. 1,000, with a travelling allowance of Rs. 200. The control, 
of the Police*is in the hands of the Police Commissioner, 
also the Revenue Commissioner. ' This dual functioiii 
objected to; but the practice has beeti upheld in this > 

its’ it has been found to work well and causes a barraphy s 

tion betweeh departments, 

2 Q » 
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To the armed brancli of the foi’ce is allotted the dufy ef gnnrd- 
iiHc the miuor jails and lock-ups and the escort of prisoners 
ainl treasure. The functions pertaining to the detection and pro¬ 
secution of crime are performed by members of this and ol tho 
unarmed branch of Police indiscriminately, except in the case 
of the Punch Mahals and Khandeish. The large District Jails 
are guarded by the military; The strength of the Police in each 
district has been the subject of much discussion. It \vas fixed 
originally oil a consideratioil of the nature of the Country, and 

the character of its people, its population and the proximity to 

foreign boundaries. The numbers thought sufficient by the 
Police Commissioners have been much curtailed by subsequent 
reductions j in the opinion of all experienced officers, it is 
tbougbt that the present numbers are below the wants of tlu3 
country. It was lately suggested that the Mounted Police iu 
Surat should be entirely reduced; but tbeir maintenance lias 
been found so beneficial iu its deterrent effect upon dacoitics 
and border robberies, that the proposal is in great disfavour 
with local officers. In the district of Tliana and Kolaba, where 
the hilly character of the country generally detracts from tho 
usefulness of a horse, there arc no Mounted Police maintained ; 
though, even there the Superintendents consider that a few 
horsemen should be maintained for the rapid conveyance of in¬ 
telligence of crime. Forming part of the Police, but yet retain¬ 
ing a semi-military organization, there are two bodies of men 
still maintained : one is the Khandeish Bheel Corps, numbering 
840 men j and the other, the Goojrat Bheel Corps, stationed iu 
the Punch Mahals, munhering 508 men. These corps were 
raised, not only for the peace of the country, but to give em¬ 
ployment to the half-civilized Bheels who arc to be found iu 
those parts and with the politic view of weaning them from 
their lawless and thieving pursuits. 

Independently of the Police system, there are a few Mewasi 
Chiefs in Khandeish and some Thakores iu Goojrat, who arc 
under obligations to provide for the safety of the mountain 
passes and the parts of the cotintry which they inhabit. 
These are usually in land and a little money; and the sys¬ 
tem is continued in deference fo long-estaWhhed custom, 
and from its being considered more politic to leave the 
safety of these out-of-the-way places iu the hands of the local 
Chiefs of clans who are there feared and respected. A 
Superannuation Fund,' to which each^;^ on pay of 

Rs. 20 and under was required to obntribute at the rate 
of half an anna in each rupee of pay, had been in operation 

tlie funds 
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nj'ipioprrateM by Government, who unJertook to pay pen- 
eiinis to'Uie men. They are pensioned under rules a little 
more privileged than those which apply to the nncovenantcJ 
service; in case of maiming or death in the execution of 
their duty they receive special allowances, or their families 
receive pensions. 

Inspectors aro required to pass a departmental examinatioil 
Avithiii a year of their appointment and until then are consi¬ 
dered on probation ; knowledge of drill and of the method of 
initling a company of the Armed Police through their facings 
is also required. Of the IS inspectors in the Southern Division, 4 
are Europeans or of European extraction and these arc required 
to possess a fluent knowledge of the vernacular where they arc 
employed. 'J'here aro 9 Superintendents of Police in the divi¬ 
sion and 4 Assistant Superintendents. Of these, 4 are uneo- 
venanted and the rest arc military officers. 

The Tillage Police are regulated by Bombay Act VIII. of 
1867 and are under the control of the Magistrate, though it is 
now under discussion to delegate a certain portion of his autho¬ 
rity to the Superintendents. The Village Police are no other 
than the village servants, such as the Mahars, Jaglia, or Ver- 
iania, who are to be found in every village community in 
India; they are remunerated by a little rent-free land and 
sometimes a little money, and are placed under the Police Patel of 
the village, who is usually klentical with the Revenue Pa'tel, His' 
duties are to keep the Magistrate constantly informed of the 
state of crime, and of all matters connected with the Village 
Police, the health and the general condition of the community 
in bis village. The reform of the Village Police is 
now in hand and information is being collected With a view 
to improving their position and remunerating them more ade¬ 
quately for the important duties they perform. It is to 
them that District Police look for information and it is 
often only with their assistance that offences can be traced out 
and justice vindicated. . 

The Northern Division consists of nine districts. It incTude.? 
the whole of Goojrat and the districts of I'hana, Ko-laba, 
Nassick and Khandeish, and covers an area of 26,902 square 
miles, Th# size of the districts varies from 7,482 square 
miles in Khajideisb,,a-district as large as Wales, to about 760; . 
square miles in the Punch Mahajs. Goojrat is denisely" 
populated and the whole cduUtiy is so intermixed with foreign; 
territory, rWithin which we have no Police authority, as to i!ha^ 
border vaids, robberies and crimes of all sorts exceedingly fre¬ 
quent, facility with which escape 'can,bpbeyond 
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t.lic frontier, arid the difficulty—almost an impossibility—of 
tnicing offenders successfully after they have got into JNativo 
territory. In Ahmedabad, it used to be'a common occurrence for 
a consignment of treasure sent by Native mercljiants to be pliiu- 
(lered by mounted robbers, ■who only too frequently made good 
their escape across the frontier before any active pursuit could 
be made. The Superintendents were finite alive to the difficulty, 
and offered time after time to provide an escort at stated intervals 
for the coriveyanco of treasure to Ahmedabad ; but the offer was 
rarely accepted, the Native raerchants preferring to undertake 
the risk of the venture than pay for the services of the escort. 
In all cases of successful robbery; it Las been remarked that tlie 
immediate effect is produced of inducing others, as in a recent 
ease in Surat. A petty robbery led to a feud between two 
villages, one sittiated within and one without our border ; it 
ended in an affray in which life "was lost. It was found impos¬ 
sible, after careful local inquiry by two English officers, to fix 
blame and this failure led to thirteen other robberies in the 
ticinity witbiii a very short time. The Superintendent, how¬ 
ever, visited tlie localitj' and bis arrangements for a temporary 
increase of the Force there ha,ve been sufficient to arrest the evil. 

The following statement shows the area and population of 
each district, the strength of the Police Force, and the propor¬ 
tion which it bears to the area and population;— 






Proportion of 


Area io 


Strength 

Strength, 

District. 

J^quare 

Popuiatiou. 

of Police 




Miles. 


Porco. 







Area 

Population. 

Ahmedaibad 

4,osn 

604.015 

1,187 

3-4 

424'6 

Kalrs ... 

1,709 

741,989 

753 

2-2 

985-3 

Puiich Mahals 

742 

137.123 

786 

•9 

174-4 

Broach... 

1,437 

288,759 

414 

3-4 

697-4 

S?«rat ... 

1,€41 

494.668 

648 

2-5 

763-2 

Tbana ... 

4 074 

624,938 

826 

49 

C.'lo -5 

Kolabh ... 

1 3C9 

274,779 

278 

4-9 

988-4 

Kassick... 

4 368 

548.411 

691 

68 

.793-6 

Khaudeish 

7 482 

766,304 

1,609 

4-6 

6U0-6 

Total 

Hi 

44,80,944 

7,192 

8*7 

** ; 623 04 


Sindh :—^The Imperial PoliceAf this portion of tliejlombay 
Presidency are, e^Sffcluding theSuperinterii^nts^i2,98I iri,^umber. 
^ these, 2,038 are Foot Police, 639 ilqJtse Police,and 364 Ca- 
Sowam .ii|f|tey are ia 4^ of Jfei&eevQoUec- 
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ioraios by a District Superintendent, and there is also an Assistant 
Siiporintendeut at Kurracbee. The Political Superintendents of 
'J'hur and Parkur and of the. Upper Sind Frontier Districts re¬ 
tain their Police under iheir own control, without special assis¬ 
tance. Besides the Imperial Police there are 8G,3 Municipal aud 
'j'own Police, all of wliomj nave in ELUrrachee, Hyderabad aud 
Shikarpore, are paid for by municipalities. In these three 
towns Government meets a share of the expenses. The 
Police are gradually being brought on the Goveiuni'rent esta¬ 
blishment, funds for their maintenance being supplied either by 
the municipalities, under Bombay Act I. ot 1871, or by the iu- 
liabitauts of the towns paying the Non-Agvicultural Tax under 
Bombay Act II. of 1871. Beside the above, the Sindh Railway 
and the IncluS'Steam Flotilla pay fora small number of Police, 
who are under the control of tjie Superintendents, Extra Police 
are also supplied to certain jails and other public departments. 
Of the Imperial Police, 2,0S8 are called Rural, or Armed Police 
and these are more nearly allied to a military than a civil force. 
They are furnished with the same weapons as soldiers in the 
jNative’ army and their duties arc confined to guarding treasu- 
lies and jails. They take no part in the prevention or detection 
of crime. The Police in Sindh are in general provided with excel¬ 
lent stations and offices all over the province. Indeed their accom¬ 
modation is probably superior to that enjoyed by the Police in 
other parts of the Presidency. 

Aden :—During the year an attempt was made to improve 
the efficiency of the Aden Police. Several of the old and iucap*- 
able Native Constables wore discharged and some men were 
entertained who bad served and received some training in the 
Bombay Police. The settlement was divided into two di¬ 
visions and several sections, each of the former being placed un¬ 
der a European Inspector. The new system was only introduc¬ 
ed on 1st January 1872 j there has not, therefore, been yet suffi¬ 
cient time to test its working. The amount of property stolen, 
during the year was TRs. 10,875, of which 22’66 per cent, was te- 
covered. This compares favourably with the percentage in 
1870-71, which was only 12'29. The Cantonment Police, con¬ 
sisting of 1 Havildax; ? Naicks, and ^ Sepoys, was absorbed into 
the Aden Police. - ^ 

,Gudh., ' ' f’! 

The number of thg Police force had beep materially dimipisb'^' 
ed in 1870 and m iSyirtheie Was but one policemap to, eypry, 
41 squafie7 miles of coiihtt^ and to every 1,801 persous of the' 
population; > Thia, smalb^^rce ha^ to,deaItp;i87b^ith"^ 
mid aseompa]^;:?iitb;Q|bef'-?p^^ 
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sso 

of Uieir efforts were not unsatisfactory. Tire proiiortioiyof cases 
in\'e.sti"ated, of convictions to arrests, of stolen property recov¬ 
ered, did not diminish ; but tlie great number of reported offen ¬ 
ces, which were not investigated, is n matter of much inoment. 
These were ciiiefly cases, of petty theft, in which the sufferer dul 
not personally complain and a departmental rule has existed in 
the Police, forbidding enquiry in such a case where the value 
of the property stolen is less than 50 Rupees. Put the pie va¬ 
lence of pettyylarceny is the commonest complaint against Bri¬ 
tish administration and it is obvious that freedom from the fear 
of detectiou facilitates and encourages the commission of the 
crime. Increased vigour of detective enquiry is needed for its 
suppression as vvell as increased severity of punishment; and as 
one step to this end the Inspector General of Police was 
directed to reduce the standard, at which enquiry must follow 
the report of the theft, to the lowest limit compatible with the 
strength of the force. Of the regular police enrolled under Act 
V. of 1861, the sanctioned strength wa.s one Inspector General, 
l2 District Supciintendeuts, 30 suboidinate officers on Rs. 100 
per mfen.sem and upwards, 942 subordinate officers on less than 
Ks. 100 a month, 140 mounted and 4,704 foot constabIe.s. 'J’iie 
force consisted, however, of 990 officers, 140 mounted and 4,75« 
foot constables as against 991 officers, 142 mounted and 4,764 foot 
constables in 1870. The total cost of the regular police enrolled 
under Aot V. of 18G1 was Rs. 9,05,069, a decrease of Rs. 19,608 
on the total cost in 1870, which-was Rs. 9,24,677. This sum is 
now chargeable to Provincial Funds assisted by the Imperial 
assignment. The sanctioned strength of City and Town Police 
enrolled under Act V. of 1861 was as iu last year, one District 
Superintendent, 121 subordinate officers and 776 foot cons¬ 
tables. Tlie total cost in 1870, was Rs. 1,34,681, and in 1871 
Ks. 1,25,711, thus showing a decrease of Rs. 8,970. The Im¬ 
perial assignment is Rs. 25,000. Of Cantonment Police there 
■were 16 officers and 81 men. The total cost was in 1870, Rs, 
9,742 and in 1871 Rs. 10,05i 

ChoivJceedars, or Rural Police, numbered 31,679 and cost R,s. 
9,18,643. Tlie total cost of the Police was in 1870:— 

1871. 

. Regular Police, Imperial other soureea .... Es. 9,05,069 
Town and City Police, Imperial other ; Y 25,000 
sonrdea ‘ ... ••• »» 11,00,711 

Cantonment Police ... W. „ 10,654 

Police under Act III. of 1869 ••• „ 5,353 

■ Total cost 10,44,187 
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During the year 1112 men, or 19 per cent, in all grades, were 
punishcias compared with 1,249 in 1870. 

The distribution of regular police was as follows;— 


■V ■■ •' ■ 

1870. 

1871. 

How Employed, 

Officers. 

Men. 

Officers. 

Mea. 

Gnardi at dietriet, central or subaidi- 
ary jails, ... 

Over Lock<npe and Treasuries or as es¬ 
cort to Treasure or priBoaera, 

Ou other duties — ... 

37 

C6 

mu 

4S7 

6C3 

8.183 

67 

119 

bOl 

643 

783 

3,667 


Seventeen officers and G4 men were dismissed ; 350 officers and 
5G1 men were fined, suspended or degraded by their own depart¬ 
mental officers; and 10 officers and 2G men were punished judi¬ 
cially under the Police Act 


As regards race, the regular force was thus composed :• 


Europeans, 

eas ••• 

-... . 25 

Kuraaiaus, 

•s« s«s .*•« 

... 16 . 

Hative, 

•«s at* ••• 

... 7,419 

Enumerating them by religion or caste. 

the numbers were 


Officers. 

Men. 

Christians, 

.39 

4 

Mahomedaos, 

... ... 374 

1,077 

Hindoos,— 

Brahmins, 

" ... 141 

1.166 

Itajpsnts, 

65 

794 

ixourkbas, 

... ... ml. 

nil. 

Sikhs, 

269 

674 

Other Hindoos, 

271 

2,636 


Central Provinces. 

' 


On the formation of the Central Provinces the Police 
force was remodelled and reorganized under Act V. of 1861. 
It was placed under the direction of an Inspector Genered of 
Police, who was assisted hy two Deputy Inspectors ^General, 
but in 1864 these two appointments were abolished and since 
then the Inspector General alone has exercised supervision ovei;:;^. 
the whole force. Each district has its own separate Police force-i- 
under a Superintendent, who carries on his duties Under the ; 
general control. nf the Deputy Commissioner. Formerly the ■ 
Superintendents^of the m^re important districts had Assistants 
Vot.XVIWP«*A., • 
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t 

midcr them, but there are now on!,)’- two Assistant Superinten¬ 
dents allowed for the whole force. Tlie liailway Police force 
on the Great India Peninsula Baihvay is under tlio inanage- 
inent and control of the Superiutondeuts of the several districts 
through which the Railway line passes. - 

Tlie strength of the Provincial Police was 7^352 of all grades 
and of the Municipal Police 955. The Railway Police consi.sted 
of 16 officers and 91 men. Of the total force, 3,761 were pro¬ 
vided with fire arras, 947 with swords only, or swords and batons, 
and 4,706 with batons onl}’-. The classes of the comrnu- 
nity from which the police are chiefly recruited are the 
Mahomedans, Brahmins and Rajpoots. Slahomedans form¬ 
ed 35 per cent, of tho Native officers and SO per cent, of 
the men; Brahmins 27 per cent, of tho officers and 22 per cent, of 
the men ; Rajpoots 8 per cent, of the officers and 11 per cent, 
of the men. Kleveu officers and 88 men were Sikhs, 338 men 
Marathas and 274 Aheers. The proportion wdiicli tlie police 
bore to arfea and population w'as one policeman to every 10 
square miles and 948 souls. The total cost of the force, exclu¬ 
sive of the Railway Police, was Rs. 12,96,275, of whicli Rs. 
11,99,706 was 2 >aid from Imiierial and Rs. 96,569 from Mu¬ 
nicipal, Funds. The incidence per head of the population was 2 
anna» 7J pio, or about four-pence. 

Britifit Burma. 

British Burma Las an area of 94,000 square miles; the po¬ 
pulation which numbered at the end of 1870, .2,419,736 souls, 
increased during 1871 by 70,587 or, 2'88 per cent. When the 
population increases with such rapidity and that to a great ex¬ 
tent by the influx of people from Upper Burma not accustomed 
to control, and many of them, it i.s feared, persons who have 
left their country to escape tlie results of their owm misdeeds, 
it is , obvious a proportionate increase is made to the clas.ses 
who specially rcquli-e police supervision. The Police establish¬ 
ment during the year consisted of 5,634 Imperial Police of all 
grades, costing Rs. 11,67,990 and 579 Municipal Police, jiaid from 
local funds, costing Rs. 1,23,850. The charge for Police was l.ess 
than ten per cent, of the Inqicrial revenue ; thus the population 
paid for the protection of person and proiierty during the 
• year as nearly as possible, one shilling per head. Excluding 
the Police employed over jails and treasuries, the charge of 
each Policeman, in the districts, consisted of nineteen square 
miles and 484 people; while iu , the towns . there was an 
average of one Policeman to 444 of the population. . One of 
; l^e gi^t ffifficulties^:;^^ the J?e to deal with^ in 
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B inna,. is- tlio prevalence of cattle tlieffc. It is the crime which 
more than any other perhaps affects the people at large, after 
tile more violent crime of dacoity ; it is very satisfactory to 
iiiul that it decreased from 1,358 to SliT cases, or 37 per 
cent. In this thinly populated country, where the cattle are 
turned loose into the junjles, it is a crime easily committed, 
and the high piico of cattle in the neighbourhood of Raugoou 
olFors a great iuducemeut to its commission. 

The Inspector General of Police urged strongly the necefs- 
. sity of some revision, as regards its application to Bri¬ 
tish Burma, of the present Gambling Act, . Ho pointed out 
that while in 18G6, the year before the introduction of tho 
Act, the Police brought np 1,382 cases of gambling and ob¬ 
tained convictions against (5,970 persons, during 1871 tlicy 
only br'onght up 5533 cases and obtained convictions against 
2,.‘)!)7 persons. T'liis dimiuutiou of cases brought up was not 
duo to a reduction in llio amount of ciirue, for undoubtedly 
gambling is much more largely indulged in now than in 1800', 
but it cannot be reached by llio present law. Gambling is pe- 
Ciiliarlj'^ attractive and at tho same time hurtful to the Bunnau 
popidation ; when a Burman can join in it lie will do so and 
the effect is so demoralizing and pernicious that among tli© 
Magistracy it is almost an axiom of criinimal administmtiou 
tliat prevalence of gambling means prevalence of crime. 
There liad been, during the previous two years, considera¬ 
ble excitement regarding the proposed erection by the King 
of Burma, of a Htee, or golil umbrella ou the Shwe-dagou 
Pagoda at Rangoon. It so affected tho ijublic mind that iu 
1870, the tlien Chief Commissioner, General Fytclm, asked His 
Jffajesty to postpone the ceremony. In November l87J, how^ 
ever, it took place;,the umbrella was sent down and made 
over by the Chief Commissioner to the eluors of the town and 
erected with great ceremony and rejoicing, Notwithstanding 
tho excitement which prevailed, the Police arrangements wore . 
excellent and with the population of the town of Rangoon, 
temporarily doubled for weeks by the influx of people coming 
to see the raising of the Htee. crime was iu no way increased, ’ 
and order was admirably preserved. It was a common reraaidc 
among the .peoplej that they were able to go about ii^the imyi; 
men.se crowd withoiii fear, wearing their jewels, .481 

In addition to tho.se policemen who left the force Yoluntarilyi^ 
421 men were dismissed for misconductthis is an rraproyemeatji 
on the previous year, when from, a smaller establishraea.t,,,:;A73 , 
men were" disbUarged. The desertions Numbered SI;. ..Of Hia. 
officers (including sergeants pn lis. 20 
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Europeans or Eurasians, 48 MaUomedans, 22 Hindoos, 842 Bur¬ 
eaus and IS of other indigenous races. 

Ooorg. 

The strength of the regular or^own Police, consisting of 24 
peons and two dufiedars, remained the same as in the previous 
year. The district police comprised 3.818 jumma ryots who re¬ 
ceived no money payment but held laud on reduced assessment 
in consideration of the performance of police duties. There was 
one policeman , to every half square'mile and to every 28' 
persona. 

Mysore. 

The establishment throughout Mysore of new Police arrange¬ 
ments based on the Village system, having been approved and 
ordered by tlie Government of India, the requisite inquiries, in 
view to its introduction into each District as the settlement 
is completed therein, were carried on during the latter portion 
of the year. The measure was to be finally ado 2 )ted in the Ghitul- 
droog District by 1872-73. In the meantime active efforts were 
made in all the other Districts, to render the present Police more 
efficient and to prepare it, as far as might be possible, for 
the 'contemplated change. As the restoration of the Vil¬ 
lage Police, wbicU is an essential part of the scheme, can, 
however. Only be carried out as the settlement progresses, 
considerable delay must unavoidably occur before the new 
system will be adopted in its integrity throughout the Province. 
Tire reformed Police in the Bangalore District, including tho 
Town and Cantonment, numbered 1,030 men of all ranks; the 
actual cost of its maintenance during the year, under all 
heads, being Rs. 1,43,091, The proportion of Police to area and 
population was one constable to every 4 square miles and 
Iii44 persons, as Regarded the District j and 15 constables to 
every square mile and one constable to every 322 persons 
in the Town and Cantonment. The actual cost of the force 
per head of population was three annas and 21 pies. The 
VU-r«formed Police of the remaining seven Districts number¬ 
ed A,950 men maintained at a cost of Rs. 3,89,238,. being at 
the annual rate of one anna and nine pie per bead of po- 
'phlatibn, and in the proportion of one Policeman to every 
623 persons and ,4’08 square miles. The Village Police 
aggregated 27,399 men, maintained at a cost of Rs. 
2,49,340 ; but their numbers are far from complete and 
■ their condition is one of gonet^l inefficietmy. ; Tt is intended 
; . tljAt: as. the snrvey,:, ^ttlemeat of each talooH progre^es, the 
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Village .Police and servants shall also be revised and their emo¬ 
luments* fixed and adjusted. The irrportance of restoiiug 
this class of Police to a condition of usefulness can hardly 
be over-estimated in the case of a State like Mysore, destined to 
bo again placed under a native Government, 

Berar* 

‘ s' 

The Police force of this Province consisted in all of 2,032 
men, who, excluding the European Officers, were distributed as 
follows:— 

Provincial Police ... TT. 2,242 

^iniiicipal do, ... ... S*23 

llatlway do. ... ... ... C3 

Two head constables and 8 constables represented the slight 
increase m strength that took place during the year. There 
was one Policeman to every 833 persons and to 7| square miles. 
Tlio total cost of the Force was Rs. 4,6 -Ij, 74(), of wdiich Ks. 
48,828 was defrayed from municipal funds and the remainder 
from the provincial revenue. The cost per head of population 
was about 3 annas 4^ pies. The difficulty of enlisting 
good material for the Police in Berar continued. Recruit¬ 
ing is now, under orders of Government, confined to the 
Province itself, a rule which, ifc is said, will operate towards 
increasing the proportion of Mahomedans in the force, as 
they offer themselves for enlistment more readily than the 
Hindoos. Of the members of the Force, as it stood on 1st 
January 1871, 61 per cent, wore Hindoos and 37 per cent. 
Mahomedans. The conviction evidently gained strength with 
Police officers that the village authorities can be made of the 
greatest use in assisting the police in detecting crime ; and dur¬ 
ing the year, many patcls and other villagers were brought to 
the favourable notice of District Magistrate^. 



C-13 Bengal. 

CHAPTER Vr. 

JAILS. 

Bengal- 

Sin Geoboe Campbell gave great attention ^0;,the tnanagenicnf 
of the Bengal Jails in 1871. Much had heen achieved in a l ight 
direction by Dr. JMoiiat, but the Lieutenant Governor fonud 
many defects in that officer’s system. Not only bad all parl i- 
tions been removed from the jails, but the buildings themsclvL-s 
Avere either of an antiquated or of a very rude and imperfect 
character. It astonished the, Lieutenant Governor, who had 
seen the largo sums demoted to building jails in other proviiicc.<<, 
and the large steps in advance made in this respect, to find that 
there was not in Bengal a single modern jail of any kiud, while 
the central jails, which had been begun, had made very little 
progres.s. Sir George Uanipbell- set liim.self to mako the .vystom 
as good as the means at his disposal permitted. The central jails 
■ he actively pressed on, sparing no money Avhich could be spent af¬ 
ter carefully revising the plans. A vacancy baviug occurred in the 
office of Inspector-General of Jails, owing to the lamented death 
of Dr. Faw'cus, a most meritorious officer, he took the opportu¬ 
nity' to appoint to the post au officer of judicial experience, 
IM r. Hedy, and specially to charge him with some important 
reform.s. 

Manufactures and finance had obtained an inordinate share 
of attention. The penal object of imprisonment had been (o 
a great extent oveilook(;d, specially in the case of short-term 
prisoners. The want of this w'as most marked in the case 
of loclc-up.s, where petty misdemeanants were simply' detained 
and fed and brought uinler no di.soipliue worthy of the name. 
In the larger jails, a skilful worknuxu w’as at once exempted 
. from much of th^iardship of his position. Educated prisoneis 
Lctd easy lives, wuitiug in the jail offices with but too many 
J* opportunities of underhand profit. Classification J^s imjios- 
sible. The paid warders were utterly without di^BUye, and 
t*l3®eiess for effective control. Prisoners' labour AVafli^ffietimes 
^ IdEOd :o^ municipalities and private .persons, to tho great 
. deftrlmout of discipline. Tho arrangcpfiouts for :||tOsepatatiQu 
of; urider-trial prisoivers, a lmost importaiit poihiii' wWe 
«ciout in the extreriml Then, again, the charge df jails had 
" Avithin the last few yeais been made oyOr to the inedicul officers 
; in charge of statioaOi'^ithdut apy inquiry^;j^ 
fitue^ for,such a serious charge.. Changing the 
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LionteujiTil/* Governor rnaclc the Magistrate of tlio ilistrict tlie 
oliicer ultiinatcly responsible for the proper managoniont of 
a district jail, allowing him to recommend for the immediate 
charge either the medical ofScer or any of his magisterial sub¬ 
ordinates, according to tlio special fitness of the man for the 
Work required:^ 

The s.vxbjhmed table gives a summary of the sanitary results 
for the whole year;— 



isca, 

1870. 

1871. 

j .iveraga nopuiatioa ... 

lf>,087 

18,701 

17,692 

' Admissions uu acooQiit o! sickness 

2a,.SI? 

21,938 

21,493 

j Avarage sick 

729-02 

650 83 

660-01 

1 Terceutage of admissions to popn- 
1 lacion 

133 00 

117-30 

121-40 

1 A verage sick per cent, of average 
pojmlatiou . ... 

4 0 

.3-48 

3-73 

Deaths . ... ... 

1,001 

844 

718 

Death rate to 100 prisoners 

i 

C 24 

4-51 

4 05 


The new scale of diet for Europeans and Eurasians, recom¬ 
mended by Dr. Monat, and wliich was finally sanctioned in July 
1870, was found too full for prisoners working in cells or rtt se¬ 
dentary occupations, and a plan for cell diet, on the scale noted 
below was accordingly drawn out, and the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment obtained to its substitution for the ordinrfry European diet. 
The prisoners, it is said, lose weight under it, but not healtli, 
and at the beginning of the year under review the diet was .sanc¬ 
tioned permanfently for refractory European prisoners. 


DIET. 

Modified scale o£ cell diet for such European, American and Euraaian pri.< 
soners as may be refractory. 


- 

1 Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

1 Milk i ... “8 oz. 

i Bioad . 4 

Soojee '2 

sus«- ; >».> 

Soojee and iai^^o Ve 
cooked togetherwith 
water to make apiut 
of gruel, 

■-^-Vii; 

Meat (with bone, nn- 
eooked) ... 8 oz, 

Vegotablee ... 8 %, 

Sait ... ... i „ 

Beef to be issued S times a 
week, mattOD twice a 
week. Meat and vegeta¬ 
bles to be cooked together 
as broth. 'Vegeiables to 
be rice, onions, do. 


Supper. 


Soojee 

Bread 

Sugar 


2 oz. 
A 


Soojee to be boiled; 
with water to mak%; 
one pint of grael.. 
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The following are the jails wliicli contained the largest namber 
of civil prisoners:— 

Daily amragti. Daily average. 

1. Presidency (Natives)... 12'23 6. Alipore (Natives) ... l>17 

а. Dacca ■ /.. . ... b'6t 7, • Monghyr ... ... O’Ol 

8. piuagepore ... f)'55 8. Tirhoot . ••• ^'97 

4. Hhaugulpore ' ... 6'43 9. Cuttack ' i.. ' ... 4'88 

б. Gya ... ... C'25 10. .Sylhet ... 445 

Female prisoners are kept strictly aloof from the male pri¬ 
soners in all but a very few of the most remote jails, where there 
is no separate ward for them. In the night they are of course 
kept in a separate ward. A full jail establishment consists of a 
superintendent, jailor, deputy jailor, paid turnkey establishment, 
police or special guards, clerk or writer, convict warder and 
tvork overseer establishment. The paid warders of jails, or 
turnkeys, form the worst feature of the establishment; they 
are totally undisciplined, were until lately without uniform, and 
‘W'ere employed on miscellaneous duties without rule or method. 

The following statement shows the total cost of the Bengal Jails 
in 1871, exclusive of the cost of raw materials for manufacture:— 

f • ■ 

Empenditure o/ 1871. 


Jail D^artment. 

dails. 

Lock-npa 

Total. 



Es. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Gnpervislon ' 

••• 

84,548 


34,548 

Establishment 

»•» s«« 

2,42,402 

20.276 

2,62,737 

nations 

.V. 

4,56,048 

35,157 , 

. 4,91,205 

Hospital charges 


22.299 

802 

22,601 

Clothing ... _ 

<••• ess 

63,367 

1,116 

64,483 

Coutingenoies 

••• •>. 

43.332 

5.979 

49,311 

Hetty repairs 

; ••• 

26,682 

2,S«0 

29,482 

Police DepartmenHtt 

1,65,563 

31,062 

1,96,620 

Department qf PMie Worka. 




Original works 

• •• •# , 

1,14,'934 

8,208 

1,18,142 

Eepairs ... 

••P ppp 

47,810 . 

3,661 - 

61.477 

' ■ .i.-' .* ■' 

Total* 

12,17,656 

1,03,650 

18,20,606 



The following B^pws the cost per pi-isoner under es^ch head 
‘ %iS compared with that in the Norths Western provinces ; the net 
■differesice in favour of the Nfirth-Wesiern?Ffoyiaces is Bs. 
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CoH per head of convicted prisoners. 


■ 

: 

Beogal, isn. 

y.-W. Provin¬ 
ces, 1970. 

DifTerenco 
in f&vour ot 
BeugftU 

DifTerence 
!q favour of 
N-WsProvin 
ces. 

RatiotiB 



IfB. Aa. 

p. 

Bs. 

An. P. 

Bs. As, P. 

Bs. 

Aa. P. 



26 

0 

8 

19 

8 6 


6 

8 2 

1 ix«4 e«tabii8bineiit 


... 

t3 

6 

r 

19 

3 0 

. 

1 

3 7 

' I'.xtrft „ 


t‘ ' 

0 

8 

9 

3 

8 S 

3 2 11 


-t- 

IViiioe guard 


■ ■ - 

9 

4 

8 

8 

tt 2 

n4« 

6 

12 1 

j Wa.spUal i-v 


• 11 

1 

4 

9 

0 

13 19 

... 

0 

6 11 

1 «. ... ’ ' 


ITI 

8 

12 

1 

8 

lU 10 

• 44 

0 

i a 

ouuiiugeoclus 


*»• 

2 

7 

r 

2 

& 4 


0 

2 3 

Total 


*•* 

96 

9 

8- 

4S 

10 4 

3 2 11 

u 

2 3 


'J’lie J uspector-General’s report shows a total profit troui luauu- 
fact.iires, including the Alipore Mills and Press, of Ks. 2,7^,489 
leaving the net cost of the Jails Rs. 10,47,117. 


^ Madras- 

I'he daily average number of prisoners of all classes was 
9,364, or 267 fewer than the average for the preceding year. 
Daily Average Number of Prisoners. 



Numher and mode of Disposal of all Inmates of Jails in the Madras 

Presidency. 
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Of 1J),4S9 convicts iu prison during ilie year, 74-per cent. 
Were Hiudoo.s, 7| per cent. Malioinedans, 8^ per cent. Ciiristiiins 
and per cent. Pariahs and Chucklers. The proportion of 

convicts undjer 16 years of age (260) was I J; per cent., of tliose 
between 16 knd 40 years (10,249) per,Cfsut., of those betwiou 
40 and.s.60 years (3,G0(i) 18| per cent, and'of those above GO 
years of age (324) 1S| per cent. '' ..,,(’4 

Tile "great inajoijty of the male convicts oonsisild, as usual, 
of laboureffi (7.16G) aud of agriculturists (G,254), the former cla,>s 
composing 37 and the latter 32, per cent, of the jail 
population; Shopkeepers and professionals (1,006) were in i ho 
proportion of 5 per cent.; Government servants (831) in that 
of 4-i per cent.; artizans (089), domestic servants (G29) and 
persons without occupation (593) from 3 to 3J per cent.; and 
persons of independent means (102) al^out | per cent Of 1,132 
female convicts, more than throe-fourthsWere married (874j, 
10^- per cent. Were unmarried (119,) aud 121 per cent, were 
prostitutes. 

The table below gives an ab.stract of the offences and punish¬ 
ments awarded:— 


Offonoeg and Punishmenlf. 

« 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

« ' 

OuS'mea. 


15 


ir» : 

CrimSnal offeiioea »«• 

e.. 

1,170 

2» 

l,l!d» i 

WilTa! di8obedl«ilc« ... .g. 

«.• 

:u2 

20 

’J i w* j 

Aflsaiiiltdr criminat force ... 

e.e 

w 

41 

w - 

Ineulting or threntfiniiig laagnas!® 

e.. 

. <■ m ■ 

48 

5->0 ! 

Judeceiit or diHordcrly babariour 

... 

76 

' 8 

7s i 

Wilfully diBabling themselves for labour 


241 

.1 

241' 1 

Oontuxuacioua refusal to work 

... 

2 

*»• 

2 1 

FfHng or Gkttiltig'iron bare 

... 

1,102 

221 

34 

l.M-l 1 

Idieiiesg or negligence ai work ... 

• e. 

27 

54-S 

Hllfiil mifimanageinent ol work ... 

••• 

247 

6 

25:; 

Wilful:dndtage to prison property 
Uonspiriug to eeoape, &c. 

Xotai... 

. 449 

4,402 

13 

230 

4bb 

4,622 

PKnUtfuntl. 

Separate oonfinemeni ? ... 


J-lo 

27 

182 

Confmcinciit ittirou*”... 

- • 

10 

««e 

- 30 : 

Oiofls oondll4»itient With reduced diet 

. 


173 

1.245 

i.'i-rporal paulabQiOht ... .«• 


2,660 

»•« 

2,(5r>» 

AdditionaHmpriatuiment 

... 

15 

• •• 

15 

1 uflduetiem aiid forfeiture of Bood conduct marks 

495 

6 

440 

Opiei punislimeutg ... 

.. 

71 

9, 

fcO 


Total... 

4,402 




Of the total numbly of convicts In coufi%«ae*>t dtVrlng the year, 
; 1,289 were taught after their admissiop -to read and write well; 
^,393 learned to read and write a li|itle. Tke cost of jails in 
the interior, exclusive; of guards and bniyinglivWas;B>a 6,53,G14, 
pnd thaf i pi: the;’M Peruiteptiafyf Ra a deer 

of Esi 44,514 in the di^e of tht dnd of Ba 8)4^6 m that of 
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tlio, latter, as compnroil witli the cost for tlie previous 3 'ear. The 
ilccroaso was cliiefly in the ileui of rations, iu which a saving' of 
Its. So,181 was effected. 

'J’lie average estimated monthly earnings per head under each, 
of the brandies of pri.sou industry’ were;— 

* Average Eetimated Earnings. 

Braniili &{ ludnstry. per head per mouth. 

' hs. A. P. 

Jail servioa ’ '... ... 4 1 0 

Pmiidihg and repairing Jail ... ... 3 0 0- 

Griiuiiiig grain and making cluthiug or otlier 

arciolea lor iii'ison use ... ... -3 3 O' 

Employment ou roada ... ... 3 7 0. 

Jail garden . ... ... ... 1 13 0 

Manufactories ... .... ... 3 5 9. 

Tlio jiealtli of the prisoners Wa.s very good. The per¬ 
centage of adniissions giid of daily sick wa.s somewliafc 
liiglier than it was duiTteg 1870, but the death-rate was lower 
tlian it has ever been, viz., 1'84' per cent, of daily average 
strenglli including deaths from all cause-s. The following tiinlo 
.shows the death rates for the last 10 years, all classes of prisou- 
er.s being included :— 


Years. 

.. r 

' Ct 

2 

A 

00 

«p 

i 

CO 

-i 

■ 

40 

4P 

40 

CO 

1867-68. 

o» 

CO 

g 

» - 
« 

.m . 

. cc 


: itio ppr c«nr, of dully 
averdigo btrungth. 

8 94 

10-98 

12*70 

11-28 

il-it 

4-21 

6-61 

4 os 

2-74 

1-84 


The number of foreign convicts at the close of the year was 
145. 0f these 44 were (Jhine.se, 33 Malays and 69 Biirnaese,. 

Korth-Western Provineear 

There arc in the North-Wc.stern Provinces six Central tTails,; 
to which ioi)g-t§nn prisoners are drafted, 33 District Jails, mpstly 
tenanted by short-term prisoners and 22;<||lock-ups for persnns 
under trial. Aecomiuodation is provided for 20,468 prisoners,; 
but the average daily number confined during the year was only 
15,!)02; the total number of prisoners was 58,419. Thepros- 
})crity; and. cpipparative cheapness of food during the last two 
years did;*ipuch to empty the jails of the large population: 
tliat was\^^V6a ifeo crirne by the sciircity of 1868-69. The total 
cost per hh^d .wais its. 42-10-0. Of the prisoners, 3,671, or 24'2i^j c 
cent., were enaplpyed in naanufacturea and the cash result of tli^ir 
labour -was a payment Oif fls, 70,260 into the Government Trea-: ' 
snry. ,T|i| health .of the prisonete %aksU^^ better than 
piovioHS fearg," ~ There were 662 .deathSfid^ cfent. nf;" 

jail population; Of these deiiths indre 
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jails, tlie conditions of wLicli appear to be peculiarly unfavour¬ 
able to life, though the most careful research has been unable 
to fix on any remediable cause. 

The number of persons arrested and placed in jail during the 
last five years hhs ueen:— : . . 

,1867 . ... ... 28,42Jl 1S70 ... 34 297 

18C8/. ... ... 84,208 1871 '";^ . - . 31.317 

18«0'*» ' ... ■' ... 43,211 

Thus the criminality of 1871 falls below that of every year .since 
the famine, though it has not yet sunk back to that of 1807. 
The jail population at the beginning of each of five years 
has been :-— . ' 

1st JanOM^. 1868 ...14.260 lat January) T871 ... 16.157 

ilUeo, 1869 '...16 216 Ditto, 1872 ... 16.762 

Ditto, 187(7 18 621 . . j 4-. ■'‘'' 

These figures indicate that some of the criminals of the famine 
were still within the jails, though in most cases their sentences 
bad expired. The same conclusion is borne out by compaiiug the 
daily average strength of the same years :■— 

1867 ... ... 14 750 1870 ... ;■ . ... 17 707 

1868 ... ... 16.279 1871 ... ! ... 16 962 

il869 ... 18,133 . 

The ‘fact that, the average daily number is less than tbe jail 
population at the commencement of 1S71, and more than the 
population at tbe end, shows tliat a gradual emptying of the jails 
is takiug'^plece.. 

The following abstract exhibits the number and disposal of 
the convicts during the year:— f 




Bematned In eonfioament on iBt Janoary, y ... 
ImprUoned darinjt tboyear, ... ... 

Uet jpopiilatibn^ ... ... ... 

EeceiTed IrbiD otberiaila to andergo eentance, 
Beoeifed trom tther jaila in tranailiortran.- 
ponation, dtc.. <n r«ute to btber jailH, 

Total population. ... 

Tranalerrod to otber jaila to undargo sentenca, ... 
TtAMIerred to otBer jaila, for tranaportatlon be¬ 
yond aea>, 4:0., ... ••• ... 

Tranaported beyond aeae, .... ; >.. 

^ Keleaaed on apiieal, .» . •» .>• 

Beleased on expiry of aentenee, jT- ... ... 

Ueleaaed on payment of fine,- ... ... 

Beleeeed by Uavernment order , on account of 
,a'dtncBB,' ■ ... ' 

Released by Uovernment order for (004 oondisct. 
Transferred to lunatio aaybuni^ ; ' ' ... ^ 

Kecaped, , *■;;;■ ..'f-';;'.: 

Bnecuted, - , *.■. 

oiea.... ... .. 

- SoBalalng on siet necember'' : ... 

.ni^ atentKa number of prisoDera, ... 


ISi 
: HI 

. Iff. 

47 ■ 
. .74 
S44 
1S.»71 
16,»(W40 


S5 , S*7. 

1 « * *1 
*2 > 7»a 

1,4*4 J9,2|t» 

, «S ,*,««. 

' 4 8* 

‘ S 87 

‘-A- ' ■ ' 8 

)>„. 88' 
% - , k' ■. 8*. 

*1 *29 

:-.:.lS.048 
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Of the net ciimiual population (tOiSSO) 38,309 were men 
anl 2,()7l women. As regards religion, 67 per cent, were 
] liiitloos, per cent, Maliomedans, and H per cent, belonged 
to other forms of religion. Ninety-seven Christians, of whom 
33 were Europeans, were imprisoned again st 106 in I'STO. Tlie 
previous occupation of convicts in 1871 as compared with 1870 
is thus sboTiirn ' 


Of Indepsnaent proverty ... 





A ,»rloaltnriat8 





Litbourorii 





ShotkoepiHajind trudera ... ^ 





AtUzansi ^ 





DoiiinBtio ftei'vantB ... 










OuvernoiADt servaiits ' 





N'aocoupiition 


••• 





As in the previous year, the number of criminals among (iovern- 
ment servants formed a larger proportion to tire entire number 
of the profession than was found in any other class. The num¬ 
ber of .juveniles imprisoned was 546 males and 86 females. £>{ 
a daily average number of 15,962 prisoners, the number under 
instruction was 6,602, 

On the night of the 6th September a serious and daring out¬ 
break took place in the Bareilly Jail. An injudicious order given by 
the officiating Superintendent for the removal of tbe“janeo” 
threads, to the wearing of which high caste Hindoos attach a religi¬ 
ous significance, had excited a disturbed feeling; and this was 
taken ad van tag^f by certain Mahomedan pi'isooers to gain over 
the Hindoos to the project of forcing the jail. Only the prison¬ 
ers in one barrack, most of whom were under seuteneo of 
transportation, joined in the conspiracy. Aided by tfie dark¬ 
ness of the night, and by the fact that the inner walls surround¬ 
ing the block of barracks had been destroyed in two places by 
the excessive rain, about fifty prisoners succeeded in gaining the 
outer wall of the jail. They had armed themselves with portioftk' 
of the weaving looms stored for the night in the central yard, 
w’hich served the purpose of dangerous clubs; and of these 
they made their struggle with a much smaller body pf 

warders, ,wH6 attempted to hinder them while they were efidea?, 
vouring tciaattet open a wicket gate. Meanwhile the Jaifor, Send- 

•_: ^ L_aI-. 1 _‘.l-.J' _I 


the - da^jie^ 'iii,} thh? act of escaPihf the wall> and, 
which ' iE«mJ(’Veutsffde’;a^!^,:Jnsid0 the jail, 

The ^risin&si; ^^ Vepeatedly^Called omt||ufrettde4^*^ 
and it was japl until two more volleys h^ jbeeh fired that they 
could be secured.' This outbreak was liot attributable tQ.apy : 
want of'i^cipline; and the prom maimer in which, it was 
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p\ifc down the Police jjaard, aided by tlie watchmen and ('a 
sal isfoctory feature) tlie prisoner-warders (tlieniselves eonviels) 
received especial praise and reward from tlie Liouteinuit Gover¬ 
nor. What was especially remarkable in this daring attempt to 
escape waS the use niade by tlie c6nvicts of the inamifacturiug 
niacliinery, the looms supplying them with effective,staves. 

Tlie-minor offences against jail disciplina were pf the ordinary 
cla.ss, .ppsse.ssion of tobacco or forbidden aflielcs and neglect¬ 
ing, work being the most frequent. But the two yOara cannot 
easily be compared, as the off'euco.s are now olassiffed according 
to the clamses of Section 47 of the Prisons’ Act, under wliidi 
the Superintendent punishes. The puni.shments inflicted are 
shown belosv. The offence.? committed hy. prisofiers stand 
in the ratio of .57 to the prisdu population, ueihg 2'5 percent, 
move than in the previous year.; ' 3; / ' _ 


Punislmreuts. 

1871. 

1870. 

ttoinmitted , 



* • » 

2 

.Ksifu iniprisoTunent ... 



50 

16 

Pioggiti^ under 10 stripes 

... 

•« . 

495 

493 

Ditto 10 to 20 diito ... 

• •• 

. . . 

447 

8t.9 

Diito 20 to 30 ditto ... 


• •• 

95 

5S 

Soiitarj' coiifineinent .. 

• »« 


442 . 

334 

it eduction of good marks 



• • • 

Ml 

Ditto of ditto diet 

««• 

' • 4 • - . 

: 614 

3x3 

Gonfinement in irons ... 


... 1 

If;-494 . 

t“t 

Ibifd labour 

••• 


72 

t» * 

Other ^uuiBhmetits 

• • * 

• •• 


412 

Total ... 

-. 1 . .- - 

... 

... 

2,319 

^2,158 


The total cost, of tlie jail uepartinent amounted to Its. 
jB,$0,S)20, or less by Ra. I,2l,lii)() tbaii in the previous year. Tiio 
average cost pef bead under e.acb item is shown below ^ 



1871. 

1870. 


Rs. 

As. 

P 


Ks. 

As. 

,P. 

.Rations. TT. 

15 

■ .2 

0, 

[ 

;-,:T9' 

6. 

1 

Fixed Establishment ... 

13 

V 8 

.5^ 

: 

^.■ri2 

- v.,8’, ■ 

3 

Foliee Guard ... . ■ ... 

.,■>8: 

18 

y. 

p:. 



5 

Extra £&tablichmsnfe'' ... 

v,4:: 

0 

IN 


3 

7 

7 

iJcspital Charges 

0 

11 

H 

f • 

.... 0 

13 

3 

,:il4;^||lug - . 

'“3 

4 

Oi 

f 

3 

11 

2 

i&p^lgehcies. ... 

2 

1 

9) 


■ . 2 

4 

5 


1 
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Tlio actual earnings of liie prisoners in 1870 were Ils. 92,o('.0, 
l)iit, (Jiirhig (lie year under review they fell short of that fignro 
by Jls. 4()/loi. The health of the jails was on the whole better 
lhaii in ]S7(>. The average nuniher of sick was 445, against 
41'‘J in 1870; 602 deaths ocefirred, or 1'47 percent, of ihe .toltil 
]>o))iilalion, against b76, or r72 per cent., in 1870, and 777 in 
lb09. . :, . ' 


.'■"‘viM-; -. Pnrj'ib- . 

The number of jails in the Punjab in 1871 was S4 Oftlicse 
two were central, three divisional, one e.’ciraintiral and the rest 
district jails,' -Of the total convict population dttring the year, 
0 71 per cent, were re-convicted pvissoinu’s. Of these, 70 per 
(■(.lit, had been convicted once previously, IS per ctiit. 
twice previously aud 12 per cent, more than twice. Of 
re-conviction.?, 43'78 irer cent, were for olleiiees of the same 
class as those previously committed aud 5d’22 per cent, for 
offences of a different class. 

The mortality was 2'72 per cent. 'J’here were no enieufes dur¬ 
ing the year. Thirty-one per cent, of the prisoners were u^dcr 
instruction. The following statement exhibits tlie value of the 
prisoners’ labour, as compared with the j)i’evious year :--- 

Its. Eb. 


Cash profits op jail manufactures ... 

Kaniin^s of prisoners einployeil on extra-mural work at ' 
liupar... ... , 

V'alne of prisoners’ iaboar employed in construoting ox 
repairing Jail lmiid'i»gt ... ... ' ... 

Value o£ prisoners’’ iahoBX employed on roads, &o., , 
by the Fubliei AVorka Department or by Muni¬ 
cipalities , I:;,... ... ... .. 

Value of prisoners’ labour in grinding wheat, tnakiug - 
clothing, &o., for prison use ... ' .... 

Estimated value of coaviot labour employed on menial 
jail duties: 

Value of vegetables grown in jail gardens ... 


1871. 1^70. 

87,191 71,.950 

18,621 6,643 ■ 

69,235 89,044 

40,60.3;: ?v2S,8§0 . 

05,462 68,.300 

11,561 10,050 


Total ... 3,22,874 2,82,824 


The total expenditure was T?s. 7,68,712 against Rs. 8,11,106 
in 1870. T|ie uumber of inmates of the Lahore 'Ihiiggee, 
School of Industry wa.s 114, consisting of 20 apfiiovers, 26 >\'p- 
meu, 33.<i:j|pys>; and 29 girls, or 15 in all more tliah'' 
number iiii^^^& iOlose; of the previous year. The increase wl^s;; 
among of the appro^er^ilS births having occurred 

during ihe year.,'; The cost, of thg;e8^iblishment was Jl,032. 

^ ^ -.^Bombay. ^ ^ 

The telal .number of - prisoners in jails p|,thi§..PFP¥iiico 
duringM^l iW^ 13,784, as cjjtmpwed iii 18?«, vHta 
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ucw admissions during 1871 and 1870 were, respectively, 
12,93(5 and 12,857, although there were 500 more persons iu 
jail during 1871 than in 1870; the average strength for tlie 
former year., was 6,805 and for the latter 6,817. This would 
lead to the deference that the Sentences were on an average 
shorter in 1871 than in 1870. There does not seem to have 
beenVfiuy noticeable increase of crimo,. as the adipissions for 
1870 liig, 1871 are nearly the same ;li)ut tlje detailoii^B.t»tenients 
of tlie^iiihuual Report show there was a large incr^sl^^ii admis¬ 
sions iii the Deccan and Khandeish aillas, the Ibalahce being 
uiaifitained by a corresponding decrease in Sindh, There were 
54 Europeans in confinement during 1871, as compared with 69 
in 1870 and 267 in 1869. 'J'here lias been an ^annual 
increase in the number execbted for the past 6 years, the 
numbers being—for 1867-68,- 38 ; for^ 43; for 

1809, 49; for 1870, 56; and for 1871, 62. Of the male pri¬ 
soners admitted into jail during the year, 11,254 could neither 
read nor'write, 574 could read or write a little and 226 only 
were able to read and write well. All.the female prisoners ad¬ 
mitted were totally uneducated, with the exception of 1 at 
KarWar, who is stated to have been able to read and write a little ; 
74()' male prisoners learned during the year to read and wiito 
a little aiia 192 to read and write well No better results can 
be anticipated under the present system. 

The following table gives the number and disposal of uuder- 
tridl prisoners during 1871 and 1870 :— ' 




1870. 



1871. 



.dales. 

Females 

Total- 

dates. 


Total. 

Number remaining at the last 



•, '.IT' ■ 




daj’ of the previous year, 

• Kniuber received duriug- the 

177 

15 

192 

14S 

,..17 

: 165 

year 

2,668 

- 167 

2,710 

8.009 

/ 164 

3,173 

Total Population ,... 

3,730 

172 

2 9o3 

8.157 

181 

3,338 

Oafiy average Kumber ; 

143 

1) 

152 

167 

*13 

:t' 170 

lieleased dniinf! Ibe year .. 

1.828 

' • 70 


,li'649 

85 

T,631 

t'onvieted wad seuteuced' ... 

SI 

82 

1,810 

1,838 

, : 84 

a, 422 

Tranaterred, &c. ... 

- 3 

.84 

8i 


.v. 83 

Esoaped 



'' - 

'V.-.. 


ea#’ 

P»edj.i • _ . , V 

Nnaiber remaining at Hie end 


’ , - “wo 

Ho' 

te' -4 


5 

oi the year , ... ' = 

148 

'''V”- 17 

id 

* 166 

9 

194 

- " .Total ' 

'i?;,78b 

.. v ' 172 

m 

•r 

V.18t 

X , tf . 

3,838 
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a^ic lolloMug table shows the gross aud net cost of mai 


lifiiice :■ 


inaiute- 


j Number of Prisoners in 1870,..6, 817 ' 
I Ditto , 1871...6.803 


j Nations 

I Cost per prisoner'. 

Fixed establishment ... 
j Cost per prisoner ... 

' Kxtra estabJishmeut 

I Cost per prisoner 

: Cuards, Military or Police !. 

I Cost per prisoner 

„ , . Total 

Cost per prisoner 

i Hospital charges i,. 

I Cost per prisoner 
i Clothing ... 
j Cost per prisoner 
j Contiugonoies 
: Cost per prisoner 

, Cross cost of maintenance 
; Cross cost per'prisouer 
j Deduot Cash receipts remitted into 
I Treasury „• 

^ Not total cost of maintenanoe ... 
j Net cost per prisphet... ^ ... 


Pvs. A. P. 

2,74,523 4 8 

40 4 4 

1,37,463 7 8 
20 3 8 
9,621 1 8 

1 C 7 
1.39,127 11 4 

20 6 6 

2,86,211 4 8 

41 15 9 

15.404 5 9 

2 4 2 
33,872 IS 4 

4 15 6 
. 31,606 9 7 
^ 4 10 2 

0,41,618 6 ol" 

94 1 U 1 


j ■ A, P. 

2,46,215 9 1 
36 2 11 

1,83,868 3 6 
19 10 9 
9,574 7 1 
, 16 6 
i.3iiCg] 12 1 
19 15 1 

2,79,1.3^ C 7 
— ^10 4 

T4,283 I'T 
2 17 
30.906 8 6 
„ 4 8 8 

29,670 3 8 

6,00,210 0 6 

. , 88 3 3 


67.238 10 3 94.785 12 11 


6,74,370 11 9 
84 4 1 


5,06,424 3 7 

4 4;' 


o value of prison labour during 1871 was Ks 

2,78,302, aguinst Es. 2,79,218-10-0; the aggregate results for ‘ 
the two years,. with nearly the same daily average streno'th 
•show little difference. There was, however, a larger sickness and ^ 
niortahty, ^ but as the daUy average sick was in excess of 
lat in . 1879 , t^hough the'^ospital admissions were nearly the 
yame, ^ may. be assumed that the cases generally were liet so ' 
amenable to treatment. The total number of prisoLrs cohfiued ' 
in the Ho^ of Correction in 1871 was 1,085, or 379 less than 

in the i^kioiis year.: Of this number, 450 were Europeans' ' 
and EurSiiiftria> fifl — mi.- -t "“‘ypeans 


a decre^o in the.,adiAissSie^kinto the 
Sindli jails the daily average strength. . The number 

vouxvit^eAwii.-- -- 
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niunitleil was 2,665, or 567 less than in 1870, As in tl>e preced¬ 
ing year the greatest mortality was in the Sindll jails, in 
which 98 of the l91 deaths for the entire Presidency occurred. 


Ondb. 


: population of this Prdylhce 'w^ provided for in 

one^lilofcfal prison, five first-class, two seconiel^if^r third and 
one?f6ii#UrTclass jails—^iu all thirteen. Excluding those receiv¬ 
ed from .other jails, this i^opulation was • 


In 1869, .. 


• •• 

••• • 

: 18.750 

1870, V 



**■ 

1S.873 

„ ■ 1871;' ■ 

• * S 

eat 

MS • 

16.658 

Of a convict population of 16 

,658 prisoners there 

were :— 

.'ir. 

Chrisllani 

1870. ■: 

2er oent. 

1871. , 

Per cent. 

8 

0-05 

lO 

0 -oc 

M abflinedans 

3,B52 

13 66 

3.815 

19-9 

Hinders ■ ... 

13,317 

78-90 

12,0.'19 

72-39 

All other Classes, 

400 

2-37 . 

1.274 

7-64 


Excluding additions, alterations and repairs, the total cost of 
Rs. 2,31,121-l0-9,'or of Es. 36-15-S per head of average strength 
was made up as follows:— 


. Total cost. Per cent. , Per head, 

1S70, 1871. - 1870. 1871. 1870. 1871. 

Pa. As. P. Es As. P. PvS. As. P. Eb. As. P. 


EaMons 1,11,931 » 0 78,605 6 4 41 60 ,.84 01 16 11 0 12 9 3 


Fixeui ea- 
tabluh. 

i 60;089 1 

10 64,897 

6 

3 

18 62 

28-85 7.. 

,.7 

6 

8 11 

3 

.Blent. 

vf. - 










P.'pl i'b .e'-j 

’ fTvitttaA'ik* 

Ao.Sit i 

2 49,204 

1 

5 

18-66 

2128 . 7 

7 

9 

7 14 

0 

4»*T.ri46flW. ^ 

' 32,047 i 

4 26,639 

0 

4 

11-91 

11-49 4 

12 

5 

4 4 

0 

nient. 

h.,. 


- 








llaspital 
' charges, 
Clothing,.. 

!;■' 4.001 's 

1 3,884 

6 

0 

1-48 

;168 0 

9 

6 

- 0 9 10 

. 10,438 12 11 8,287 

14 

9 

8-87 

3 58 ; 1 

9 

0 

1 5 

2 

Coutin- j 
, geneies, j 

! 10,326 14 

7 19,223 

9 

8 

3-83 

■4:42, 1 

^ 8.: 

f 

1 10 

2 

SC rand j 

■'.ifeiiatal,..;j 

• 2, 09,052 7 11 2,31,121 10 

9 


■V- - '.to' 

j-..- 

1 


36 16 

8 


The average cost of dieting each prisoner fell frdm ESi J'^-ll-O 
.j to 12-9-8. The estimated earnings of the prisoners iE®htehced to 
^^our wore Rs. 1,22,740-14-0 and the ayef^yeeriri^tphr head 
iJJwefe'.. Rs. 20.- 9^0:;:■ aS'-^'hompared’ with;'f|s.'': Rs. 

■''■’iai^lS-'O iast'ycwri;' _ T'his'fihows''a:decre's^':p|,j^i^rJi|;h'*^^ the 


.. - ^ . .’I*’ ■'V i -.T'- .•. ■* .• 

•i-C*- Coilt per ieid nnmbw of aick, wi| Ejt,29-13 6 in 1870 ; this 

. .^t«r It WAS ris. 
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aclual cj^sli'carnings sliow an increase of Rs. 1-0-1 per licail on 
those of *1870; the remissions of profits to the treasury were 
]{s. 27,301, or an increase of Rs. 4,218 on those of the piecouing 
year and of its. 10,486 on those of 1869; 

The daily averagfi*. number of sick was 12S'15 gainst 134 06 
in tlie previous year. Tlte ratio of deaths per cent, of jail popu¬ 
lation was 

Central Provinces- 

There are in these Provinces two large Central Jails, cons¬ 
tructed to contain moro than 1,000 prisoners ; at the head- 
tliiarters of each of the larger districts there is a District Jail; 
and a lock-up at -the head-tpiarters of each of the. smaller and 
Ic.^-s important districts. Prisoners sent to prison for a Short 
period, undergo their punishment in the District Jail or lock-up, 
but long term criminals are sent to the Centnd prisons. Tlie 
total prison population during 1871 Avas 9,175 persons^ of whom 
8,326 were males and 849 fem.ales. 'I'liose sent during the 
course of the year numbered 5,5»95 males and 690 females,'the 
remainder being pej'sons still tiudergoing sentence passed on 
tliem in preceding years. - The daily average number was, 
liowever, only 2,372 males and ,179 females. . The anost 
remarkable feature as. regards'^ the caste and class of tlie 
prisoners was the comparatively high ratio which Mahomedans 
bore to the prison population. This year they formed 13 per cent, 
though with regard to the general population of the Province 
they are only per cent. 

Sa. A. P. 

Tl^e cost of rations per hea4 of strength waa ... .21 ; ® 

'J'he cost of tixod iCstabliahtneut, police guard, &c. ... ; .83 -' ':U S . 

The cost'of Hospital charges ... ... ... 72 IJ 2 

The cost oi Clothing ... ... ... ■ 3 2 2 

The cost of Coutingenoiea. ... ... • ■ - 8. 8 4 

Total coat per head of ayerage atrength i.'. ': .64. 6 3 

Taken tdiifitKer the average estimated earnings per heift^ 
of the'jpHsnoers sentenced to labour- was Us. 37-4-0 
paretjl/witb ''E-3.,,4]0-12-O. The' decrease Avas due in; 
to the larger employinent of men on roads and oth^ 
similar works;:.'this; was chiefly the' case at I^ag^re where' ■ 
a ganwliofv between 300 and 400 eip the. -1 

' AmbajMre%;.Water,:-■.Wp.iks,;:'Vint;,;,,fl;^^i.>'o|^^^ ala^: ■ 

a&cribabw:,^9,,5^h|^mijl^tures .j^Oviiig‘*‘}fe^ 

UwmbeP 'Of- treated in hospitaV-.^as^7^^^; 
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nvcrn'.’fc of sick •ft'fis 114; and tlic ratio per ccnt..of avorayo 
slrongtli of the daily average number of sick 4 47. Tho 
Jubbulpore School of Industry continued to work well. 

British Burma. 

The prisons in this Province consist of two central jails at Ilan- 
goon dn4 Moulmein, which are places of transportation for couvic! s 
for less'^eriods than life; one divisional jail at Akyab; five second 
class district jails at JJassein, Tbayetmyo, Toungooj Kyouk-pbyoo 
and Sandoway; and six district lock-ups at Henzada, Myanoiuig, 
Prome, Sh we-gyen, Tavoy and Mergui. Every jail and lock-np 
was inspected during the year, but the instructions given were 
in many cases not carried out as they should have been and in 
some instances were ignored altogether. The djiily average 
number of prisoners confined was 4,413, of whom 4,362 were 
males, and 51 females. Of the total jail population of males, 
10,688, only 140 or 1'30 per cent, were artisans, whilst 84 o per 
cent, were agriculturists and lahourere, men presumedly iin.sliil- 
led in any form of handicraft, and the remainder comprised 
persons who knew but little of manufactures or other skilled 
work. With this large proportion of prisoners unskilled in han¬ 
dicraft it was difficult to push on jremuuerative manufacture.?. 

The percentage of sick to the daily average number confined 
was 3 37 in 1871 and 3'79 in 1870; and of deaths 2-65 and 
4 60 respectively. In 1869, the percentage of sick to the daily 
average was 4'15 and of deaths 5-28. The sickness and morta¬ 
lity: in the year 'under report was therefore very favourable as 
compared in previous years, l^eaiiy all the prisoners 

convicted* of Jietty crimes in the large towns were opium-eaters 
or smokers. . Almost every prisoner received into the Akyab 
jail was an dpium-^ater. The prisoners generally and espe¬ 
cially opium-ea%s, Appear to have ■ improved in health whilst 
in jail. ' The of prisoners on the whole was remarkably 

good, in .1871; but there is still room for iraprovehlent As regards 
Akyab, Tbayetmyo, Kyouk-phyoo and Toung^oo; ; ; ’ 

The question of jjaii inAnUfactures was pfidlr 
AidetAtion, and it was determined to introdUee jufe'spinnin" 
'and' W machinery into the large C^tn^ al 

. Jtah^opji ; which ^had had no meanAAf efecdii^^ em¬ 
ploying its largA over 

little. atteirtion'V.hAdi^'hseh''" 

portant njatter, |i|«i i4,, one or two- instances ^lie rpMti^ctures 
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Jinlroilucod liatl been carried on at a loss ralber than a profit; 
owing Ml some measure to a want of care on the part of the 
ofiicers concerned. The great desideratum is a form of intra¬ 
mural labour wbich shall at the same time be punitive and 
profitable, for it is impossible to employ large gangs of Burmese 
long-term prisoners extramurally. The introduction of ma¬ 
chinery for jute spinning, cotton ginning, oil pressing, sawing 
and other work* seemed to, be the most feasible method of 
effecting this. It was therefore considered desirable to purchase 
in.aolunery, which will keep the prisoners employed and will 
give a large annual return on the outlay, as it is out of the 
fpiestion to go on as heretofore without any machinery among 
a people, scarcely any of whom know any handicraft. 

The aggregate jcost of the jails for maintenance was Ks, 
Sit'S,780, equal to Rs. 50 per head. Bs. 10,509 was, in addition, 
spent on repairs and the establishment pf new lock-ups. 

Ooorg. 

The number of incarcerated prisoners of all classes was 
S79, against 4GG in 1870. The female prisoners numbered only 
six. Une death occurred as coiripai'ed with three in the pre¬ 
vious year. The cost of the Goorg Jails, under all heads, was 
Its. 5,884, or Rs, 85 per prisoner. 

4- . 

Mysore. 

There are now in this Province 8 jails j^d 84 lock-ups 
wliich, in 187l,dield 5,403 prisoners. TLe s^ws 

their nationality 

' *i670.v.. ■ 

■; EnrdpeanB '... - ''S' ^ 

EurB«iaua' ... Jy' ' ' , 

Native Cbrntiant , ... , 85 BS . ' 

Mahumedau*" ... . ■ : ... 626 ■ -■..B35 

Nindoo*^ ... 4,129 4,291 ' 

.qtbirO^se# 'fSaS ■ ' 4^'^:-■■yi-' 

Compared with ; ■^e.pi’evious yen®, the number of male convicts 
increased: by 146 and that of females by S3» * ^ ^ 

Only |!^8 convicts tvere punisli^yfor offeiic^ coraini||^id TO 
j ail, in' 18tO; sheWTOji a fiu'ther im^lrtivetnent in ih& 

lespecbr' ; .iSd^ati6^'_ 'was imp^,|^w|i^; 




Ratiwit. '.r. 

Fixed Eatabligbment 
Jail Gucrda ' -.i. 
CoQtingeut guards 
Hospital chargee 
Clothing •••. 

Coutingenciee 

ICotal , 

Add building expehaes 

Grand Total 
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Crops and Frlcos in Bengal. 
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CHAPl’EU I, 

AGRICULTURE AED REVENUE. 

TIi«FoodOi'opsandPrices- 

GRNKllALLys all- over India, the year 1871-72 was one of 
aiHiiidauce and-prospej-ity. The rains of lb71 were extvaordi- 
ii.'uily heavy. The fall of IS72 w'as in the opposite direction, 
bfia^'abnormally small in many |)arts. 

Ikngcd .—In this Province ail crops did not benefit by the 
prolonged and o^CGS.sive raiuhill, Tlie season of-J 871-72 was 
vronparativoly uulavourable for what are in some parts Ol'Tndia 
colled dry crops ; bat as rice is the main staple, the general re¬ 
sult of the sea.KO|ite’i''as ccrtainlj' good. There were great 
Hoods in Ceijtr.ai‘Bengal, in some of the districts most 
under the domain of the grea,t rivers; but the only great 
flood of very widely disastrous consequences was that which 
affected the districts, of Moorshedabad, Nuddea, and Jessoroj 
but more c.speciaily Nuddea. 'J'hc embankments on the left 
bank of the Phagiruttee, in the Moorshedabad district, gave 
way, and the waters from that and other directions swept into the 
J'inddea district, carried away portions of the Eastern Bengal 
Hail way, and poured into parts of Jessore. There Avas little 
lo.s.s of life, hut a terrible loss and mortality among cattle. 
"Whatever crop does not perish, produces abundantly, and the 
alter edects of flood are very good. The outturn of rice, the main 
crop, was at least up to the average, hut the sugarcane i,o the 
i\l idnapore district suffered much injury. In theyrejStSm districts 
wliich comprise the Burdwau division, food was ottainabi^e dunng 
t he year at a moderat#]t)rice. •. 

As regards the price of labour in Midnapea^ 24 annas per 
(lay is considered rather high wages. In Hpogbly the/price of la¬ 
in ur has risen steadily during the last ten years. Thi;hgficuUural 
labourer is employed by his master throughout the year, and ru”,. 
ceivesbeaf4;lo<|gingj,clotheg,besides money wages, which amounts? 
Ks. 24 a years ago.jiis^ages were only ^9. 12. 

jSotAvrthsliAnqing |i»e heavy loss of brdpS Avfiich occurred llh ibe 
inundated of the Presidency and Kajshahye di^isipriSj 

the pi# 5 !e.(OfT;i»e^emained very steady, yin Kuddea^ which suf- ; 
fered .' from . the :flqo^ 5 'fh|r'.;;.-mi^e'/'did -noV .go;- 

beyond, Rs, I-10 t,o Rs. 1-12 a - 

the 2.4-l^pf^ihiiySsShd Jessore^^^ was ccididly.ieueap, and In pails 




Biiujal. 


fjordci'ing on tlie Sunc1erl>nns UiPrc ^Tcro coin])]:<ini.s Hint poopio 
would jjofc buy evou at SO aud 90 seer.s (LSdlbs.) lor Ibo riijioc: 
In tlic Suiideibuns laboiircrs got oiie-firi,h of wbat tlioy ro.ip, 
and carpenters aud masons, who are scarce in tliose parts, 
^easily earn from 9 to 30 annas a day. Throiigiiout the llaj- 
shahyc divisi'oii food remained cheap. 'I'he rise of prices iu llung- 
pore is attributed to the increased cidtivution of jute. Lal)our 
is scarce tliroughout tlie districts of this division; cjcccpt :it 
Serajgunge, wlicrc the jnto factories catlse si great demand, un¬ 
skilled labour fetebes from Ils. 5 to E.s, 8 a uiontb. In the 
purely agricultursd parts it is said that the cultivatois follow the 
Jiot unusual prsictice of workiug in turns for one another, instead 
of working each for a money payment. Throughout the Ifacca 
divi.sion rice was not nearly so cheap as might have been ex- 
jrected from the abundant harvest. In old times a plenli'id 
crop made a vast difl'creuce in the pfi|(fc of rice. There are 
letters in the Backergnuge CollectoratJpdatcd at th.e close of 
the last century, ■which mention that this cause had lowered tlic 
price of paddy from 3 maunds for a rupee to S matinds. I'ioAv- 
a-days a larger harvest is followed by increased importatiui;, 
and prices remain much the tame. Labour is scarce in al! 
■these eastern districts, the reason probably being tliat the peo¬ 
ple are mostly small fanners, and the labouring population very 
small. The Department of Public Works pay Rs. 7 a mouth for 
tniskilled labour, and at Naraingungc common coolies m;iko 
from Rs. 8 to Rs, 10 a month, aud sometimes during the jule 
season even more. 

In Tirhoot, notwithstanding the heavy floods, food prices did 
not ri.se iaoidinately in the dearest time; 1.5 seers of rice could 
be had for; a rupee, and it soon became cheaper. 'J’he harliy 
crop, on which the poorer classes gicatLj^rely, was a remarkabiy 
good oiie. - In some parts of tbe district, the pyice of unskilled 
labour roee from 10 to aO per cent., while that of skilled 
labour a,ppeai’S to have remained stationary. In the north of the 
district 'fhe; common coolie in the town gets 2 annas a day, the 
carpenter knd masun ujr to 4 annas a day^. In Sai'un food and 
labour are both cheap. Rice wa,s sold srt soipe SO/seers for the 
rupee i wiieat at fronci 18 to 20 seers; attah at 8 ; jaoeerah 

and jowraih at abput’22; and salt at 8.sefefs for tW rupee;— 
prices which tlo not vary greatly fi oni the average of the ]-»ast 
ten' years. Gommbn coolies get about 1^ to 1| 
say about two pepce, half penny. Masojie,'blacksmiths, and 
earpeiiters, are ;lMud froth 8 or 4 unuas a day:; jialkee-bearers 4 
anual^each k st^ of 'lO mries; and for 4 



l\'ttijes and Prices. 


n. day in October, auj 2 amias a d/y during (lie oilici- 
nioutiist 

In Orissa an average of rates of wages bctwcou ISGl and 1870 
gives the following results :— 

ISCl. ]870. 

(’ntfcack ... ,,T ••• 2 as. 2.Ji as. 

rooi'to ... ... 3 „ . 2.i „ 

The most common rate of wages for yicimationl employment 
i.s Hs. 2 a month plu.s a.suit of cold weatiicr and warm weatlier 
clothing. Altogether the unskilled laiionrer gets in money JIs. 
21 a year, in clothes Ils. 3, and in occasional ilonallous His. (i ; 
or in all I’s. 33 a. year, less tlian Its. 3 a month. On this he 
foods and clothes his fmiily. Skilled lai’ourj like thai of a car¬ 
penter or weaver, fetches about 4 annas a day. In salt 
manufactnre (be rate of rouuineration is 2 annas a luaund 
(d' (he out! urn of'salt, all at the risk of the labourer. lii 
Cbuta iVagpore the average price' of rice i.s c.stima(ed Ingli at 
28 seers (r>oJhs.) for tlie rupe'e. The labour rates in the plateau 
of Chota, Nagpore proper have altered to some e.vlent since the 
year lSu7 ; in tliat year they^ were for male hdanircrs 1 amia, 
and fur females 9 pies ; tlie prc:-:eut rales are l-J anutx, equal to 
luiarly two pence, a dtiy foi adult male labourers, and 1 anua, 
c<pia.l a penny lia.lf-penny, for women. These JT.tes are witlmut 
food or clothing, and are paid by Kuropeau einployer.s. 'In the 
villages lower rtttes probably prev.ail. In Asstuu tliere i.s a 
great scarcity of labour, owing in the (list place to great dcniiuid 
on account of the numerous tea estates, and in the next to the 
great dislike an Assame.se has to work of any kind. A comiuou 
coolie in the chief station, when procurable, gets 3 aunas a day. 

Madras. —'I'lie season was not so favourable, as in Heugal, 
cxcejit in Kurnool, Chingloput, Salem, Coimbatore,.the JNeil- 
gheiTies, and Malabar, In Gaujam, Vizagapatain and Goila- 
very a failure of the north-east monsoon was, followed by a 
drought which, but for unusual importations of grain from Cut¬ 
tack and the pro,mpt measures adopted by Goveratnent, Avould 
have resulted iu distress. Statistics of cuUivatidii and prices, 
Avhicli cqtotinued to fall, arc given at page,s 170-1: The great 
fall in prices led . to coercive measures to realise the land 
revenue; .v Frorh^^ defaulters some £30,800 was collei t d 

by :distrd;iut.,:yThe great liamnad e.state in Madura, which coti- 
tiibutes _ & 3,24,4()4 to , the revenue, wa.s attached QU: a 
count qf arrears.; The Zeiniud.nr is.pyefwhelmod with debt. ; 

Novih- -Tlie;^;^ yeaxy which: runs 

from thoj ist October, 1870 to SQth ti^pf^ber, 
the wh‘ole<rA%;lfavourable oueil , The rainfiili’ffii|;;UuU:SuuUy,I^ge^^ 
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ilamnQ'cd llic'« aiUumn crop, l)ut tho .spring Lavvesl was fi 
fine one, and pricefJ were goiicrally low. Tlioy will b6 foiuul in 
lie ini I at jxigo 174. 

Favjiih .—After several .years of dronglit and famine, more 
%ivoiirable scason.s enabled the country to recover its prosperity. 
'J’lie barve.sts, of 1871-72 were generally above the average, 
though . seme portions of tlie country suffeted from heavy and 
long-db'ntinued rain; rvhile in districts to thelsputli and south¬ 
east of the Province great distre.s3 was cau.sed‘ from dronghl. 
'J he average, however, for the whole Fiovinco was good, and 
the prices of food-grains wore lower thfin in the preceding year. 

The breath of land nmler cultivation during 1871 was 
17,928,140 Acres considerably less than in the two previous 
Vears 

1S68. - 1870, 1871. 

A«res. ' Acres. Acres. 

Spi-iiitr crep ... ... 9.137.<i!:’7 9 O tMOi 

Autuuiii crup ... ... 8,S0C 40i D.iiSlt.aUO 8.9;^(>.lit3 


ToUl ... 18.284,852 I8,a7(i,0;:iii n,‘J2S,H0 

The followijig were the chief crops of the spring harvest-:— 


Pood Wheat ..7 

grains Barley (juto) 

Grain (ukiuk pea) 

Pulses ■ I'eas 

Masnr (lentils) 

Oil . l Karson (iiiuatard) 

seeds ' Taramira f.S’wia7/i4i enrea) 

Vegetables 

'J'obacco 

Iittppy — 


1870. l.S7t, ■ 

Acres. Acres. 

... 5,3(12,47.3 r.,3(i(),9T7 

... ].<i8.5,C,a4 l,6r.8.003 

... 1,01-1,098 t»0,i, I.IS 

107,547 106 875 

165.787 143,84 2 

281.040 257.848 

... ^30.8.^3 1)9, .ISO 

... Hr) 987 M2 JOS 

... 80 2;!7 9). 188 

_. 17,270 32 253 


The following shows the leading statistics of the cultivation 
of the autiimn harvest for the past two years: — 


Pood 

yiains. 


f Pice 

I Great millet (yw) 

{ SpiUon HI lilt ihiyrit) 

I Italian UJiilet (lM»i/)n) .. 

t Ind an ( )iu .. 


( Moth tacomhfvhus) 
Fnlsei. s Mash (///t oiu/iis I udiaOts) 
t Mung (jiluiHolua muiigo) 
Oilseed—Til [naamum) 


I'ottoa ... I ... 
Indigo ... ‘«.. 

t egetables *•* 

Sugar-uaue ... 



1370. 187H 


Acres... 

A ores. 

710.712 

: C60 817 

2,101,290 

1 935,321 

2 S)2.310 

2,480.0:.« 

110 690 

98,9(15. 

941' 419 

.882,170 

64.' 0„9 

V" 762,828 

3.).1 2 9 

287.323 

209,086 

.i225,679 

168,036 

1»S;803 

8 >1,533 

695.108 

62,433 

648 

67.182 

'.77 .('64 

370,193 

.. 1 



• •• 


•tt 
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Thus Ml*e ilocrofiso of acroago in the autumnal crop was more 
goiicral than iu the spring crop, the only items (excluding vo- 
getahies) in which an increase is perccptihle being bajra, S ^ 
per cent.; moth, 16'6 per cent.; and indigo, 10’5 per cent. The 
area under indigo is however small. In the following crops 
there was a decrease rice, 7 per cent. ;joar, 84! percent.; 
kaugni, 10'7 per cCnt; Iiidian-corn,'6 percent.; ma&bi 14‘3 
per cent.; mung, l@'l per cent.; til, 20 i^er cent.; cotton, 
13-4 per cent.; sugaf-canej 97 per cent. Vegetables are 
giownin both harvests, the total area for 1871 being 219,207 
!tcro.s, against 213,089 iu tbe previous year. 

According to the return, the number of borned cattle in tbe 
rroviuce is about C| millions; tbe^number of horses and ponies 
about 150,000 ; camels> about tbe same number; donkeys, a quar¬ 
ter of a million ; sheep and goats, close upon 4 millions. Carta 
are returned as 100,000 iu number; ploughs, as more than 1^ 
millions; and boats, as 8,300. 

The following table shows the average outturn of wheat per 
acre for the whole Province for four years:— 


ls«s.eo ... ... ... 081 

186!t.70 ... • ... ... ... c24 

1870 Tl ... ... ... ... CIO 

1871-72 ... ... ... ... 758 ' 

In England the average yield for sixteen years from 1852 to 
1807 was found to be l,6701bs. 2 K-r acre, but on unmauured 
laud it was as loty as 84Slbs., and on manured land as high 
a.s 2,130lbs. In the canal districts of tbe North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces the yield is roporteu to be from 1,500 to l,60:Plbs. per 
act e on irrigatedj and l,080lbs. on uuirrigated land ; the aver¬ 
age of various estimates was l,54(jlbs. for irrigated». and SSOlbs, 
hjr uuirrigated land. The Punjab average is accordingly rather 
low. The averages of other crops arc— ^ 


Elee ' 

Ittdigo . ... 

Cotton (about) 

Sugftr tit 

Tobacco' h.' 
Inlerior grains t 
OU-aeecki M* 
FibrM 
(irAm . 


lbs. uer acre, ” , - 

766 

36 (cxcladiog the Gnjrat Pisti-ioti where tbe 
yield oi green plant has been giveu.) 

133 (several-distriota bare given tbe jleld of 
nncleaned cotton,) 

...1,212 (excluding dwtriota that show yield of 
gar.caue.), 

772 

'■ 836 . - 

... 590 (ahowniu tWO districts e^y).' 






TilO great tllscrepancics in .sncli <'ri)p.s as sugar, iiidigio and to- 
L'ucco is usually owing to the entry iu some districts of the 
green or nmaanufactui'cd produce. As to rei\t, taking wheat as 
die standard of cultivation for the spring harvest, the rates are 
reported as follow'S;— 


Irrigated 

Uniri'igated 


It! aximum 
rate per acre* 
I:b. & b . P. 
... 950 
... 6 ( 5 » 2 


Minimum 
rate per acre. 
Il8.>&a. P. 
... 8 13 7 
... 2 8 4 


The inferior grain.s are grown chiefly in the autumn, but the 
return of rent rates docs not distinguish behyeen tho spring and 
the autumn crops. The rates for inferior grain land are^— 


Irrigated 

Uniri'igated 


Maximum 
rate per acre. 

Its. As. P. 

... 7 13 0 
... 4 10 0 


Minimum 
rate per acre, 
its. As. P. 

3 0 11 

1 15 3 


These rates are also higher than those of last year, and for the 
same reason. 

The more valuable crop.s, wliicb require good land and ex¬ 
haust,the soil, pay higher rent rates, vis :—■ 


Sugar 

Tobacco 

Indigo 


Maximum 
rate per acre. 

Its. As. P. 

... 26 15 9 
... 13 15 5 
... S 14 3 


Minimum 
rate per acre.’ 
Its. As. P. 
1,3 0 10 
6 117 
2 11 10 


The apparent rent rate of a district i.s much affected by the 
extent to which payment in kind prevails. 

The general average of the prices of labour, according to the 
latest statistics, collected iu 1868-69, was :— 


Wages per Day. 

Skilled. Unskilled. 

- 


Cart per 
day. 


Camel per • Pe» j 
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'J'lio ft)llowing are tlio average prices for tlie past two years iu 
seers of 80 tolas per Government Rupee :— 


; V> heat, 1st sort ... 



Flour, lit sort ... 


I’arley (Jow) 


Tudiau'Corn (maMi) 


^ Great millet (/oar) 


Spiked millet {bdjra)i^.„ 


' Uice) Ist sort 


Urd dill (phaseolua radiatua) 


Potatoes 


i Cottou, cleaned ’ 


Sugar, Ist aort ... . : . .. 


Butter, clarified IgM) 


Firewood^ *ort 


-•Y v'- *•-- 

Tobacco ' . ’•V 


Salt, I/ahori'< 


Yoi. xyp, wv 



.7^ 
, ■''le 


*Y- r 







Bombay. 


Bombay and Sindh. —The South-'\V(:st monsooii geiu r;>ljy 
f,cts in about the first \Vv.ek in Juno, and pours a prodigious 
quantity of raia along the coast. From June till Onto 
her, therefore, travelling ‘is difficult and unpleasant, except 
in Sin,dh, where the monsoon exerts no influence. 'J'he 
season for travelling* is from November till June, 'J'hc 
staple crops are rice, ■ bajri (pernicUtdria spicata), p\\tn\ 
(holcuil .sorghum), gmm (ckev arieihmm), Ail (sesumvin. 
crieutate), wheat, barley, kodra (paepakim scrobimlaturn), 
several varieties of oil-produbing seeds, and some inferior 
cereals; cotton, both exotic and of the indigenous species, is 
extensively grown in various parts of the Fresideucy. The 
Amerioan: varieties have been introduced vvith mucli adv.an- 
tage, especially in the Collectorate of Dharwar, and other 
parts of the Southern Maratha Couniry; sugar-cane is 
grown extensively throughout the Dekkan ; wheat is produced 
generally in the northern parts of the Presidency, and is ex¬ 
tensively cultivated in Giizerat, where it may be seen even 
to the'borders of tbe sea. Indian wheat lias recently become 
an article of export for the English market; coffee flourishes in 
Belgaum, and tobacco in the Collectorate of Kaira. Among 
the trees are the teak, hlackwood, kino (pterocarpus niav- 
mpiv/m), ain (terminalia glabra), ebony, Idmii (acacia catechu}, 
sandal, jak (aHocarpus iniegrifoUa), babul, and acacias of 
various kinds; mango, tamarind, a«d other fruit trees, in¬ 
cluding the hassia lutifolia or mliowa tree, which bears a vast 
profusion of flowers, the petals of which, when dried, resemble 
raisins in, appearance and taste, and are largely consumed 
ns food, asv^ell as used for distillation, by which process a 
spirit is ;obtained'vyliich furnishes'the most usual inloxicatii'g 
beverage of the Natives. 

To thd scanty rain-fall and to the generally unfavourable 
season is to be attributed a serious decrease in the income from 
Land Kevenue, In several districts great distress was ex¬ 
perienced. j The mortality amongst the cattle from want of 
forage was enorraou.s. It is computed that 50,000 head of cattle 
perished in Khandesh alone. 

The following table is the first attempt to shb\y the cultiva¬ 
tion of the moro important crops in each district of Uie Presi- 
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Sindh. Bomlay. 


TIio following ftible show’!? th.c i^roporiions in •iililcli fiio 
di/Tcrciit crops were grown in Siiulli :— .* 


Crop. 

Eantchoc. 

Hydera¬ 

bad. 

SJiikar- 

pore. 

Thur anil 
Varknr. 

K roDtior 
Uppar 
Siuali. 

Tuial 

Atirort. 

liidO .*• ««> 

Jotrari •*. 

... ... ... 

Wheat... , ..i # 

ilarloy... 

t’otloa ... 

Oil BOedB • ... ... 

MtiiiiT. Mabar, aod Pulso ... 
AllBcellaCteouB .»• ... 

l.'J9,495 
■ 6n,7t'8 
W47 
m,7A}i 

15,-m 

91,088 
ll*(J,09a 
100,4,'iU 
20,«7a 

JV.780 

16,2^0 

248.705 

248.705 
ai.O'ia 

149 2’2d 
6.093 
11.143 
56.7<>6 
) 3,734 
20,799 

47,459 

9,586 

109.1^' 

2,108 

4'C59 

15,420 

22*926 

2,492 

68,115 

14,151 

1,039 

1,4J« 

- 1,709 
»,o77 
24,417 

529.239 
5a9.2.s7 1 
441,<3;9 ! 
2lO.0O/» 
21.' 
5‘>,H7ii 
320.^10 
-42,5)09 . 
19;j.l80 1 

Total... 


603,106 

792,190 

211,*79 

127,678 

2,027.380 j 


In the whole province of Sindh there were 82| millions of acres. 
Of these no less than 25| millions are uhcultivable, heing 
lor the most part sandy desert, or sterile mountain. Of the 
icinaining 1\ millions of cultivabie,land more than two millions 
are viuder cultivation, while Ot little less than 5| niillious are 
•waste. It is probable that the%reater part of this waste could 
ho successfully brought undov culiivation -were proper irrigationa! 
rneans adopted, either by means of new canals or by additions to 
those already existing. 

The following table gives a summary of the agricultural stock 
as registered by the village authorities in each district of the 
Presidency, exclusive of Sindh 


Name ot District. 

*5 

N 

•a 

a 

'tt • 

«u 

a, **4 

u 
" ' 

* 

m 

V 

s 

o 

m 

ta 

09 

■ § 

0, 

0? 

Ol 

US 

au 

< 

0 

0 

« 

la. 

« 

w 


- 

. 

Carts. 

Ploughs, 

Boats. 

£ 

0 

*3 

IQ 

a 

iii 

Ahmedabad 

104.772 

3,748 

737 

3.374 

10,815 

84,457 


26,348 

71,144 

' 8 


Kuira ... ... 

iS9,v«« 

1.537 

6,4S9 


Ml 

26.811 

74,108 

25 


I'BiK-.h Adahals ... 

174,748 

200 

2 , 71:1 

1,898 

00,913 

-f 

8.UUP 

34 68: 

... 

CU,S15 

>unit .... 

2-17,093 

477 

45)5) 

99 

87,424 


60,000 

••icvOOt 

I.fOO 

... 

r.roiioh - 

BO,630 

8Sb 

748 

3.308 

117,688 

... 

26.28U 

20,75?5 


KUuude&h . ... 

80H.227 

3,775 

14. HU) 

14,331 

223,028 

080 

72,584 

98,497 

‘ an 

... 

NuBik ... 

406,192 

1,002 

11,468 

4,024 

225,498 


27.000 

58.572 

--T 

... 

Tliana... ... 

28(>,140 

26 

97‘ 

398 

99,276 

3,004 

27,205 

82*69 

8,723 


Kotaba 

108,909 

50 

a.'4 


ir» 001 

107 

2,440 

34.702 

. 265 

... 

Ahmpdnuggur... 

404,^0 

21)0.276 

29,445 

... 

ft. 884 

392,145) 

... 

24,608 

C7.9litf 



Holguum 

7,187 

... 

8,041 

108.128 


^Bpw7!T: 


., ■, >)S 

110,899 

Dbarwiir^^ 
Kalaaljg't t ,,, 

814.718 

6,646 

... 

6.233 

159,447 

as. 

^KtnrTn 




362,001 

1399 

9.691 

6,K81I 

237,010 

8.2! 5 


62.462 

■'... 

. . 

Xanara . 

218,919 

28 

478 

n\ 

5.549 

635 

».6fl 

43,222 

830 

,,, 

Puooia .. 

286.140 

260 

pro 

30^ 

.99,276 

27,306 

22.869 

V>42 

..,..2,2 

r 

Uiitnujlrt 

448.912 

10 

2f>6 

49 

62,123 

3,520 

226 

.lia,7!Hi 



449,758 


14.269 

a 804 

437,178 

3,133 

lUitSi 

45:€ifi8 

'!• •»* 

SholaVibre 

■■ 

■HU 

m 

6,497 

0,450 

250,835 

6,737 






'Iho Ublos of prices aio defective. The daily wage for skilled 
hihour vanes from 8 annas to lls. 1-2 and lor unskilled fion:\ 
8 annas to 6. 






















Siatinllcs of Ctilllvatiou. 


Oiulh.~\\i tlie year ouding 80th Septcmbor, wlicn tliG rnin¬ 
fall was -liciivy the areas under the principal crops were as fol- 
Jows, according to the sornowliat unreliable rotui'n&. 


■' 

JSB3-C9. 

1809 70. 

! 

1670-71. I 

j 

Ui'‘0 ... 



13,31.S36 

].'.,U.629 

1.3,42.781 j 

... 

■ ...' 


37 76,1-U 

17,34,410 

17.30,070 1 

OiliP( focKl grains ... 



4,i.94,9»0 

89,74,344 


Oii'Koeds ■ • 



1.4U,UT4 

l.OH 801 

2.33,!»0 

... 



l,.'i8,8.'9 

1,48.3(M 

. 2,04,1 

t • >1 Fi n .«• «■« 



' I’S.'idS 

«;hyoi 

8Mj33 

oiiiuni ... 



8 ,2«0 

37,093 

33,442 

hiiligo ... " ... 



».2.34 

11.433 

14.002 

Filin'S 



1 l.«:U 

30,913 

18,774 

T..i)jacoo ... 




33,701 

o-twes 

Vi’gciabloB ... 



lC,8r,739 

75,788 

01.258 

; 


'J’his is the approximate return of stock : 


! 

18C8-69. 

3869 70. 

1870-71. 

j f.'owsanU bullaloca 



30,fiS,449 

82,09,9-39 

33,99.931 

1 llol'i'OS ... 



33,421 

1'9.973 

19.383 

1 runifH ... 



08.237 

3,29,023 

44.84.S 

Uoidu-ya 




42,288 

43,398 

j uud goats ... 



8.04 m 

8,25,411 

8.01 731 

i I'ifis 



3,01,071 

3,49.350 

3,29,707 




41,732 

33,209 

33,1,30 




9,19.2.89 

10 O'J.lUO 

10,03,147 

j ... ... 

• •• 


2,030 

3,993 

3,82* 

• 


There rvas no report of any peculiar pony disease whicli 
could account for the disappearance of no less than 84',775 ponies 
in 1870-71. The general average of the rent rates for the last 
three years is given thgs for land suited to the growth of:— 



186.S.G9. 

1809-70. 

1870-71. ' 


K». As. P. 

Its.-As. P. ■ 

)i«. Aa. P. 

l.ico ••• 

... 4 12 10 

4 13 8 \ 

4 9 8 

AVhfafc 

... 7 4 11 

7 12 8 

7 IS 0 

Inferior graiua 

... 7 0 3 

4 3 9 

4 6 2 

Indigo 

... 7 0 1 

4 3 4 

0 15 2 

Cocton ... 

... 6 7 6 

6 3 1 

7 0 5 

Opium 

... 12 8 4 

9 9 9. 

9 10 11 

Oil-Be'e.d- ... 

... 3 12 4 

4 12 1 

4 10 0 

Fibres 

... Z 15 8 

3 13 0 

3 14 9 

tingac-eane ... 

... 9 2 0 

30 1.3 11 

10 11 5 

Tobacco 

... 11 7 2 

10 14 0 

11 9 11 

According to the returns the average produce in.Jbs. ^voir 
dupois per aero was:— 

* 

1808.69. 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

Ptice 

... 6194 

701 

694 

Wheat 

... 8784 

908 

890 

inferior graina 

... 044 

701 

642 

Opium 

204 

16 

104 

hugar , 

... 8104 

849 ' 

1 248 

YcbfpOd 

... 709 

792 

7014 














Vc'idral rrovinces. 


'I'ilO ] 

in CCS pvov 

liliag in 

till! 

Province 

wore a 

s follows f — 



Knd ot January iS71, 

Knd 0 

JTarrli 1S71. 

Ob'lobcf 

;.s7i. 

jH'corn !)»'{’ 

l.-vi. 


Supra. 

CUH, 

cppra 

. Clia. 

f^'U3f n. 

ClH. 


cli... 

'ln.at 

... a:s 


20 

0 

22 

12.2 

'5 21 

r» ’• 

A!U 

... 20 


20 

0 

28 

9 

20 

*• -i 

cc 

... 20 

24 

19 

0 

19 

7i 

IS 

o 

itxv 

... 20 

o. 

— a 

.Tl 

J 

29 

I 

20 

o 

>jia 

... 28 

H 

20 

0 

18 

15 

24 

8 


The ordinary wages of skilled labour may be estimated at about 
4 annas, or (JtZ. per diem ; of tinskillcd labour at 2 armas, or l)d. 
per diem. The average daily hire for a cart’is 13 annas and 
4 i^ies; for a camel 0 annas and o pics, for a score of donkeys 
lls. 2-5-4 and for a boat Rs. 1-9-0. 

Central Provinces .—The year 1871-72 was in many rcspccis 
a prciiSperous one in the Central Provinces, though the harveyls 
gtncrally fell short of the average, and in some parts the ogvi- 
culturists had to complain of a very unfavourable season. Food 
graiii.s were as cheap as after the harvest of 1870-71, wliich was 
a bumper one. After that harvest price.s had gone down. For 
the teu years that preceded it prices had gradually and steadily 
risen, culminating ii'i the faniiiie rates of 18U9 ; but now again, 
it would appear that granaries, exhausted by dcniauds ina,do 
during .short .scasoins, and by ouo year of actual famine, have 
been, replenished, and that ioter-coiumunicaliot. between di.s- 
tant parts of the Provinces has had a ino.st material effect iu 
mitigating local dearth. Even to the agriculturist a largo 
harvest is not always .a great gain. He has to pay liis Govern¬ 
ment assessment in money ivljen grain is pleutifnl and cheap, 
and ho may have to part with so largo a portion of his iwoduce 
in order to obtain the requisite amouut.of money that the seem¬ 
ing boon may prove almost a loss. '■ 

The area under cultiv.ition during tlio year was estimated to be 
13,3155,902 acres. The acreage under each crop is shown to be— 

Acres. 

Pdee ... ... ... 3,401,287 

Wheat ... ... ... 3,474,350. 

Other food giaiua ... ... 4,587,261 

Oil-seeds ... ... ... 76078 

{sugarcane ... ... ... 92,487 

,*OottOn ... ... ... 667,226 

opium ... 5,825 

Fibres ... ... ... r 20,285 , 

Tobacco ... ... ... . 50,181 

Vegetables.,^.. ... .i.. - 49",721', 

■ Othera' ;^%i;Aty, ... ■ -'■148,494., ■ 

Tltese ligures 'sliow a decrease of rather liwre tiiaD .350,000 
acres of land imdor-pultivatipn, the decrease hoiin 
. laii<l under rice, Avhe#, otlrw food grains, aii(l>0fc|oab,cuitj,yatiou, 





I'lUrC?. 


OtsJ 


Tlio rjiiirilxH' ol oo’ivs niid biillucks is put, down at 4,934,000, 
jiorses iltjOOO, ponies 78,()()(), doiilcoys 23,000, KlieG,p and goals 
4 K>,()()0, carts 245,000, and ploiiglis 704,000. Tlie average rale 
of ri.u)t and produce ol' land per acre for tlio whole Province is 
given for the chief crops iu the following Table :— 



Average, ntk of rent per acre 

Average produce, 


of land siiUed for — 

iu lbs. 


U. 

A. 

]’. 

0 ' 

r.ios ... •... 

... 0 

11 

3 

444 

Wheab 

... 1 

(> 

0 

»31 

Inferior grains ... 

... 0 

10 

4 


Sugar-ottue 

It 

1 

5 

CIO 

Oil-seeds 

..! 0 

10 

3 

101 

Opinm 

... 3 

0 

0 

6 


I'lic average rent rate of rice land in Bidpoor, Bilaspoor, and 
IMiandava, was respectively 8 anuas, 7 ainias 4 pie, and 12 annas IS 
j)ie. Wlieafc land in Hoshungabad and Sagur paid an average 
rent of Es. 1-8-0, in Jubnlporclis. 2-4-0 and iu Nursiughpore Es. 
2-9-0. Land suited for cotton paid an average rent of 14 annas 
0 ]jics in Wurdha, 10 annas iu Raipoor, Es. 1-2-0 iuNagpoor, and 
f) annas 2 pie in Cljaiuh'j. Land cultivated with oil-seeds paid 
;(U average rent of 8 annas in Raipoor,* G annas 9 jrie in Retool, 
Eo. 1 in Nagpoor, and Rs, 1-3-0 iu Wurdha. 

'J’lic inaxiinum average for inferior grains was 754 lbs. in 
IJ]>pcr Godavery, the luiuimuin 120 ll«. iu Chanda. The aver¬ 
age price of labour remained much as it was. Agricultunil 
labourers all over the country are paid in kind, and custom has 
much to do in inaiptaioing the price of other labour. The daily 
wage for skilled labour ranged from 5 to 12 annas and for un¬ 
skilled from li to 6 annas, v. 

Briilsh Burma .—Rico is the staple product of the Province. 
Tlioro were 1,830,021 acres under rice cultivation during 
3871-72 against 1,733,815 acres iu 1870-71, thus shcAving 
an increase iu faA'Our of the year under: report of 102,200 
acres. The returns sIicav 4,800 acres of la.nd as under 
cultivation with food grains-other than rice, while in the year 
3S70-71, 1>884 acres only Avere returned under this head. The 
number of edivs and bullocks increased from 521,421 to 529,654. 
'J'he returns shew the number of carts at 144,036 against 140,308 
during the previous year. The number of ploughs during the 
two ym’S Avepe respectively 235,207 and 241,204. The number 
of buffaloes iaej^ased from 469,089 to 551,506,; 0 |’by 80,000 ani>« 
mals. The average rent per acre for rice varies froip 1 
shilling to .1,0 shillings; while tlie :high>Jattd, on Avhich .other 
grains .ctoH|>© oelJ;ivated, fetches geruirally from 3 shillings t® 4 




Burma. Coorg, ITysore, 


.sliilling-^ per acre. The average [)voduc 0 of rice pov acrciH 
j, 5 C 3 ”lbs.; in some ilistricts, however, the average yield is 
«,V>0() lbs., while iu others ifis only &00 lbs. 

The price of rice varied during the year from Ss. Cd per 
maund of SOlbs. in the Sandoway district to 4s. 9d in the Ihiti- 
goon district. The average price during the year throughout the 
wliole Province was about 4s. against 4s. ,3di. in the previous year. 
The price of indigenous cotton also varied in the several districts 
of the Province very considerably; its average price was about 
12s. Salt varied in price from Is. in Tavoy and Ramrce, 
to 6s. 3c?, in Mergui for a mauud of SOihs. The price of tobacco 
per raaund of SOfbs. also varied very considerably, being £5 in 
the Ramree district, and about 14s, in the Prome district. Tlio 
average price of a buffaloe is £0-1-6 and that of a plough 
bullock is £5 2s. Buffaloes however, are generally. used 
for ploughing in this Province. The price of skilled labour 
varies from Is. and Gc?. per diem to 4s., while unskill¬ 
ed labour commands from 6cZ, to Is. a day. But at the prin¬ 
cipal seaport towns as much as 2s. a day is paid in the shipping 
season for unskilled labour. 

Coorg .—The season was favourable throughout for dry or 
unirrigated crops, and the yield of both ragee and gram was 
abundant. The cultivation of rice was in some parts of tlic 
Province injured by the long breaks in the monsoon, though the 
proispects of the harvest subsequently improved. The following 
slows the stock :— 


Horned Cattle 

ilursee 

I’onies 

Donkeye ,... 
Sheep and Qoata 

Pigs 

Carts 

Pldughf 



1871.73, . 

1S70-7I. 


• 120,794 

89,713 


133 

150 


607 

495 

««* 

36$ 

268 


7,403 

4 686 


13,6.?6 

■ 13,3.91 

... 

■ 254, 

> ; 225 


30,447 ' 

^ 33,308 


The average rate paid for coolies was four aquas a day, as 
against five annas in 1870-71. The hire of skiffed labour, on 
the other hand, rose from fourteen annas to; one d^^^ 

.A/j/fiorc.—Thq;;iaf»est was generally gopd^,indhe ta- 
looks in which therO.was a deficient rain-mlh'Taw bC^'ain 
of all sorts ooatinue^^^^^;t^^ below the rates 

, Ure'irrevious year. Thd waPes of labour were not alPeelda the 





Crops and Prices, 


V I j 


(leci'easfi. ill* tho cost of food. Tlio fall in iLo value of jirodiice 
\va.s, liow'ever, attended by considerable relinquishments of iami, 
chiefly on the part of speculators. I’lie climate of the My- 
'orc plateau is .speciall}’ favourable for the production of fruits, 
th'wers, and vegetables of altno.sfc every description. Large qiianti- 
iies of these are grown at Bangaloio and exported by rail 
to Madras. The great importance of introducing new articles 
of produce into the Province, which it will pay tho ryots to 
cultivate in the place of the ordinary grains, instead of throw¬ 
ing up their lands, received much attention. 

The following comparative statement shews the jH’oportional 
area of Laud cultivated wdth the undermentioned crops:— 



.1871-72. 1870 71. 

Ilaghee, Gram, Balkr and other grains 
Hico 

Coffee ... . ... 

Arecanut ... ... ... 

Cottuu ... ... ... 

Sugar ... ... 

Tol)aooo ... ' ... 

Mulberry ... .. 

Vegetables ... , ... 

Oil-seeds 

Wheat ... ... ... 

6604 6CU7 

24-6 2.’}- 

2-3. 2-14 

1- -DO 

•78 -75 

•45 -48 

'T *49 

•28 *31 

1-9 I'l 

21 2 63 

■25 TS 

The following is ah approximate enumeration of the live 
d other stock in the Province, as shewn by the returns;— 

Horned Cattle■ ... ... 

Horses ... * 

I’onies ; u, ... 

Donkeye ' ^ ... ... ... 

Sheep and Goata 

Tigs ; 

Carts i ' ... 

rioughe 

No. 

... 2,729,877 
6,423 

... ; ■ 

... ?.. ■ 46,436 

2,1->4.198 

39 808 
, 69 976 
69;},28-J 


The rates of^killed labour varied, acoording to the locality, from 
4 annas to 1 rupee, and of unskilled labour from 2 to 8 anuas per 
diem. The, ordinary rate of hire for a cart drawn by bullocks 
varied places, from 6 annas to LJ rupee per dieiu.; 

Zfemn—The rain-fall was short and distress prevailedifvBut 
the pried of wheat, gram and rice, was ia.East Berar, where the 
distre«|^-^as;:;^ lower than in tlie previous year owing to 
large iihpdttf other placesf jTl^dyfolJowing oxhi- 

luts iJie;,average price of the principal the Province 

durmfe|8|^yp ahl 1871-72 > 7 ^: 






* Opiua. 

. The monopoly of Opium was sold by the Ma]|pmedan Go- 
verliment to a contractor. From 1773 . the Com¬ 

pany’; continued this till I783i When it eliangeCtio system 
for that of sale by anction under regulations 
cultivators. In Beuga;i the monopoly of hndi.W 

ture is in force. ; In Bombay the opium mamlfectured in . Malwa 
and. other fouddtelterritory comes und^v^^l^^miof'icicise by 
ahoavyvexpoit.d'iill’r'’'’' ’ 





















The OiHum Revenue. 
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The ’gross revenue from opium in 1S71-72 was £9,203,859. 
Siijcc 18G3-Gi it has been as follows ;— 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1803-ei. 

1SC4-65. 

1895-00. 

ISOC.07, 
(K 1 e Hen 
Months.) 

1867-68. 

1808-09. 

1869-70. 

1870 71. 

1 • 

' £ ' 


. £ 

£ ' 

, £ 

£ 

n 

£ 

lupngal— 









■-'aie vl Eebar Oploin, 

4.998,3-U 

6,t0r,6I7 

3.002,210 

2,809,476'3 373,164 

3.t9i 722 

3,214,836 

3,141 011 

Suitt or ..aeBure* 

9,133,S13 

aiioWu uu- 

2,703,090 

.2,030,671 

3,045,209 

2iJU‘,330 

2,201,007 


t Opium* ' 


dor Belair. 







Sale of Optnm to tbe 









1 nxclsu Uepurtmeot, 

143,531. 

129,130 

82,510 

101,485 

142,230 

187,219 

100,307 

144,190 

Ifhimbay — 









I'lpiam Paso Fees .. 

1,483,140 

2,105.400 

2,127.360 

1,859,140 

9,302,900 

1,806,510 

2,350,140 


iO iiififlcatlon and Mia- 

■ - 

-e 







1 uollaneous— 






' 



! ... 

8,367 

18,700 

2,420 

6,485 

4135 

5i44r> 

11,387 

1,177 

iBjiubay ... 

2,083 

. , S68 

6G5 

a,130 

8.97b 

1.906 

l,k79 

a.47;4 

1 Total 

10,450 

18,,669 

3,085 

8,078 

8,133 

0,fi50 

ia,w 

3,050 

j Total of Opiom ... 

«,8Sl,3a9 

7,891,465 

8,618,204 

. 0,802,347 

8,922,180 

8,451,441 

7,051,550 

8,016,450 


Tlio average charges may be taken at 2 inilliouS sterling. 
'I'hey have varied from £2,298,7dl'in 1863*04 to £1,590,040 
in 1871-72. ' ^ 

Bengal and Novtli-Westeii'n Provinces .—In 1871-72 the gross 
revenue was its. 6,89,-87,016 and the charges Rs. 1,59,13,195 the 
not revenue being lis. 5,30,73,821. The total, cost per'seer of 
opium, all charges included, exce 2 >t interest on block and some 
otlier items, which cannot be calculated, has hitherto been 
lis. 5-6-1. Each chest contains 1 maund 28 seers 2 chittaCks, 
.so that the cost (}>nce of each chest-is about Rs. 370. It follows 
that the net ^tofit derived from the opium sold in l87,i>72 was 
upward of Rs. 1,000 per chest. Looking to th%.*|i^e .in value of 
most articles of agricultural produce, and to xne^higU price at 
M'hich opium was sold, the price paid to the cultivators for tho 
raw opium Was increased in 1871 from Rs.,4-8 to lls. 6 per seer, 
and the crop of 1871-72 Was paid for at that price. This will 
make the cost per chest Upward of lls. 400. Thh laud under 
poppy cuitivatiou was: ' 


Srear. 

Hohar Agency. 


Jlee{>abs. A vree. 

1868-66 

... 406 400^251,000 

1866 67 

... Jao.'JOO-2Jf),006 

I8a5>66 

... 415 225^ 276 205 

1869-70 - 

... 497 639-.110,887 

l»0'7l 

... 600 (.64-= 610 665 

1871-72 

... 625 h38==32a 648 


Douaies Agenoy. 
ritct-aiia a Ole*. 
J7C,U7^1)0,279> 

25 »,()00--= Jo0,250 
309,751 = m5!l4 
340 4b3=210,5.'J4 
806,471 «2Jij.419 


For some years past the Government of fndia has been desi¬ 
rous <n£ Extending the area of opium cultivation. Agencies have 
been osfliDlislicd in the Chutia Nagpow country and in the fa^- 

r „ ' SW9 ' ' 




The Excise Revenue. 


A'fde trudo to which the UTulorp-'nd servants of tlie Company 
looked for an income, by establishing a monopoly of the traffic. 
Half the profits W’oro to -be distributed among the officers of 
tluverument, and the other half it was proposed to credit to tho 
Company. In his Minute of the* Srd September 1700, Lord 
Clive as®iuneii that this share would yield, “ according to the 
presort'the salt, trade, from 12 to laths of ru])oo.s 
amiually,” The rate fixed for deliveries was, Ifs, 2 per maund. 
The present duties vary from Ils. 3-4 a rpaund iu Bengal to 
Ks. 2 in Madras, and 2 annas in the salt districts Trans-Indus. 

' Excise- 

The excise pu spirits and drugs yielded £2,360,10.9 in 
1S71-72 "and itspollection cost £133,347. The revenue, in de¬ 
tail, has steadily grown since 1SG3-64;—'. , 



. 

1864-64. 

18eS-68. 

1806 07, 
(Eleven 
Muuths). 

1S37-68 

1868.09. 

*■ 

1869.70. 

1870-71. 


£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

& 

.c 

Daty and- fcleanw 
Fees for Hic hole of 
ItitoximliiiR Liquors 
and t)fn;.'s. Sc.— 
Ooverutaeut of In- 
din. ... ..i 

21.5C0 

14.9 3 

10.872 

11.760 

12,194 

■ 

#)2,80H 

' : 0,726 

16.713 

Oiidh ... 

74.S!lit 

7<» 

08.000 

6) 997 

77,978 

82,0.50 

-71,.117 

77.s>-‘ 

Central Provinces... 

. Tl.Wfi 


03,302 

O'.i.r.oi: 

98,624 

95,497. 

01,966 


British Burma ... 

fill.flS! 

114.986 

62.022 

49.35^ 

‘84,(>U 

: 82,071 

71,023 


Bengal ... 


421,089 

381,182 

280,67,4 

-366,986 

'399,128 

386,831 

429,226 

Kort-b-Weatein Pro- 

■ ■ V^nicee, ■ ■...■■■ ... 

t71,-M 

214 827 

163,946 

148.00 

169,1112 

.173,765 

1’.1,R33 

ir>o.iHw\ 

Pania^;.. 

Madrsa.'. . 

71 «l(i 


fel.371 

70.87t* 

69,287 

7 t,455 

62,281 

01.hr 7 

401 IMi 1 


4l:J 7 .)!i 

42->,627 

Si’4,913 

49.5,312 

669,2;5c 


Bomljey ■ - 

294,j2!» 


3.M,K8J 

;:."4,9.6 

872,238 

386,085 

3B1, 

tfi l,4tL 


l,i!9.'i,WI7 

l,7ol.47f 

1.62-} 857 

1 478.6.5.3 

1,750, 

l,79lf;5Tl 

1,769.799 

1,^01.47:*' 

Bcrar — ... 


.79.09T 

07.830 

97 166 

78,692 

80,349 

05,489 

113,4 V,' 

Eastern Solllctaents 

l.il.SU) 

126,71.2 

126 913 

114.638 

... 


•" 

Total 

I,7ti2.*98 

1,887,884 

I,S19,0«(.I 

1,690,437 

1,750,229 

1,798,571 

l,V69,r09 

i,.wi,i:3 

Sale of Excise 
Opimu"- 

■ron.ssi 

329.3H7 

410,702 

413.039 

483.991 

493,229 

400.868 

515.48] 

. Miwellanetiiis— ... 

’ 

0,7(55 

11,512 

I0.4«9 

M,578 


... ».J.14| 

20.0 p){; 

■ Total at iWsayeo... 

a,'. 60,270 

2,22*,030 

• *1 

2,344,874 

2,12(1,8-50 

2,210,313 

2,285,6^ 

2,283,197j2,374,405 


Tho propoition of ihe tax ])er head of the population varies fioiu 
] [(?. per year iu the Pnnjvih to *i\d. in Bombay :— 


luoooie, O-jpitatiou and Fandhree Taxest 

Thc-ic are the only three direct taxes for imperial pui'posea The 
Income-tax was geoeial over all India, the Oapitatiou tax is 
confined to Burma, the Paudhioc tax is levied only in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces, 






]ncome and Ctipilallon Taxes. 


TacamS-iax .—Tliis tax Avas levitnl, in varions furms, from 
July litGO to Maicli 1873, when it was not renewtui by Lord 
Nortlibrook’s Government. 'J'he folloniug tables give tlic results 
lip to 1870-71 

Shotaing the Number of Persons Assessed, and the Amount of Tax 
realised in all India, from 18C0-C1 to 1870-71. 


1 ■ . 

lli(lhesl 
Hate 
per cent. 

Persons 

Assesstd. 

Amount. ] 

! lucoiae Tax, 

ISCO-Gl 

S 

8.S2,Jn9 

its. 

1.77.22,262 

• t 

l'8«l-62 

3 

1.055.3<51 

1.86.74 ‘212 


1802-03 

;) 

844,6:)0 

.1,57.00,791 


18(5;->*C4 

- . ‘2 

237,590 

1.39,31 .538 

19 

.1864-65 

O 

200,182 

1,:40 59 029 1 

License Tax. 

1867-C8 


. 742,889 

02,44.15.5 I 

(Je»tiHoate Tax, 

1808-6!) ... 

•«• 

26;). 763 

4.518,918 1 

1 iicomc Tax, 

1869 70 

14 

680,062 

1,17,28 787 i 


1870-71 : 

3| 

2 

448.374 

2 07.11,846 


1871-7.’ ■ 

. . 4 

83, .52,410 


1872-7;) 

3 

iW 

, 67 6o,o00 


' ■' 

Number of VoU 
lectors. 

Cost of Collection 
Hh. . 

1800-61 . . : 

2,108 

49.3,766 

1801-62 .• 

9 297 

9.88,028 

180‘3 6.3 .. ... 

6,0U7 ■ 

7,30 959 

1863-64. ... ... ... . 

5,679 . 

^.18.810 

1804 65 ... .,,, ... 

6.697 

3,08 410 

18(!5-C6 ... ... . 

8,023 

2i23 373 

1807-68 ... . 

. 1.869 

-3,23,787 

18(,8-t!9 

2,042 

VI. 92,689 

1869 70 ... ... 

1,0.33 

■■";"'''"4,12.803 

1870<»71 > ,,* . ,,, ,,, 

1,018 

3,65.294 


OapUation 2ViC.-^Tljis is a poll tax outlie male population of 
British Burma of ages between 18 and 60, with the exception 
of immigi-auts for the lirst five years of their residence, reli¬ 
gious teachers, schoolmasters, Government servants, and those 
iniable to hhtain their own livelihood. It was levied on 556,005 
persons'ih 11171-72, and on 5-1.3,567 persons in 1870-;'71-?4ih. 
increase favour of the former year of J|i4f68 persons, or 2*2.0 
per Cent: ‘ It yielded a Revenue of £2ki,954 and i£22],l05 
iespectiy^--*-r«iii ;iacrease of £.5,840, or 2*6'^‘pe|, cent; The in¬ 
crease :i4?iLra|ian^:w^ 1,.51G persons and in Fegu 7,35^1 
persons and £3,76.6, and in Tenasserim ,8,602 persppii^^l^il ‘ 
£1,330. Jl'his tax.is levied gener^Iiy .at the rate of.^ 
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por licad for married men and five shillings for haelielors. 
ill Ilia largo towns, a special Lund lax is levied in lieu 
(.f Capitation tax, the rate.on land covered by buildings being 
Id.?, per 100 square feet, and on land not so covered, 
().s, ]K'r aero. The tax increases sl.eadily with the population. 
It yielded only £138,74*6 in 1H.59-G0. 

Tdiidhne tax .—This is an old Mahratta impost much modi¬ 
fied and considerably reduced in 1873, Till this year it was 
virtually a tax on all incomes excepting those derived solely 
from agriculture, that fall below tbe limit of tbe Income tax, 
but exceed lis. 100 (formerly Ks, 7-3). Wbile in 1870-71 tbo 
number of tax-payers was 281,114, it was 143,330 in 1871-73, 
and tbe income fell off by 22 per cent. The relief afforded to 
the poorer classes has, however, been so great and lias given such 
.satisfaction that its purchase lias been cheap,,. 

Cotton. 

In 1872-73 the eultivatiou and export of cotton may be .sni*! 
to have found their level, owing to the revival of the culture in 
the Southern States of America. The quantity and the value 
of the staple exported from all India in the three years ending 
31st March 1873 arc .seen from tho.se iigures 


_• . .—- — 

Quantiiy. 

Twelve moatbs ending Slst Mareb. ; 

1870 71. 

t ■ 

187U72. 

Wm 

Hengal ' ' ... Lbs, 

Ilombay ... ... i> 

.Sind ... ... ... ,• 

n.-idras ... ... ,, 

British Burma ... 

Total ... 

Bengal ... '■ ■■;; ... Its 

Bonibay „ 

•■^iud. .... „ 

Madias ... # ... ,, 

Biitisii Burma ..ri; ... ,, 

: , ■ ' — •> '■ 

7,86,62, iS4 
43,.30,61,674 
2 00.69 ,.'146 
4,06,26.770 
31,80,590 

16,44,76,4161 
64,04 04 613 
1,63,44,1€9 
7..37,71.643 
1.53,48,741 

7,07 32,61.*-: 
34,48,62,7).": 
J,10 13 62.;; 

. ;6,57.83 3(57 
1,28,11,921 


|||SR||p9|||^|||^u 

49,42.14,447 

Frt7«e. i 

2.02,01.612 
15,62,10,658 
67 67.094 
l,Ol%2.6r)() 
12.06,474 

4,08.69.556 

14.82,07.871 

43,86.758 

1,68,49,419 

09,11.194 

1,77,91,297 

10,i3,74,74s! 

31.82,317' 
.J/>3'78,7991 
,;4i-'2t,98,92lj 

19,46,08,088 

31:^7,24,297 

14.02.21,082 
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T,ie .liijjliGsl: i)rice paid for ludian cotton was in 1864-65, or 
37i miriious sterling. The largest quantity exported was in 1800, 
wlicn Great Britain alone took 1,847,768 bales (4001bs.) of In¬ 
dian against 1,102,743 of American and 738,553 of other kinds. 
A vjuttou Conimissioiier witn the Goveiniuent of India., and 
a Cotton Department in Bombay, continued to give special atten¬ 
tion to the cultivation and cleaning of the staple. It is irnpossi- 
Llo to arrive at the quantity used in India itself. Chiefly in 
Bombay, but also Calcutta, the number of steam mills and gins 
continued to increase. 

Jute.’ 

Wliat cotton is to Bombay jute has gradually become to 
Bengal since the Crimean war stopped the export of Russian 
lihro.s. In 1873 the lieutenant Governor appointed an Englisli 
merchant and a Native Deputy Collector commissioners to 
report on the cultivation and export. In 1871-72 raw jute to the 
value of £4,113,943 was exported from Calcutta to countries be¬ 
yond India, chiefly to Great Ihitaiu, besides £182,(KM) value of 
jute cloth and bags called gunny. Some raw jute, and amuck 
larger (piantity of jute cloth and bags, to the value of upwards 
of half a million sterling, go to Burma and other British Indian 
pol l,,'.), making the whole jute export of the value of nearly five 
millions sterling. 'I'liis st;i.ple is entirely tlie produce of Bengal 
I’roper, growing, it is believed, in )io other part of the world 
and it ha.s been increasing very laigi-ly of late years, in oorres- 
])ondence with increased demand an(l large increase of pnee. 
The bulk of the jute comes from tlic iiorlh-easlern districts., 
but it i.s now extensively cultivated iu the districts round 
Calcutta, as any traveller in the rainy season niay observe. 
Tiie extension of the cultivation, togetiier with two bumper 
crops in succes.sion, has led to tire market being almost glutted, 
and to a considerable fall of price. 'I’be rnamifactnre of gunny 
bags and ftlotb from jute is a very flourishing industry. It ein- 
jrloys several thriving mills, whiclr supply Burma, America, and 
other places with bags. To Europe the jute at present goes mw, 
and is there manufactured. C ;■ 

The following shews the export of jut^ and its manufacture 
in each of the..i^roe years ending 31&t March 1873:— 

yoL.xvii. ' ax 
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Tilt Export of JuU, 



... . 

(}ti-ntihj 


• 1 


To 

1870-71. 

1871 72. 

1873 73. 


United Klngidom 
eruerioa 

Other Countries. 

... Cwts. 

II 

• »e tt 

SJ.«:t,99l 

4.77-,4.18 

19,014 

49,-19,748 

1(1.40.527 

1,23,638 

ffi 14 670 

M e'lS 1)1);: 
1,77,241) 


Total 

••• M 

37,51,1188 

61.33,813 

70,8(1,912 j 

Jute Bett «, 

Vitliie. j 

United Kingdom 
.America ... ' 

Other Countries 

... Ks. 

... ,4 

l». 11 

2,29,41 378 
2:,4ii.:W3 
93,800 

3,62,40 .328 
61.t!'i,955 . 
7,65,798 

3,49,21,«3ri. 
64,70 405 
lti,3u,lSi> j 


Total 

••• II 

2,67,75,529 

4,11,73,081 

4,14,25,176 j 


Qmniity. j 

\ 

America 

Settlements 

Anatralia 

Other countries 

... No. 

I* 

• • l» 

r 

»» 

41,51.3-e 
00 » 
4.45.700 
7|04.d68 

24,70,^00 
11,40 HC5 
6.37 .*<35 
8,6.1.781 

1 

18 5n.5'>0 
la.JI U67 
] j,2; 200 
]3,13,5ih« 


Total 

••• »» 


61,13,421 

61,05,275 

Gunuf Baga. ,, . 

i Viilne. 


America 

Straits ..ettlomeuts 
Auairaliu 

Other Oountrica 

«e* dS. 

••• »( 

fi.7fl,433 
3.98,334 

1,85,235 

8 98.383 
8,34.051 

1 «8 125 
2,30,700 

8,0R.114 ; 
6,49 240 , 
3 80,567 i 
3/54,030 1 


Total 

*1 

13,02,860. 

11,51,362 

10,31,957 j 

1 


1 QuauiUi/^ 1 


America 

Other Ouantriea 

... Pieces 

••• » 

8.76,069 

3,S10 

1,50.818 

1,373 

60. 01 1 
3.7)'; ! 

eiB»ny CloUui : 

Total 

•e* II 

8,78 579 

1,52,191 

64,347 

1 Value, \ 

•r 

America ... 

Oiher Countries 

... Ms. 

II 

2J|Or.,S43 

15,747 

6,69.637 

8,694 

2,37 472 
J2,6.S5;. 


Total 

•** n 



, 2,60, Ifio 

Tvtlne anil BQjpe 


i CwtK. 

1 iia. 

2.707 

83,207 

9.107 

63,993 

i.n? 

• 13,3116 


y Tea. 

Kot less remarkable ia the increase in the growth and export 
of Tea, chiefly from. Bengal, within a few years. The export 
for three years has beeir as follows:-- 
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Ttd Erpori. Cuhivailon in Bengal. 



1 (Jiiiinlit;/. 

To j 

1S70-71.. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

United Kingdom 

• •• 

1.31..37.158 

1,69,97,50.3 

1,75.22 301 

Oilier Couutriea 

»«* f* 

i'a,074 

1,89.705 

2,67,010 

Total 

••• •» 

1,32 32,232 

1 

1,71,87,328 

1.77,89,911 



Value. 

United Kingdom 

... Ba. 

1,11,22 003 

1,43 68,597 

1,53 85,S90 

O.ber Countries 

... ,, 

82,409 

1.01,-49 

■ 1,91.017 

Total 

! 

1.12,05,167 

1 45,40,846 

1.57,76.907 


Bengal .—Tea is cultivated in Assam, Cachar, Sylliet, Chitta¬ 
gong, Dnijeeling, and Cliotu Nagpore. ,3n the Davjeelitig dis¬ 
trict, partly in the hills and partly in the Tetai under the hills, 
tiicM-e are 02 gardens, of which 13 were newly opened during 
1S71, and the outturn of tea was 2,C05,S21ibs., as compar¬ 
ed with l,798,230ibs. iu the previous year. The en¬ 
tire acreage held as tea gardens was 58,490J acres, of 
which 12,305 acres had been brought into cultivation, Tho 
business gave employment to 43 European and 202 Native 
supervisors, and an average of 9,291 labourers. In the dis¬ 
trict of Dacca there are only two gardens; in Sylhet there 
are sixteen, with an area of 21,408 acres, of which 3,620 were 
iu cultivation during 1871-72, and, which yielded 404,659t'bs, 
of lea, and 232 inauuds 20 seei's of tea seed. In Cachar 
there are 121 gardens, and the total area of land taken up for 
cultivation is 239,087 acres, of which only 23,081 acres are ac¬ 
tually undef cultivation. The outturn of tea ih 1871 was 
5,217,75Sites., against 4,006,822lbs. iu the [)receding year. The es¬ 
timated yield for 1 * 72 is 5,406,4UUlbs. The average number of im¬ 
ported labourers employed was 18,623, of which 2,^91 were new 
labourers. One factory has been closed, and six have been opened 
during 1871-72. Tea is cultivated in Chittagong, but in no other 
district of the Chittagong division, though in the opinion of 
the local efficers tea might well be grown in the neighbouring 
territory of the Rajah of Uill Tipperah. In Chittagong, includ¬ 
ing the Hill Tracts, there are 21 gardens; the area of land under 
tea is 1,497 acres, and the oiitturn of tea was 3l3,758lbs. 

In Assam, taking the whole province, 6,257,643lbs. of tea were 
manufactured daring 1871, against 5,504,695lbs. of the y^tr be- 
fore, showing an increase of 752,984lb8; There were 295 
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open, and tlio ■nliolo cxienh of land ludd iiiidc'v tin. dillet’i iit t> - 
Junes wa,s 2.']5,bail acres, of whicli 31,o(>o were i\ uorted to bo 
iiinler cnltivatiou ; and tlio aTorage monthly miinber of lahonrers 
(both imported and local) employed j^uring the year in the jno- 
vince was 05,703, of whom upwards of 20.000 were iinporled la¬ 
bourers. Twenty concerns cultivated additional laiid, the total 
increase being 1,4'70^ acres. The days of rash spceulation have 
passed for the present, and there is no doubt that fair profits are 
derived on the capital laid out. In the opinion of the Commis¬ 
sioner team Ids division has a blight future before it. 

In lt>72 the returns show 1-7 new g.udous opened and 3 closed. 
To meet the increased dernaud for labour 6,943 fresh coolies 
Aveve imported as against 3,046 in the preceding year. Tlio 
number of cotitract labourers in Assam at the eud of the year, 
was 24,002, against 20,853 at the beginning. 'J’he mimhi'i- of 
local or time-expired labourers who engaged thcmsolvos local:y, 
was equal to about iiuie-tenths of the whole number whose con¬ 
tracts expired during the year ; the proportion was somewhat 
smaller in 1871. It certainly speaks well for the general In-at- 
ment of the coolies that so many ro-engago voluntarily when 
their original contracts are over. The death rate oii the average 
strength was 4'12 per cent., or '14 percent, below the average 
of tho"^ preceding year. Tiio death-rates among contract lahoni- 
ers in the several tea prodneiug provinces compare as fullow.s:— 

1870. 1871. 1S72. 

Assom ... S percent. -I'L’B iisreollf. 412 per cent. 

(echar ... 2-22 „ 2 11 „ 2-8 „ 

Sylbet ... i-n „ l-()7 „ 3-38 „ 

This shows that Assam is still in this respect far behind the 
other provincc.s. The death-rate was highest in the gardens of 
Dur rung and North Lnkimpore, and in the small jungly garden.-; 
near the frontier. In the gardens of ICamroop and Durning, 
and ill many Seehsaugor gardens, the death-iato was satisfactori¬ 
ly low. But among the newly-imporlcd coolies there was a great 
deal of mortality. Cholera, too, prevailed during the year— 
more so, say some of the planters, than has been kiiowu for many 
years, lu JS72, as in the preceding year, the Chutia Nagpore 
coolies fared best of all ; the coolies from the Upper Provinces 
-were the next best, while among Bengalee coolies the death-rate 
was nearly 50 per cent, higher than it wa.s among these. Yet 
the planters of Upper Assam usually indent for Bengalees or 
Chutia Nagpore coolies rather than for meu from the Upper 
Provinces. The Coinmissionor and the majority of the inspeet- 
ing officers report that “the labourers are, as a rule, remarkably 
contented and well off,” The progress of the tea culture iii 
Assam and the experience of Darjeeling, led the Lieutenant 
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<.;lo\ei :*M' to pfoposo tiiat free recruiting hliOiilJ be trictl, at least 
ill C ;liar ivliieli Koeuual to be ready lor it. 

Til lie Cliiitia Nagpore district the fexperiineut of tea cultivatloa 
lias iK-en tried only on a small scale and wiili no groat success, tlio 
.soil and climate not being .so moist as in tlie TJastern disti ict.s. 
In Hazareebaiigh there are (bree tea gardens ; in one the land 
under cultivation bs 320 acres, in anotber 224 acres, and in tlio 
third 160 acres, and tbe outluin of tea in 1871 was 71,o0.5tbs. 
In Lobardugga tberc are two gardens, llotwar and Palandu, but 
tbe area of laud under tea cultivation in them is not given in tbe 
Commissioner’s report. 'J'lie orittnrn at Palandu in 1871 was 
17,92{)it)s,, as compared with ll,89()fbs. in tbe previous year. 

North-Wedet'n Provinra -^.—No statistics for 1871-72 arc 
given. Tbe China tea plant is cultivated, as at Darjeeling, by 
.several planters near Altnora, Nyueo-Tal and Debra Doou, but 
no statistics of the private gardens have been published. 'J he 
planters arc known to sell much green tea for the jC'eutral Asian 
market. 

Tha Finyah .—At the clo.so of 1872 there were 7,732 acre.*?, 
li'ld by 13 English and }~> Native pioj)rietor.s. Of this area 
3.292 acres yielded 428,()56lb.s. of tea. of which one-third was 
green. 'J’lio average produce per acre was ISOlbs. hiitrthc8 
best plantations yielded as mucli as 230lbs. The outturn has 
nearly doubled in four years owing as much to improved culture 
as to tlio gradual maturing of plants. One manager in Kooloo 
])hiuts a considerable area with grain crops and pays bis labourers 
in kind. Coolies are abundant at from Its. 4 to 4-8 a month, and 
the relations between capital and bibonr continue to be p^leasant. 
The ]uwc.st elevation at which an estate is situated is 2337 feet, 
and the highest elevation of any estate .3,.50() feet. There i.s, how¬ 
ever, only one estate at so high an elevatian, the next highest i.s at 
4,5u0 feet, and the geuorulity of the e.states are at elevations be¬ 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 feet. Hot winds are not known in the 
Kangia Valley, and between tbe montins of Maich and October 
tbeie is considerable moi.st beat, accompanied by a rainTail 
of, on the average, 110 inches in tlie year at J’alampoor, The 
great Dhouladhar or snowy range of Chuuiba, on the slopes of, 
which, or in the vallc}' below, the tea estates are situated, be- 
sido.s apparently arresting the pa.ssagc of clouds and causing 
ili^ to exhaust tlieir rain more copiously in tbe valley below, 
inovides great facilities for irrigation in tbe numerous mouutaia 
btre.'uns auci torrents fed from perennial snow's. Ileasonable 
facilities exist for tbe transport of teas exported from the; dis¬ 
trict. Camels-arid carts, though rather scarce, are proourable ia 
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jiiost seasons, and on these teas lor export and for the EtirojiGan 
jiiailcet. are convened to the plains, the nearest railway station 
being Jiduudhar, a dis*ai)ce of about lit) miles from the ecntie 
of the plantations. Native tiaders, who generally purchase the 
coarser teas, black and green, make their purchases at the Fac¬ 
tories, and l)ring their owt; carriage—usually mules, ponies and 
coolies. Their teas, as a rule, not being packed iu lead and 
Wooden cases but in coarse bags, tbose descriptious of caiiiage are 
found suitable. 

Tlie local Native market is improving, and is capable of 
great expan.siou. The use of tea .'is a beverage is spread¬ 
ing among all classes of natives, and the demand for the cheap 
and coarser teas becoming practically limited oulyby the extent 
of the supply. TUe great mart for the supply of teas alike 
for the native maikets throughout Uppoi’ India, and for the 
Central Asian market. Native merchants from Umrilsui-, 
and one or two from Noorpoor also, are very regular in visiting 
nil the plantations in the vallcj' at certain seasons in the yc;ir, 
and in purchasing very large supplies of (he coarser black Uas 
and of green teas, the latter for the Central Asian nuuket. 
It is not uncommon for these merchants to anticipate ihe 
production of tlic classes of teas thty require, aud to oiler to 
purchase, at fixed rates, all that may be mauufacturpd iu the 
ensuing season. The Central Asian market,.which is of great 
aud increasing importance, is fed by the operations of the 
native merchants who supply the native market generally'. 
'J'he traders from tCasteru Toorkistan, that is, the Yarkundei sj 
adhere too closely to the custom cf bartfr even to make it possible 
for them to deal direct on any extensive scale with the 
Karignt Planters. One or two of the Planters who did give, 
iu ibU9, large supplies of teas in exchange for Yarkiiudee gouds, 
would not he disposed to renew such dealings. It is, as a rule, 
the Uuiritsur mcrdiauts who secure all the teas that go 
from the Kangra Valley to the countries of Central Asia. 
Umritsur too, is ‘ most favourably situated in regard to 
its . export trade with countries to the north. It commands 
every route alike, that vid Jummoo and Kashmeer to Ladaklj and 
the Eastern Proviuces of Central Asia, as well as the route vkl 
I’eshatvar through Cabul to the great marts of Herat, Khiva, 
Bokhara aud Samai’kand ; also it coramauds the Indus Valley 
route, its exports supply the Sind merchants who trade rt«i|tlic 
Bolan Pass with Kohat aud Herat; and Indian teas are carried 
from Umritsur to Kurracliee to meet the vast trade of Beloocliis- 
tan fend of ports in the Persian Gulf. The universal custom of 
tea-drinking that prevails among all classes of inhabitants in 
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oonntricSi novUi of Britisli Indiaand in llie Provinces ofCeiifral 
creates an increasinj^ ilemaml for luiliau teas, ami tlie 
K.uigra Valicy Planters are in tlie best position to meet this 
(leinaiul. But the advance of Russia southward in Asia may 
y)c)ssit)ly, in the future, Ijuve an injurious effect upon the trade 
in Indian teas in Central Asia. Russia does and will make groat 
efforts to encourage and maintain the line of her overland tea 
trade from China vid the border entrepot, Kiachta. It is her 
object to secure the importation of China teas by this route into 
all the Provinces that come iinJor her sway in Central Asia. 
Two or three years ago, nimonrs were spread that large .supplies 
of green teas exported from India to Bokhara had been tamper¬ 
ed with, were adulterated and poisoned, the result being 
that these teas were refused sale in Bokliara, and the tea 
merchants half ruined. 'J'he teas in rpiestiou were really Chinese 
teas, and the rumour which was without foundation was attri¬ 
buted to tlie influence of Russia. Again, it is known that in 
view of the increased exportation of tlie products of her own 
lonms, Ru.ssia has greatly iucerferod with the importation of 
Briiish piece godds from India into Bokhara and adjacent Pro¬ 
vinces; in like manner it is to bo apprehended that Russia may 
interfere with the importation of Indian teas by prohibiting ihcir 
jxassage over the Oxus, or by the imposition of proliibitive ckities. 

Coffee. 

The cultivation of coffee in India is practically confined to 
the southern portion of the continent. An attempt" to grow 
coffee in Chutia Nagpore has been abandoned. The coffee 
plant in Southern India is the C'oj^ca and a native of 

Caffa in Southern Abyssinia The export during the past three 
years is seen in these figures:— 




Quantify:. 

To 


1870-71. 

1871-73. 

1872-73. 

United Kingdom 
Kiaiice 

0 liter Countries 

... Lbs. 

••• 1* 

... 

1,07.01, 

77 35.288 
60 22,617 

4,00,54,715 

96.88.523 

66,20.600 

2,53.62.024 

1,06.111,515 

40,09,166 


Total ,, 

3,34,50,426 

6,63,63,838 

4,14,62.705 



Value. 

United Kingdom. 
France 

Other Countries 

7.. Eb. 

••• 

• •• >* 

48.67.4.33 

19,45,703 

11,87,671 

1,00,01.968 
22,13 615 
14,73.905 

. 72,31,952 
26,55^3 


Totitl > 

80,00,899 

1,36,89,488 

1,1^,S6,^8 



CoJj\.e, Cinchona. 


Jti (lip yoars previous to llicse tlic export lias boon ^ 


Year. 

Madras Presidency. 

All fiidi.a. 




ll>i> 1 

ji: 

ids. 

iC 





419,170 

« »• 

4sr> 

i.'to as 

• • • 


ti" omi s:!.'!' 

80.5 4.-y 



iscs.ea 

• •• 



l,06(l,59;i 

47,7S8,7"3 

1,1 Oi 

18Ga<70 

• • • 

• •• 

... 1 

i 

... 

3S,081,00S 

fcOl, 


In 1850-51 tlio whole export from Iiulia was valued at only 
£100,509. 

Cinchona. 

The cultivation of the Cinchona was heOTn hv Govorumeut 
on the Neilghorrics, \v.as tixteiuled to Bengal, ami has heeu 
tried with little siicco.>s by private speculators in the runjai). 

Bertijid. —'I'lie plantations were begun some nine or ten years 
ago in a long, narrow Himalayan valley near Darjei liug. 'I’he lieU, 
seedlings were planted out on the iijiper siopes, at a. level of a,I unit 
6,000 feet ulrovo the sea; the red bark, tlie yellow bark, ami oilur 
liiiown varieties of the einclioua, were till tried. As cxpei icncc 
was gained, it was found that; 5,000 feet was too high, and tiiat 
the young trees flourished better at lower elevations. Alter 
more or le.ss doubt and disappointiueut, the plantation began i-j 
thrive in 18C7-G8, and there are now about 2,000 acres of ( Jo- 
verniuciit ciuchona plautatious in which the trees are from lour 
to thirty feet high, according lotheii' age. 'I'ho tree flourishes 
be.st in the lower parts of the garden, where the elevation is 
about 2,000 to 3,t'0.> or 4,(H)0 feet above the sea. 'I'lie variel i' S 
of cinchoua which flourish best are the C. snccinihra ami 
aedisaya, but there is yet little of tlic latter, fsoiue of the bark 
sent to Europe for sale in 1S71-72 fetclied l.s. 8rf. per lb. During 
1871*72 iGt),2>5 plants of eiiichoiia suecirtibra, aud ttj.oOO of 
■calisaya were added to tbe })erinan(?ut plautatious. I'ropaga- 
tiou was vigorously carried on, and tlie seed and uursery beds 
-contained 60(),00t> young plants of the former and 14-7,500 of 
the latter species. At tbo end of 1S72-78 there were three 
millions of plants of whicit 21 luillions had been permanently 
set out. The tallest tree was oG feet high and 17 inches in girth. 
A Governrnout Quinologist was expected. 

Madras —The total exptmdituro on the Government Cin-. 
choaa Plantations from their commeucemeut in 1800 up to the 
end of March 1872 i.s stated to lutve amounted to B.s. 
6,17,194'. A first consignineut of 7,294J11)S. of dry bark wa.s 
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ilcspatcLvd to England for sale, and realized satisfactory prices, 
varying from 2s. 3d per lb. to 2s. lOd per lb. Tire total supply 
of gieon bark during ,1871-72 was. 35,072 lbs., of wliicli but 
22,243 lbs. was trunk-bark of various ages, tbe remainder being- 
bark of prunings and twig-bark siipplied for the preparation 
of Quinovin, tbe therapeutical value of wbicb drug the Govom- 
xnent were anxious to ascertain by expeiinient. It lias been 
ii.sociiained that, for European (piiuine niauufacture, the bark 
of C’. dffi.cinalis is admirably suited, it being peculiarly rich in 
quinine and easy to work ; it appears to be especially the bark 
for export to Europe. In total j’iehl of alkaloids the bark of 
i \ succirnhra is the richest, but thus consists chiefly of cinchoiii- 
dino, cinchonine, and occasionally quinidine, alkaloids which 
arc at present not of ex;,on,sivc therapeutical use. 'I'hc ino.st 
remarkable point about the plants of C. cedieupa is the great 
numlier of varieties, displaying almost every habit; the hark of 
one of those varieties is found to lie of excellent quality and far 
belter suited for the mamtl’acture of quinine than that of O. 8uc- 
elruhra. Of the new varieties of C. pitaycasis 900 seedlings wero 
jdanted out and 12,213 propagated. Of C. angtistifoUa (lancco- 
lata) the number planted amounted to 1,000 and the nuinher 
liroiucated to 4,124, whilst 2,750 plants ot C. calisaya xievo 
added to the Neddivvuttum Plantation. 

Other Staples- 


I'hc rapid growth of the principal staples of cultivation in 
the last twenty years may be seen from this comparative table of 
c.x|)orts: — 


Exports. 

1850-SI. 

18S4-e5. 

1867-68. 

1872-73. 




S 

£ 

* 

£ 

t-ofTf*© 

... 


loo.rioo 

801,MS 

846,601 

1,128,549 

Uoiton, 

lUw 

... 

3,474,780 

37,573.«;(7 

19,188,674 

14,622,loa 

Holton, 

Uooda ... 



04:1, MO 

768,168 

402.493 


••• 

... 


1 8«»,Ul 

1.8-13 926 

3 428,824 

llif.n 

••• 

> 


( 5 573,&37 

8,700.719 

6,703,468 

VV hojit 

and ffrain*.. 

( 


{ «82,871 

2:iO,J178 

8]2.fi03 

H ic:AB kkud bkius... 


725 236 

l,(>oa.079 

2 021.416 

Jnio 


... 


1.307,8444 

1,810,545 

4,142.548 

1 'piiim 

••• 


6,4i)DJ35 

».911.tK)4 

12,187,785 

11.420,279 

S'uulft 



339.514 

).912.483 

2,160,711 

1.668,241 

r-tiIc.BaW ... 



1,16.5,901 

1,496,768 

1,266,3.56 

■'uu-ar 

••• 

Tt- 

1,823,9US 

765,U0 

9:1,113 

491?,.S71 

ro:i. 



... 

... 

70f».50l 

J,(»77,(|9l 

Woo!, I 

aw 

... 

C8,2SS 

1,161,002 

534,985 

838,642 


J T 


Ton XVU. 
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CHAI’TKKII. 

TRADE, CUSTOMS, AND STAMPS. 

Stamps- 

The Tvliole Stamp revenue of India in the year 1871-72 nr;:; 
£2,476,333 derived from trade and litigation chiefly, and not in¬ 
cluding postal and telegraph stamps. 

Customs- 

The Customs revenue was £2,675,990 in 1871-72 omitting tlie 
salt and opium duties. The revenue stood at tlie exceptiumdly 
high figure of £2,851,909 in 18G1-G2, when the high duties caused 
hy the financial pressure of that year were in force. The great 
increase in the value of the export trade aud import bullion trade, 
cau.sed by the American War, did not affect the revenue. 
In 1^68-09 the revenue was nearly as high as in 18Gi-G2, 
although the duties had been reduced from 20 aud 10 lo 74 
and 5 per cent, aud at least 130 articles had been relieved 
of duty, The revenue, in detail, has been as follows since 
3863-64:-- 


* 

lS6S-6t. 

1804.es. 

(865-66. 

1860-67, 

(E.evei; 

months.) 

1867 

1668 69i 

1869 70. 

lS7(-7.. 

Sea CaetoBis—' 
Importt— 

Britleb. Burma 
Bengal , 

Uaurac . ... 

Bomba; ■ . ... 

* 

£ 

SR,72V 
0(18.«« 
lOU.UO- 

£ 

SS.-liO 

6S6,!i32 

111,887 

70S,7(ia 

£ 

44,95-7 
672 747 
121 847 
080,097 

£ 

45,06!! 
682,22.7 
127.000 
6.'.-,654 

'£ 

57,904 

805,70* 

l*7,8;ii. 

762,027 

S 

74,100 

87.7,050 

160,212 

802.724 

£ 

5(1,198 
708 43; 
lth7.83‘) 
77d,*iU7 

£ 

8ibhG.j(f| 

07 1,991 j 

1 

Total .. 


1,413,748 

1,619,046 

1,510,8U 

1,833,531 

1,012,992 

1,705,075 

1,709.,MM' 

Srpoytt— 

British Burma ... 
Bengal 

llailras ... 

Bombaj; ... 

129.R30 

71,722 

77,838 

60,7{iu 

H1555 

70,308 

63,388 

75,707 

174,877 

62,099 

41,435 

141, 

247,237 

4S,07y 

209,427 

235,61)4 

101,479 

58,881 

144,519 
198,979 
U0,7s8 
48,lu5 

223.192 

204,921 

303.68‘J 

50,42'. 

Total ... 

058,141 

644,770 

535,324 

344,109 

522,764 

605,481 

482,391 

042,-.27 

Warthou»e and Wharf 
mis— 

British Surma 
Buiigai 

Bouibaj ... 

8i!2 

6,7»7 

OUR 

9,251 

2,185 

4,744 

1,702 

*6,053 

740 

7,180 
1,745 

968 

8,767 

3,065 

1,989 

6,946 

5,64.5 

1 621 
3,727 
7,798 

Total .» 

6,667 

11,436 

6,506 

6,793 

8,87if 

12,780 

18,679 

13,140 

Carried OTor ... 

3,176,853 

3,090,860 

3,059.476 

1.861,718 

2,365,170 

2,531,253 

2,261,646 

2,424,W2 

























Early Trade of India. 


SdS 



18(!3-6r 

180465 

1865-66 

1860-67. 

(ISlevon 

mouths.) 

1867 68 

1863-63 

1SG3-70 

1870.71. 

nrouffilt forwanl 

JSuriBfl 

.Alttiljhs 

liouil.iiy 

Easlorn SettlonifiUts 

Total ... 

jLaml Ciisioius— 
j 0 rVciTiiiftiitof India 

1 (Vntral l^rtiviiicea ... 

1 W. iTov'iucea ... 

} r«iiiju!) .. 

j Slttdiaa 

Livmbay 

' Bcrar 

Total of Customs... 

£ 

- 1,631 
6,860 
i.oai 
13,073 

£ 

2,009.980 

i.Rir 

8-2 

2.460 

15.702 

£ 

2,059.470 

1.761 

0,ti26 

25.084 

£ 

1,661,713 

1.184 

3.004 

2.805 

17,020 

£ 

2365.170 

647 
3.053 
3 360 
12,300 

£ 

2,531,253 

404 

2,350 

2,489 

8,878 

£ 

2.261.645 

692 

3.138 

2.382 

10,271 

£ 

2.424.833 

832 

S,0J6 

3,604 

10,6.0 

21,1171 

JIBS 

2 ',070 
4811 

030 

24,022 

358 

19,460 

15,825 

16,473 

19,16-> 

22,311' 

21,160 

S6,3o<j 

26,180 

... 


... 

... 

1,3H 

2‘,5»78 

.07,6*3 

27,0d2 

60,4.11 

84,6'.a 

, 44,768 

M77 

61.440 

00.4*5 

lv.375 

*4,086 

47,797 

81,413 

10.675 

6.300 
71.2811 
' 94,2*8 

1S70» 

7.t47 

6*488 
55,994 
. 58.09S 
15.414 
7.886 

<”772 

49.8S9 

70.144 

17,476 

0.636 

30.,Wl 
4y.sos 
82,6 i;l 
18.266 
6.0'17 

185.860 

175,813 

184,176 

143.971 

104,002 

10^259 

145,677 

81.502 

161,067 

37,920 

bssbi 

mi 

r 234,041 

- • 

2.296,!)2f» 

.’,273,857) 

1 

2,030,864 

1,578,632 

2,602,755 

2,428,185 

2.610.789 


'J lic East India Compan}’-, thougli established in 1599, ex- 
ported only 4,620 tons in 11 vessels to India, the South Sea 
and China in 1089. Frdin 1796-90 to 1S34-33 the trade was 
as lollows- » 


170.1-06 

1805-06 

lsi;M4 

J8rM.24 

18.3;i-;}4 

1864-35 


Ships. 


170 

210 

222 

22S 

339 

223 


Tous. 

1 Imports. 

Export*. 

Total. 

5r,69e 

£ 

£ 

£ 

82,814 


77,192 

2 206,068 

i 645,100 

0,911,771 

87.524 

3,936,705 

6.279,8.3.3 

10,210,598 

124 1 (JO 

2,509.445 

5,552.034 

8,121,479 

120,035 

2,949,431 

4,590,902 

7,440.333 


In the subsequent thirty years, or in 1866-66, the trade 
reached its highest point in value, £123,813,004. In 1866-67, 
from a fall in the inflated price of cotton, it stood at £95,440,109, 
and in 1869-70, it reached the healthy level of £100,395,055. 
Since that year the value has fluctuated, but the average may 
be taken as, for foreign, commerce a hundred millions sterling 
annually, and for coasting, twenty-five mUlions, or 125 millions 
in all. ■ 
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Total ol Merchandisa » Troaauro. 


tears. 



Exports. 

H 



« 

£ 

£ 

1R34 3S 

1835-36 

1836 37 

1837-38 

383839 

••s ••• 

••• 

6.154,130 
«,«38 313 
7.673,167 
7,073.673 
8,351,695 

8,188,103 

11,214,004 

13 501,117 
11,583,187 
13,133,675 

14.342,202 

IS.l-ii.OlG 

21,077,374 

19,256.009 

20,a7'l,370 

Annual Avirage 

«*• 

7,315,963 

11,332.699 

18.038,553 

183910 
)8« 41 

1H41-43 

184-i 43 

18i3-41 ... 

... 

7,776,500 
10,802,193 
9,629,9 <1 
ll.i»16,*-05 
13,618,476 

11,333,268 

13.8:!3,009 

14 310,293 
13.707 631 
17,099,654 

19.109,708 

24.024.262 

23.97 '.liKi 
248M.5>0 
31,613,000 

Annua.1 Averagi 


10 463,593 

14,262,661 

24,700,124 

1814 45 

181640 4«. 

1840-47 . ... 

1847-48 

1848*49 

•f» •• 

14,508,637 

11,583.438 

]1,H(>6,r>H6 

lo,/i7i,yo7 

18,049,307 

17,697.053 

17.814,701 

16,0611,300 

14,733,485 

18,Oo8,244 

32 203, *89 

2 9 428.169 

27 905.892 
2n.3<'9,4l2 
31,177.551 

Annual Averagi 

... 

13,209,375 

16.903.648 

29,301,923 

1819-50 

1830-51 

185153 

1852 53 

1853 64 

::: z 

13,696.096 
1537(»,697 
17,398,519 
16.908,840 
16,994,616 ^ 

]S,2.S3,541 
185700,438 
20,79R,d42 
20,519 862 
20,778,437 

31.980,289 

3-i,o;o,o3.'> 

3«.090.891 
8«,-133.103 
36,773,053 

Annual A^irage 1849-60 

.16,851,839 

30,017,135 

85,EOS,161 

is-it-ss .,, 

1855-56 ' ••• 

1856 67 

1B37S8 

1B5S 60 *. ••• 

**• 

••• 

14,770,928 
- 25,244,782 
28.60H.8S4 
31,003,065 
84,545,660 

20,194,268 

2.3.640,<i4-i 

2rt,591.879 
28,278,474 
80,582,298 

34.005 186 
48.885,•>*.:« 
65,20(>,!63 

69 371,539 
077,918 

Annual Averagi 

.. 

30,653,643 

25,847,471 

52,700.013 

185060 

1800 01 «. 

1861- 63 

1862- R3 

18G3G4 


40,622,103 

34,171393 

87,272,417 

4^1.141,351 

50,108,171 

28,889.210 

34,090,154 

37.000,397 

48 970,785 
66,895,884 

69,511,1113 

(18.260.947 

74,272.814 

92,113.1.76 

117,004,005 

.Snnuat Avtrage 

«ai 

41,002,967 

43,169,286 

81,233,063 

mi-es 

1005-66 

1800-67 

1007-68 

lBb8-G9 

«•* 

49.514.275 

56,156.529 

43,237,332 

49.fi60.A2B 

61,1-46,096 

6B 471.701 
67.656,475 
50,202.777 
51,478.005 
54,457,745 

113,986,060 

]2:!.S13,(iU4 

95,4111,109 

106,603.841 

Annual A-virage 


49,314,735 

67,064,703 

106,979,437 

1869 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872.73 

.*» • • 

... ... 

.*• ••• 

46,883,327 

88,858.729 

42,067,660 

35,817,100 

83,613,728 
67.552 689 
64.661.639 
56,526,794 

300.395,6'5 
96,411.319 
307,819,499 
82,348,986 

Annual hvgtagi 

«*f •so 


.,.. 

09,117,453 
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Distinguishing Mercliandise and Treasure since 1850-51 we 
liave the following:-— 


Tea™, 

Mercliandiso. 

Treasure. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1850-51 

««• 

... 

11,553,789 

18,104,139 

3,811,800 

• 4» - 

1851-52 


... 

12,240,-190 

19,879.24? 

6,052,057 

4.. 

1 1852-.53 

• t* 

... 

10,070,803 

20,404,032 

0.831,375 

1,055,228 

••• 


... 

11,122,000 

19,295,139 

4,871,953 

1,483,290 

1851S5 

• •9 

... 

12,7.2,071 

18,927,222 

2,028,250 

1,207,03.3 

I Annual Average 


... 

11,517,095 

19,340,070 

4,619.089 

701,111 

• 1S.55 00 

«*• 

... 

13,943,494 

23,039,239 

11,801,288 

001,176 

1S5(; 57 

.. 

... 

14,194,687 

23,338,451 

14,413,097 

1,263,120 

lfJ57-53 


1.. 

15,277,029 

27,450.03) 

. 15,815,430 

822,438 

1858-59 

• ** 


21.728,579 

29,802,871 

12,817,071 

609,427 

lSi9-C0 

fM 

«.* 

24,205,140 

27,900,203 

10,336,963 

929,007 

Annual Average 


••* 

17,881,880 

20,731,163 

14,140,801 

855,095 

1 

18C0-61 


... 

23,493,710 

32,970,005 

10,077,077 

1,119,640 

]8fil ft2 ... 

... 

... 

2*2,320,432 

36,3]7»042 

14,951,985 

083,3,i-O 

IStlifOa 

... 

•.. 

22,032,384 

47,859,016 

20,608,967 

1,111,140 

IfUrj-fvt 


• *. 

27,145.590 

05,025,449 

22,902,581 

1,270,435 

1364-55 .M 


••• 

28,150,923 

08,027,018 

21,303,352 

1.444,776 

Annual Average 

• II 

... 

24,7-18,029 

50,159,950 

18,092,792 

1,135,851 

1805-00 

• •I 


29,599,228 

66,401,123 

20,567,301 

2,1G5,.352 

1800-07 


... 

80,039,231 

47,729,012 

14,598,061 

2,473,105 

1S07-GS 


... 

37,902,500 

48,501,478 

11,057,908 

1,041,338 

1808-09 

• •1 

k 

•*. 

35,990,142 

63,002,165 

15,155,954 

1}39^|580 

Annual Average 

•II 

•H 

31,090,958 

65,802,871 

17,017,777 

• 1,801,831 

1869-70 

• >« 

neii 

32.927,620 

62,471,676 

13,955,807 

1,042,353 

1870-71 

• •• 


33,413,900 

55,331,825 

6,444,823 

2,220,764 

1871-72 

!•• 

• •* 

81,083,747 

03,186,647 

11,673.813 

1,476,092 

1872 73 

•** 

•*. 

31,200,575 

55,228,697 

4,550,586 

1,39^097 
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The Specie Trade oj India. 


Value of Cold and'Silver imported from and exported lo-Foreign 
Countries at Torts in Urituh India in each year from 18154 
to 18G9. 


-—ir- 


Imports. 


Exports, 


Tears, 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Tutal. 

j 

183t.35 

183i 31! 

I33ii :i7 

••• 

••• 

•so . 

£ 

l.DTU.iiTO 

2.o;J«{.- 57 

2 640,' 541 
3,010,800 

£ 

l.fl7C..570 
2.20!) 589 
2,l'3li.037 
2,1140,('31 
8,010,890 

« 

20),900 

11.3,873 

203,933 

840,-228 

347,830 

£ 

}Ui 

AnnuOtl Av&edf!^ 


2,371,027 

2,374,027 

26.3.370 

253,370 

183»-40 

3 iS-jo 41 

184UW 

1 S 1 li 453 et* 

lS4:i-44 

•** 

••• 

. ••• 

*** ' 

1,94.5,203 

l,78t),23:J 

2,189,812 

8.002,108 

4,870,403 

1,94.5.203 

1,780,253 

2,180,312 

8,002,408 

487l),*u3 

470,27* 

!li;B,4t.).5 

6i3.oi;4 

413.790 
■ 1,046,814 

470.27.*! 

oti'), •! S-i 

hlij Im!-]. 
4.i.'».70« 
l.Olo.bll 

Annual AvMft 

MS 

2,890,740 

2,800,740 

602, 

080 

602,080 

IS (4 *5 
mii-46 

. ••• 

4 2i?.4a 

2,604. J 74 

4.212.4*1 

3,094.174 

1,100,839 

813,988 

I,K)S.?^n0 

I84S 47 

1S4? 48 . ... 

1848 4!> 

in* 

£ 

832,839 

1,04.8.778 

1,401,7*8 

£ 

2,0j<7,082 
222.1 >5 
2,71).S,(i3S 

2 939.921 
1.970 Oils 
4,200,370 

« 

fi.,830 

£ 

70S.S33 

1,410.370 

2,484,72* 

711.723 

1,4211 

2,337,37)* 

Annual Avetage 

«*• 

••• 


3,203,676 

•*• 

... 

1,320,228 

18iUI)0 ... 

lB5i {>3 • ••• ' '• 

1^5 O-Ii '' 

v 

• 4» 

1,1.59.548 
1,133.310 
1,3:!,8 778 
1,311.100 
1,078,708 

2,233,703 
2.«5il,498 
3,718 280 
3,490 8;: 
8,770,0*3 

3,39.5, ."to 
8'8! 1,808 
3,052,(1.58 
0,831,338 
4,819,31)1 

43,653 

2,016 

71,106 

10.8,805 

17,3«5 

902.186 

639,273 

847,923 

886,203 

1,464,899 

1,90-1 7 19 
5I1.2.'«) 

' O.D.iWS 
l,93t.90.S 
1,182,101 

,<nn«ol Kvtragt 

••• 


8,673,288 

i,;a7.97S 


959,897 

1,090,253 

]8a4 £3 

18S0 38 

IS.38 37 

1837 .38 

1858-39 

• •• 

882.721 

2,308.3.53 

2,170,"()2 

2,8.30.084 

4,437,389 

1,145,137 
8,792,71)1 
12,337,0113 
12 98.5.332 
8,379,01)2 

2,027.853 
11,301,HO 
1*,413 097 
1,5,815,410 
12i817,031 

151.431 

2 108 
84.788 
47,011 
10,886 

1,116,537 

698.418 

1,164,448 

700,384 

061,339 

co(»,;>2t! 

siJvjyo 

6C:»,2ati 

Aimral kvasgt 

• •• 

2,600,000 

8,708,130 


69,2*6 

889,227 

018,472 

1859-00 

1SRU-61 

180162 

1802.03 

1803*64^ 

• •• 

4,288,0.37 

4,242,441 

5.190,432 

6881.600 

8,925,412 


10. . 350.903 
10,077,077 
14,931,977 

20.. 508,»07 
22,902,381 

3,803 

8,872 

6,097 

83,410 

27,106 

921,303 
1,100,627 
676,089 
1,077 244 
1,240,450 

925,100 

1,110,499 

081,)J9)) 

1,110,0.54 

1,207,3.50 

Annual Averagi 

«•» 

6.906,678 

11,186,936 

17,091,513 

16,040 


1,020,194 

1801-05 ... 

1853-00 «„ ^ 

1800 07 (11 months) 
18(i7-08 ... 

1808 09 

• I* 

• f* 

9,87S,(S2 

0,372,894 

4,581,472 

4.773,921 

6,176,976 

1,498,320 
20,184,407 
e. 053,432 
6,99i),430 
9,078,978 

21,303,3-52 
20,557,301 
13,236,904.: 
11,776,374 

'16,159,964 


1,409,623 

1 615,734 
1.092,860 
1,406.489 
1,377,966 

1,444,590 

2.'i0l<.162 

2,431.503 

1,371,946 

1,393,680 

Annual hvaagt 

... 


11,461.817 

17,617,777 

331,348 

1,480,212 

,801,664 

1 


























The Trade of B jigaL 


soa 


> 


Tlie* followii.g Ifiblcs sliow tlio foi-cign tnulo of cacli ProviiiCG 
and also iLe couutiies »vitli wliicli India trades, from 18ot-35. 
ForeiCT Trade of EaMi Province- 





Bengal, 

. 

Ysars. 


ImportB. 

. Exports, 



Merjibaiidise. 

Treasure. 

Merchaud-ise. 

Treasure, 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1S34.S5 

... 

1*999,131 

646,225 

4,092,044 

66, .555 

1 b35e:0 

• *« 

2170.301 

687,109 

6.5.37,297 

56,599 

is;r<;-37 

ft.. 

2>7.82 896 

612,527 

6,688,211 

161.551(5 

i8:i7-;:8 

ft.* 

2 >-163 905 

1,043,883 

1,219,031 

6,7(5.5.376 

140, .1:54 

1 .'■as-aD 

... 

2-632,152 

6,791,621 

162,760 

Animal Average 

• «. 

2-409,089 

842,767 

6,974.919 

117,533 

isa9-4a 


8*341,591 

1,220,787 

6,800,926 

200,017 

1S40-41 

... 

4-590,755 

918 808 

8.060,660 

146,20(1 

1841.43 


4’26-.*,910 

989.618 

8,066,384 

169,165 

1843-43 

... 

3 915,1,86 

1.6-18,712 

7,363 436 

72 <134 

1843.44 

• *. 

4 474,473 

1,75'2,376 

9.891,110 

185.7'.I5 

A jiiiuat Average 


4'116 983 

1,307 260 

8,0:50.484- 

152,821 

1841.15 

•f • 

5 933,990' 

1,581,365 

9,823,197 

396,5151 

184.5-4(1 

... 

5 232,017 

991,000 

9.815 676 

287,079 

1840-47 

•to. 

5-313 443 

1,336 229 

9,234.393 

285,405 

1847 43 

• » 

4*G71.3C1 

747,223 

7.961,857 

905,071 

1848-49 ' 


4*350.014 

1,414 600 

0,088,864 

. 780. b78 

A nnual Average 


6 101,485 

1,214 086 

9 174.597 

5 : 30,995 

184!)-.fi0 


5.283,170 

1.214 865 

10,148,939 

; 864,20(1 

1850.51 


6 113 201 

1,889 484 

9,997,528 

276 3'29 

18.5U52 


7-087,407 

2.306.470 

10,423,971 

. 263,688 

18.53-5.3 

... 

4-993,075 

3.393 987 

10,738 555 

476,376 

18.53-.54 

... 

59 673,300 

2,085 986 

10.133,304 

437.913 

Aniwal Average 

... 

6-830,5(14 

2 038*15.3 

10,288,279 

359 ()8-.* 

1 ■■54-55 

... 

'C-699 483 

64.5*124 

10,655,851 

391.566. 

18.55-56 


7-868096 

6,479-854 

12.93(5,800 

112,5:5(5 

1850-57 


7.7-13,912 

6,428 573 

12,914,542 

62«,42.'5 

1‘■57.58 

ft*. 

7,774,291 

7 186-211 

13,374,182 

. 20.5,249 

1858-59 

... 

10,596,100 

5.560-321 

14,43i;,046 

85.892 

A mmai Average 

... 

8,114,-198 

5 060-017 

12,862,284 

264.934 

1859-60 


12.947,119 

7 770-479 

12,508.490 

895;2b0 

1SOO»G1 

• *. 

12 020.634 

3 5-’9-C43 

13,198,'5569 

457.747 

1801-63 

••• 

10,2.30,394 

4.076 964 

12,9-55,001 

155,853 

1802.63 

• *« 

10,241,961 

4 737-495 

14169,023 

468 3(54 

1863-04 

«** 

10,24.3,680 

4,8.36 639 

18,040,231 

688,544 

.4 nnnal A verage 

... 

11,1-30.763 

4,990 224 

14,494,299 

481,159 

1S64-G5 

• ft 

10,757,689 

7-022-2S4 

17,759,475 

255,5121 

1SG5-G« 

• ft. 

12 877,477 

8.322.847 

19 321,388 

“■ ■ 876 0953 

IS60-07 (11 month»).Ji 

13.408,71.5' 

6,180.653 

16,866,679 

834,277 

1867-08 

.ft. 

17,507,803 

4.313 622 

19 873,6,61 

■ 332,803 

18G8 69 

... 

16.934,782 

4 390,829 

20 826,943 

439,876 

Annual Average 

• ••• 

14,197,387 

6 046,047 

18.929,681 

, 547,374 

1809 70 - 

. ••• 

14,833,4'29 

4,662,663 

20,814,448 

156.073 

1870-71 . -i’ 

• ft* 

17,055,268 

1,636,448 

22,936.479 

518,564 

1871-72 


16.789,815 

4l,09l,605 

27.627,730 

221,698 

1872 73. 


16,896,999 

1,096,552 

24,619,760 
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The Trade of Bombay. 


Team. 

Sombay iucladiog Siudh. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Merebau- 

dlKe. 

Treasure. 

Merebau* 

diso. 

, Treosorc. 




£, 

i» 

& 

£ 

1834-35 ... 



1,758,686 

1,()93,68S 

3,015.269 

21 , 8 r 8 

18:W-38 


*•* 

2,130.158 

1,34 6 686 

aMl.IVi 

19 981 

.f. 

M. 


2,157,000 

1.347,0S2 

5,273.171 

30,0 -j 

I ^37 08 ... 


.. 

1,961,612 

1.402,iM 6 

3,511,106 

«3,7<J. 

18383U 

ft. 

9» 

1,961,122 

1.660,731 

3,962,665 

y;VJo5» 

Annual Averagt 

... 


1,996,135 

1,382,260 

4,042.012 

. 61,898 

1838-40 ... 



1,806,337 

096,071 

2,833,352 

1*3,{,59 

]ti40-41 .. 


... 

6.050,252 

799.299 


j'i '.y;!) 

184l-4t? ... 


... 

2.847,328 

784,107 

4,r>IG 2.>1 

175,. 1 , 1 s 

I84--43 *... 

r*. 


3 107,237 

1,715,167 

4.8!!i;.3!)7 

1 .7, ;»•!.> 

13.3-41 ... 

... 

... 

3,691,061 

2,927,061 

0,133,712 


Annual Averagt 

•4. 

... 

2,801,643 

1,366,351 

4,548,113 

221,141 

lRU-45 ... 


— 

3.773.182 

1,982,545 

5 126,5.33 

fi lS 21 -) 

1845-48 ... 



8.004,94!) 

1,832,653 

6.801.780 


181(>-47 ... 


%±A 

2.701,417 

1,466,494 

. 4,604,897 

siJo-nort 

184r7 4& ... * 

• •• 

... 

2.040,531 

3 ,()94.i>ld 

4,073.244 

a.tfi,7u i 

1848-li) ... 

... 

... 

3,040,718 

2,672,096 

6,837,175 


t 

Annual Avaage 


«*• 

3,093,971 

1,707,681 

5,083,730 

6C0.0S9 

18J3-B0 ... 



4,110.714 

2,060,605 

6,891,376 

644,400 

1K50-51 ... 



4,04-5,704 

2^.30^.215 

6,59U.4H& 

160,819 

l«5)-52 ... 



4.246.648 

2.448.190 

7.100,475 

45*', 7^*2 

J 052-53 ... 

• a* 


4 ,236,056 

3,860,686 

7,604 404 

54l».47*J 

18B3-64 ... : 

... 

... 

4,493,918 

2,208,480 

7,198,817 

020,7-JO 

ilnimai Average 

••• 

f.l 

4,326.6)9 

2,387,985 

7,018,1£5 

5 : 0,030 

1851-65 ... 


.. 

5,058.8i.2 

1,183,913 

6,72 4,.125 



M 


4 ,7 35 ,-11 2 

4.968.947 

8.136)959 

4!7,‘-7f) 

1858.57 .. 


T- 

5 o47>'123 

6.847,637 

10.004 480 

01.v,5-i6 

1857-58 .. 

.1. 


6.147 .506 

7,464.961 

11,625,084 

5(»7.4:{l) 

4Su8-5» ... 

• «« 

... 

9,339,942 

0,410,881 

33,872,007 

419,689 

-Annual Avtrage 



6,063,227 

5,376,068 

9,970,734 

4tOS,S‘40 

1859-66 ... 



9,379,350 

7.524,320 

13,138.978 

355.300 

1800-61 

ill 

, , 

9.44S,210 

6.967,209 

17,1.00.6*3 

414, 

1861-69 ... ^ 


... 

9,40H 965 

«.48r.785 

18,622,462 

. 427,571 

1863 63 ... • 



10.197,044 

13 983,255 

20.341,868 

534.6 d 


• M 

... 

14,270,930 

16,136,139 

38,083,769 

484,965 

Annual A.iirage 


• 

10,332,902 

10,619,806 

23,667,622 

443,156 

1864 66 ... - 



14,462,860 

12,196,508 

40,532,077 

1.0R0.824 

1865-16 ... 


... 

13,969,762 

16,116,390 

3-5,743,176 

1,122.281 



... 

12,465,295' 

6,237.886 

20,7B8..Si7 

1,225,158 

18«7-68 ... 

.«• ’ 

... 

14,1H9,!J»5 

6,687.698 

25,190,379 

1,142,1.S7 

UO 868 ... * 

• ft 

... 

14,704,321 

9,627,872 

23,788,9-6 

830,09 7 

Annual Average 



13,958,465 

10,178,271 

291200,671 

1,080,109 

1809-70 .. " 



13,416,809 

8,198,864 

23.171,221 

673.318 

1870-71 ... 



11,792,651 

3,316,887 

25,091,210 

1,4(92,949 

1871-72 ... 



10,82.3,137 

6 861,114 

25 761,137 

947,914 

1872 73 ... 

... 

••• 

10,887,643 

2,789,456 

20,687,309 

986,520 
























































Trade vsith Frineipal Fordgn Countries 







































































■ I Merchandise. 


































i9i Tht Trait of Iniia. 

Analysis of the Trade of 1872-73- 

The tetal searborne tra4e shows a diminution in 1872-73 of 
12 per cent. 0 ompa,ted witli 1871-72 and>f I2f per cent com¬ 
pared with :i|i48-6^ Tliis difference is,by the 
inucli sitoa3iii,:1|%Qunt of foreign treasure 872-73 ; 

for the^tal niovemen^ in 1872r78 6A pct cent. less 

than that of and 2J per cent, less than^at 1868-^ 

whereas the metal movements in 1872-78 werb less"by 72 per 
cent. than in 1871-72 and 118 per cent, than in 1868-69, and 
this was chiefly in the foreign treasure impoi-ts, which in 1872- 
73 were 1 Si per cent, less than in 1871-72 and 282 fier cent, 
less than in 1868-69. r The difference betweep the vahtes of the 
foreign goods imported and the exports to foreign’countries— 
all trade except to ports in British Indiit'is called foreign trade 
—showed in 1872-73 that the exports exceeded the imports by 
77 per cent. ; :^e ekcess'of exports in 1871-72 was 103 per cent, 
in 18G8-69.v-;it was 47 per cent, and in 1858-59 it was 38 per 
cent, Thj| excess import in the foreign treasure trade was 251 
per cent, in 1872-73, 684 per cent, in 1871-72, 1,000 per cent 
in 1868-69 and 1,816 per cent in 1858-59, It should be ro- 
meinbered that tbe year 1858-59 w'as lb® first year in the .start 
of the foreign goods trade to mucli larger figures pin the im¬ 
ports they sprang from 15J in 1857-58 to 2l|- millions sterling 
and haVe hot gone back since ; in the exports there was a jump 
from 27| to 2^1 millions sterling and with the exception of 
1859-60, which presents a decline, they have vastly increased 
smCC.;V goods import trade of 1872-73 shows 

an increase hh 1871-72 of J per cent, a decrease on 1868-69 
of 15 per cent.—this j'ear was the largest in the import 
trade ever known ; and an increase on 1858-59 of 44 per 
cent The foreign ‘goods export trade of 1872-73 shows a 
decline of 14 per cent, on 1871-72, an increase of 4 per cent, 
on 1868-69, and an increase of 90 per cent, in 1858-59, ' The 
foreigh treasure import trade of 1872-73 shows a declinehf 154 
per oeht on 1871-72, of 232 per pent pn 1868-69, aJQ<i*of 181 
per c&nt'i on 1858-59. The foreign treasure export trade of 
1872-73 shows a decline of 14 per cent on 1871-72 and 8 per 
cent.*hJS 1868-69 buhllh increase of 93 per pent oh 1858-59. 

The following t^ble indicates wherein the great changes have 
occurred in ■ t^e forei^^^^ goods trade, as eom|^red .with 1871*72, 
and half a dectdc ago, and a decade and h half ago.:-- : 
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Analysis of tlia Trade of India. 


Of tl 10 31,| niilliona !?terliijg value of imports in 1872 fS tlio 
I f iloiiis meutioiicd in Uie table make up2o^ miilions, and of tlie 
5.5j millions sterling ’’alue of exports iu the same period the IG 
items tliere utentionod muke up about iSl 'millioiis. The figures 
of the percentage increase in both quantities and values are 
higher .than those of decrease except in one noticeable instance, 
rapeseed. There are only two articles which have declined iu 
value since 1868 9 namely metals and machines and machinery, 
which may be due to diminished trado,,of probably to a differ¬ 
ent mode of making up the account connected with railway- 
materials. The largest increase in the imports of 1873-73 com¬ 
pared with 1858-69 w.as in salt, namely 300 por cent, and ne-xt 
coul and coke 150 per cent., woollen piece goods Igd* per cent., 
cotton piece goods 80 per cent. The lowest percentage increase 
valne on the , import articles we are able to compare is 4 per 
cent.: there aie very much higher figures of incresise in tlie va¬ 
lue of the export trade, 'i'ea was almost an entirely' new article 
of indu.stry' in 18SiS-59, its export value in that ye.ar being only 
£1,866 the increase in it in 1872-73 shows 7,800 per cent. 
Next comes coffee 707 percent., then raw jute 700 per cent., 
then raw cotton 243 per cent, raw yvool 140 per cent., rice 134 
per cent., iraw silk 73 per cent., indigo Ol pef cent., the lowest 
increa'SG is 5^ per cent. Tlie comp,arisen of 1872-73 wilh 
1868-69 shows that a decrease in value has taken place iu IG 
articles, 11 import and 5 export. Of the imports the largest is 
in .metals 116 per cent., maclunes and machinery 52 por cent., 
coal and, coke 44 per cent.; the tlii-ee articles in which an in¬ 
crease has taken place are apparel 20 per coot, silk piece goods 
16 per cent., salt 14 percent., the smallest decrease w'as 3-1-5 
per cent. On the export trade the increase has been 133 per 
cent, in bides, 137 per cent, skins, 119 per cent, yaw jute, 74 
per cent saltpetre, 66 per cent, tea, 37 per cent, raw wool; tlie 
decrease was 44 per cent, in raw cotton, 1,200 per cent in rape 
seed, 17 -per cent, linseed ; the smallest decrease was 5 J per 
cent The year 1872-73 compared with lb7l-73 shows that 
there has been a decrease in value on 13 articles, 6 import and 
8 export Of the import the largest is in sugar and sugar-candy 
61 per cent.; metals 34 per cent, cotton goods 3 per cent; tho 
smallest dlecr&as6 is,'2 per cent The chief of the 8 articles in 
wdiich an increase has taken place are, woollen pieCb good.s 
44^ per cent, machines and raachineyy 27 per cent, silk 
piece goods 20| per cent, provisions per cent, the 

smallest increase was IJ per cent Of tlie 8 export articles 
in which a decrease has taken place rape s^ed is 6,000 per 
cent, raw cotton 62 per cent, linSeed. 39. per cent, oils 24 
per ceni^ coffee, 21 per cehti ' t|e gmalleet decrease is 7 per 



In 1872-73, 
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Cleared. Enlered. 


'■i08 TUt Coaling Tnii]e. Xavigat. )Jr 

. The Coastinor Trade- 


Between the various FresideuoieS 
and Trovinces. 

1570-71. 

15:1-72. 

• 

1872-73. 

V'v.iW=o^ : 

V ,- •* Jffe Vt 

Total Y»I^f of of Mercban' 

frtub' 

one CtesidijH ay *0 another ■ 

.Ditto . ; of Exports of ditto ditto 
Total Value of Imporw ’of Treaeure 
from one jPresideucy to another 
' Ditto of exporte or dittO"ditto'’h; 

Bnpees. 

Mail9;7ii7 

i»42md3T 

8,^,7!^614 

./.■’■ifcnpeeHr' 

: 9,J8;89.467 
10,7i»52,822 

2 24.40*448 
2 44,72,933 

Itupeea. 

-‘9,66.1.5,840 

11,83,92,295 

2 89,4.5,699 

2 03,26,659 


The Foreigi% Trade iiss cmried by the foHoAving vessels aud 
toueage:— :/,v^ ^^ 



f Beqgjd ... 

1 Boixiba^r V ’ ... 
■{Sind' ■■‘■'f,., 
I Madrag ; 

Snrttti, 

. Total; 

‘ Bengal. ,v 
Bombay 
■ ,Sind . 
lliadraa . 

.Brieieb Bnrma, 

Total 



The Coaeting Trade was carried by the following vessels r- 


1S70.71. 


Xuinber and Tonnage 
of Veaaela Euter^ 
(with Cargoee) .. j 
Ditto Olcaied (witb| 
Cargoes) 


1871 72. 


1878-78 

Veseels. 

Tons. 

11,442 

11,292 

16,75,392 

16,88,210 






































of Coolie Xminrnlion. 

CilAITEa Ill. 

EM IG RATI OK 
Eistoiy 

The people of South India were in the habit of eraigrnting (o 
til Sti’aits Settlements and Ceylon before the eudof last cent;my, 
and to Tenasserim on its conquest. This fldW 'of labour thither, 
chiefly domestic and agricnlturah is still uncdhtrdlled, but a Bill 
to regulate theimpprt of labour into Burma was introduced into 
the Legislature in Jidy IbTfl. Buring'the 10 years ending 18()9 
an average nuniber of 65,O0o (of whoni nearly 60,000 were adult 
males) emigrated annually from Madras to Ceylon. The average 
luiinber retiiming in each year was upwards of 48,000. Ac¬ 
cording to the latest accounts fi'om Penang, there were in that 
Kcttlement 25,000 natives of India out of'a population of 150,000, 

The first instance of emigration to Bourbon and Mauritius 
is traced by Mr, J. Geogbegan, in a “Note” on thh whole subject 
to 1830 when Joseph Argaud, ,a French merchant, took ISO ar¬ 
tisans to Bourbon on a five 3 '^ears’ contract for 8 Rupees a month. 
It Ava.s the aholitioh of slavery in the colonies in 1854 that gave 
tlic first impetus to emigration from India. The Sugarrplanters 
ot Mauritiu.s iiitrQduced their first shipment of 40 coolies in 
Augitst 1834. The emigrants were required only to satisfy a Cal¬ 
cutta magistrate of their freedom of choice. From that time to 
May 1857 at least 7,000 emigrants left Calc^a for Mauritiu.s. 
Of these hot more than 200 were women.‘^Nearly one-half 
wore “ hill coolies,” i. e., Dhangars, Kols or Santhals. About 
100 men and eight women seem to have left Bombay for Mauri¬ 
tius during the same period. 

The Government of Mauritius in 1836 called attention to 
tlic necessity for some regulations to ensure the well-being of 
emigrants on the Voyage ; but tlie whole question had already 
been referred to tlie Law Commission. The result was Act V, 
1837, which became law on the 1 st May of that year. This wa.s 
soon after extended, to MadrrfS and Bombay. Up to Aii- 
gtrst 1838 there went to Mauritius 7411 coolies; to British 
Guiana, 4241; to Bourbon, 60; to Australia 89 men~the first 
and last direct emigration thither---aud to Batavia 4 men, who 
Wore silk-wfnderS imported to teach their art. 

This emigration excited the attention of Lord Brougham and 
the abolitionist party in Lngland, Lord Auckland’s Goveiuiment 
took up the subject and on 14th October 1840 a committee ap¬ 
pointed to report upon it, at Calcutta, sent in their *proceeding 8 . 
Their reportiyas : signed by enlyjthrce members, Mr. T, 
vpixvn.' ' ■'■ ■ ■ 
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Dickon?,Tlov.J. Gli.-irles and 13aboo r>.n.ssomo 3 ’Dul h. Tlie evijlencc 
laken relates altogether to cinigratioii to Mauritius. It may 
1)0 said to have proved that very grave abuses had prevailed in 
India, emigrants having beeil, in too many cases, entrapped by 
force and fraudand systematicallyplnndered of nearlysix months’ 
wages, npmihialily advanced to them, but really divided, on 
pretences more or. less transparent, among the predacious crew 
engaged in the traffic. With respect to the treatment of emi¬ 
grants on the voyage and at Mauritius, the evidence was con¬ 
flicting. These three members expressed their conviction that no 
regulations would avail to prevent the like abuses, and recommen¬ 
ded that the prohibition of all emigration should maintained. 
If this could not be done, nothing short of pntt&g the whole 
management of.emigration from first recruitment to arrival 
in the colony under the superintendence of a paid department 
of the Governrneut service would satisfy them. The expense 
attendant on any such plan would have been as complete a 
prohibition as any legal enactment, and this no doubt 
the Committee perceived. Major Archer, the fourth mem¬ 
ber of the Committee, went to • Europe at an early stage 
of the proceedings, The fifth member was himself a mers 
chant interested ■ in the exportation of labour. He recoid- 
ed a separate minute of absolute dissent. The most valuable 
document called forth by the inquiry is the minute of the sixth, 
member, Mr. (now Sir) J. P. Grant. - 

He supporte* the opinion that the evils which bad attended 
emigration were preventible and recommended new legislation 
and the appointment of Protectors of Einigrants. The viow.s 
of the members of Government were almost as divergent as 
those of the members of the Committee. Mr. Bird would have 
chosen to maintain the absolute prohibition. Lord Auckland 
would have permitted emigration to Mauritius, if be could haver 
seen his way to preventing emigration to other colonies at the 
same time. Messrs. Prinsep and Amos were for permitting a 
regulated emigration to both British and Foreign colonies. The 
facts hardly bore out Mr Amos’ views as to the result of an 
absolute prohibition. There were, it is true, a few cases of 
violation' of the Act, some 26 coolies having sailed for Mauritin.s 
from Calcutta and 218 from Cuddalore, besides abouf 35 shipped 
from Ceylon. But'the Mauritius Government acted very 
loyally in the matter, And gave thenaeU oU airiyal to understand 
that they -were free from .all engagemeuta, and that it was at 
their option to go back to India or stay in the ,colony. In their 
despatch dated 29th September I8ii, the 
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lodged *llio receipt of tlie minutes of tlic Governor General 
and JjIs Council, but declined to allow relaxation of the existing 
law till the matter was considered, by Parliament. Ultimately 
t’.je matter was left to be settled by the Colonial Office in 
communication with the Board of Control and Court of 
Directors. - ■ 

In January 1842, on the advice of the Colonial Office, an 
Order in Council was passed regulating emigration dated 22Hd 
Hatch 1842, which left the whole question to the decision of 
the Government of India, merely enjoining in the most general 
terms the necessity for the establishment of proper safeguards 
to prevent 'a project intended to promote the advantage of 
certain classes of the people of India, by allowing them free 
command of their labour being perverted to their injury,’ and 
for a very careful watch upon the operation of the law, should 
tlie existing restriction be relaxed. 

On the 2nd I^ceipber was passed Act XV., 1842. An¬ 
other Act, XXI, :Of 1843, was passed on 11th November of 
that ycai-, and received the full approval of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors. The next extension w'as Act XXI, 1844. In reporting 
tliis measure to the Court of Directors, the Government of India 
explained that reliance was placed on the good faith of the 
Colonial Governments to secure emigrants proper treatnaent in 
the colonies and a return passage to India on th© expiry of their 
terra of industrial residence, as \yell as due on the return 
voyage. Legislation went on till some twenty Acts weire eon- 
soiidated in 1871- ^ . 

StatistioB. 

The embargo upon emigration was only removed in Decem¬ 
ber 1842; this accounts for the small number, 459, emigrating 
in that year. In the following )'ear the demand for labour 
in Mauritius, repressed Toy years of prohibition, again as¬ 
serted itself, and nearly 40,000 emigrants sailed. Of these 
about 17,000 sailed from each of the ports of Calcutta and 
Madras, and the remainder from Bombay; the women were 
about 13 “to every 100 men. In 1844-the number fell to 
8,242, all to Mauritius. Madras supplied no emigrants this 
year, not did that Presidency again begin to supply labour 
to Mauritius till 1850. The proportion of women rises to 
IG to every 100 men. In 1845 the three great colonies of 
UritLsh' Guiana^ Trinidad and Jamaica, enter the labour market 
and for the three years 1845 to 1847 constitute, with Mauritius, 
the sole importers of Indian emigrants. The Mauritius de¬ 
mand stands about 7,000 souls per annum, ail from -Cai* 
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cnit.'i. TIic West Iiulian Colonics hiiJ ifaJras iilsG'niulei" 
fonlribiition. For tliose tliree years tlic percentage of wuiiieu 
rose to 21. In ISIS Jannica drops out of tUe list, and in 
3 819 the other two colouie.s west of the Cape, Emigratiou 
was in fact stopped, partly on account of great mortality among 
coolies, partly owing to a conflict then waging between tlio 

colonists anu the Colonial Office. In 3849 and 1850 tlie 

iluuritius demand slightly increases, and in the latter yc;ir 
Madras again begins to send labour to that colony. 'Jbe 
percentage of women falls to 30. In 1851 British Guiana 

and Triifidad again begin to import Indian labour, and the 

average emigration to these two coloiiie.s and Mauritius lor 
the five years ISol to 1835 rises to upwards of 18,500 a year. 
Out of this number more than 15,000 are due to Mauritius, 
which in 1852 again, after,an interval of eight years begins to 
draw labour from Bombay. The West ludian emigration of these 
five years is exclusively from Calcutta. The proportion of women 
rises to 21 for every 100 men. From 1850 ouward.s, the three 
great sugar colonies, Mauritius, British Guiana, and Trinidad 
yearly indent for a greater or less number of emigrants. Jamaica 
is less regular. In 185G the smaller West ludian British 
colonies come into the field; but their demand is neither large 
nor colitinuous. .. 

The four years 185G to 1859 may be taken together. Emi-. 
gration culminated in the year l85, when 45,838 souls k-ft 
ludia. The number in the following year was, however, little 
less, via., ,43,057. The increase Avas altogether due to Mauritius, 
The sugar plantations were pi osperous at the period, but it was 
shrewdly suspected that the j\luLiny ha'l much to say to,it, and 
that many of the emigraut.s crossed to Mauritius to avoid a com¬ 
pulsory sea-trip to Fort Blair. 3’he annual average for the 
period was upwards of 31,000, of whom 27,000 went to Mauritius, 
from all three ports, but chiefly Calcutta. In 1850 the West 
Indian colonies began again to draw upon Madras. T'be per¬ 
centage of Avomen for this period rises to 37, the Colonial Office 
having begun to insist on the. point. 

For the 11 years 3800 to 3 870 the annual emigration lias 
been on an average about 18,200. But there has boieu much 
variation. For instance in 1801, tlie emigrants numbered 
31,493 ; in 1807 the number fell to 7,614. ! The famine in the 
Korth-Western Provinces, may have had something to do Avith 
the large number in 1861. The varjktiphs have been mainly 
due to A'ariation in the number of colonies in the field and in 
the local demand. In 1860 Natal began to dravv labour from 
India, and continued to do so till 1866. It recruited chiefly in 
Madras, Ja 1861 Beunion cawe^Mtd the ^Jd, 
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souls fro'm Calcutta. The emigration to Keunion has coutinned 
hut ill decreasing nunihers, and has, since 18G5, been altogether 
canied on from the French Indian ports, in 18G2 St. Croix 
took a ship-load of Uengal labourers, the oujy,emigration thither. 
In lyOI the French West Indian colonies entered the market; 
M’ith tl'o exception of one shipment from Madras their operations 
Lave been altogether carried on from Pondicherry and Karikal. 
TJie Mauritius demands have fluctuated withiu very wide limits. 
In 1S03, 19,493 souls sailed for that colonyin the following 
year the number dropped to 3,o49 ; and in the next year a single 
ship carried the Avhole Mauritius emigration. This sudden 
cessation of demand was greatly due to the epidemic fever of 
]S()0 and JS67 ; tlie figures for 1868-70 show a steady but slow 
increase in tbe dotnaud for Indian labour. Since 1865 there Las 
boon no emigration from Bombay, The West Indian emigration 
lias been tolerably steady, its operations since 1862 having been 
oai lied on exclusively from Calcutta. The percentage of women 
to men for this period lias been about SO. 


From. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

m 

Total emigration from 
Calcutta 


63,865 

39,66» 

342.575 

i Ditto ditto Madras 
and French ports... 

103,487 

33,462 

22,310 

159,259 

31,761 

Ditto ditto Bombay 

22,954 

5,743 

3,064 

Total emigration from 
India ••• 

365,482 


66,043 

533,595 


Tbe return emigrants for the same period are said to have 
been 


From Mauritius 
„ British Uaiana 
,, Triuidad 
„ J amaica 

u . OUtor colonies 


Total 


97,418 
7,621 
3,9Sl * 
1,848 , 
1,310 


112,178 


The balance against India is therefore 421,417. Put the 
figures of return emigrants are confessedly imperfect. Tho 
general results of emigration from 1842 to 1670 may be thus; 
summed up’• 
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Men. 

Women. 

-J- 

Chiliiren, 

'f 

Total. 

To llRuritius from CalcuUft ... 

••• ••• 

its.nco 

'll Z iO 

33.660 

22,066 

24,*! on 
36, uy 

2fS.S]5 

31(».kl‘5 

7, „ ,t Bombay... 

••s ••• 

S1!,»S4 

6,743 

3.0(54 

lil.VUl i 

Total ... 

•as 

243,8J.3 

63,469 

44.089 

.... ' 

To Drltiah Qulaua from Calcutta 
„ .. » Madras 

••• ' 

.4(!/iSl 

7,242 

U,4!ir 

7,654 

1 731 

C8,2;{2 

ll,4r>9 

Total 

••• ••• 

6,1,323 

,16,9S3 

9,386 

70,001 

To Trinidad from Calcutta ... 

„ „ „ iladras ... 

•St . •• 


8.023 

1,267 

4,44.5 

764 

37,.VJ7 

4 002 


•SI ts* 

, 28,030 

9,280 

6,209 

42,,519 

To Jamaica from Calcutta ... 

. )»s ••• 

8,IS0 

1,671 

1,626 

12,377 

„ „ n Madras ... 

tst 

1,842 

662 

888 

2,792 

Total 

sat 

10,023. 

3.233 

1,914 

15.1 

To Natal from Oolcutia . ... 

... ... 

OSS 

lOj, 

122 

3.01 ] 

„ . „ Madras ... 

•at tf 

S,131 

1,209 

747 

6,4.7/ 

Total ... 

tat ••• 

4.116 

1,463 

669 

e.iiH. 

To minoB Btifciftli West Jodlan colonies and St 


1,471 

746 

6,498 

1 Croi* from Calout:ft 

... ... 

4 261 

To minor BrUlfb West Indian colonics aud St. 


124 

93 


Croix from Madras ... 

... 

306 

623 

Total ... 

... 

4.537 

1,69,5 

839 

7,021 

To Bounlon from Calcutta .„ 


6.07a 

. 1.359 

680 

8,115 

„ ,f „ Madras ... 

... 

1.410 

m 

*20) 

2, i cj t 

„ 1 . ,« i'roucli porta 

•t» «t. 


1,069 

4U6 

4,769 

' Total 

To Frencb West ladion colonies fri 

trt t». 

10,761 

, 2,959 

1,316 

15,005 ' 

m Madras ... 

219 

72 

39 

830 

»• !• « >1 <» *» 

li'reuoli ports, 

10,68) 

4.046 

1.384 

16,011 

Total 

t*t tt» 

10,8o0 

4,118 

1,423 

1C,931 


The areas of recruitment are seeu iu the following table :— 


To 

m 

SQ 

'C 

o 

Bengal. 

t: 

cS 

A 

V 

« 

I 1 ..W. Provinces. 
Oudb, and Cen* 
tral India. 


a ' 

•• 

V 
•*a 

m 

V 

f 

Central. 

Eastern. 

' 

Elsewhere. 

Mao/itiut 

S,I 1 C 

3 . 3,131 

. 8,951 

1,118 


47.286 

3 619 

itricish (sttiana 

7 I» 

14,028 

2,106 

288 

24.681 

25,651 

1,164 

Trinidad -... 

. S 7 S 


1 ,. 30.'5 

176 

11,278 

141027 

P.'IS 

Jamaica. . ... 

.. ,147 

3 , 214 ; 

341 

.106 

: \■ 4,496 

4,654 

377 

Minor WeBt'Iodian 





• r.,- , 



Colonies . • ■ ... ■ 

^■.'■28 

1.461 





10(1 

Kaul ... 

2 

' 216 

24 


"'sse 


16 

Ueuuioa . • 

19 

1,667 

171 

29 

. 4,927 

4,469 

262 

Total 

4.400 

62,113 

3 3224 

1.713 
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Tlie province of T’oliav lias contributed nearly one-half of the 
Calcutta emigration; the Nortli-AVesteni Provinces and Ondli 
come next (for the number from Central India is very small 
indeed), and Western Bengal stands third. The quotas from 
other provinces are very small. It may be said, generally, that 
tlic earliest recruiting grounds in the Bengal Presidency were 
Bcliar and Chutia Nagpoor, the so-called “junglies” or “hill 
coolies,” being much sought after. But the number of abori- 
giuals gradually decreased, partly from the competition of the 
tea districts, pg,rtly because of the heavy mortality at sea: among 
this class of emigrants. Simultaneously recruiting operations 
seem to have' been pushed further westward into the IN'orth- 
Western Provinces below Cawnpoor, and, since the suppression 
of the mutiny, into Oudh. The tracts which now figure most 
largely in. the lists are Arrah, Gyah, Patna, Allahabad, Ghazipooi’, 
and Oudh. In the second rank borne Cawnpoor, Fatihpoor, 
Jaiinpoor, Oorakbpoqr, AzitngurbjChuprab, and Moiigbyr. Below 
the last named place and above Fatihpoor cases of emigration 
are sporadic. At Madias the largest number are drawn from 
Gudavery, Vizagapatam and Ganjam distiicts, a,nd from Madras 
and Chingleput. 

As to the classes to which the emigrants mainly belong, no 
records have hitherto been kept to alloy^ of anyjdetailed diskibu- 
tion. As a general rule the Hindoos largely outnumber the 
M n,s.sulmans. For the Calcutta emigration, 1842 :||o 1870, 

the following figuies are given :— 

{rindooa ... . .. 

Musmulmaus ... • ■. .. 4t>,S60 

Abarigines •... ... - ... * ... '. 64,958 

Cbrutians ... . ... 88 

. Total ... 8 : 3,877 


Of the emigrants from Calcutta the mass belongs to the lower 
agricultural and labouring castes of Hindoos. But there is .some 
mixture of all castes. Probably the emigration of 1857-1859 
included many of the better castes whence the sepoy army used 
to be recruited. From Madras, emigrants are said to be “ chiefly 
Pariahs, with a considerable number ofSudras, and a few Mussul¬ 
mans." The Madras returns, which are, however, on this phinfc 
iinperfect,«hew about SB per cent. of,Mii^sulmans. In the Bom¬ 
bay emigration 7:5/ per cent, were Mussulmans. A form has 
now been presetted which will seciire sdtho classification both 
as to caste, religion, and " provenaace.tS :. 
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StaXslics of CooUe ilortality. 


'J’hc following 'Tigures show the mortality on the .Toyngc fr 
Calcutta to Mauritius 


Year, 

Number em« . 
barked. 

Deaths ou 
voyage. 

ia«o ... . 

6 091 

201 

1801 . 

6936 

1.32 

1802 . 

2,2S4 

41 

1803 . . 

1 822 

3-2 

1801 

0 848 

113 

1865 ... .;. 

16,117 

494 

1800 ' ... 

478 

3 

1867 ... .1. 

813 

S 

1808 .. 

1,237 

19 

1869 ... • ... 

1.499 

6 

1870 

1,937 . 

20 

Total 

44,602 

1,003 



Tlio Allowing table shows the mortality from Calcutta to tiio 
West India Colonies « •' 


Sonia 

embarked. 


Deaths on Percentsceof; 
voyage. mortality. I 


------ ' 

1839 


•ff- 

1800 :... 



1801 4|... 



1802 . ... 



1863 , ... 



1864 



1865 



1806 .. 

1807 



1808 



1869 



1870 

... 

... 



xemoie mortality m the year 1850, when 17-27 
per cent, of the entigrants sailing for the West Indies from CaJ- 
the voyage. In 1857 the mortality still stood 
per cent.; in 1858 it was reduced 

to iy 4d per cent, and m the following year rose again to 12 - 6 . 
Jt then was considerably reduced till the fatal year 1864, when 

n taken from thd censns report of 1871 

shew the population in Mauritiu.s in that yeai' and ten vears 
previous; the term “Indian” including botV all IndiSnl 
grants and all persons of unmked Indian blood :■_ 










Abuses. 

'J'lie frequent report of abuses in the Colonies and tlie high mor¬ 
tality led the Government of India to take legislative power to 
stop emigration to any Colony.» This power has been more than 
once exercised, especially by Lord Canning in the case of Mauri- 
iins. Detailed comj)Iaiut8 of abuses in British Guiana and 
Mauritius led the Colonial Office to appoint Commissions of 
Inquiry. Tlie former consisted an old Bombay Civiliaii, Mr. Frere, 
yir George Young, and Mr. Mitchell. The Aborigines’ Pro¬ 
tection Society sent out Mr. Jenkins to watch the case and. 
the West India Association retained the services of Mr. T. H. 
Cowie, some time Advocate-General at Calcutta. After a most 
l^aiiistaking investigation the Commission submitted an exhaus¬ 
tive report on the whole question, and a copy of this reached 
India in August 1871 as a parliamentary blue book. The first 
part .of llie report is occupied by an enquiry into the ac- 
tvral charges made by Mr. Dos Veeux. The Government of 
India owes that gentleman liotliing but gratitude, for Jre was the 
means of bringing to light the state of things which the main 
body of the report is devoted to exposing. It was clearly 
shown by ibis investigation that the law in British Gui.an;i 
was both framed and administered in a spirit of substantial 
injustice to immigrants. Orders were issued by the Colonial 
Office, showing its desire to co-operate with the Govermnont 
of India in putting the relations between employer and labourer 
on a sound basis. A draft Ordinance was prepared em¬ 
bodying all /the main reforms proposed by the Commission, 
and was sent, not only to British Guiana, but to all Colonies 
importing Indian labour for acceptance. 

In Mauritius the local Government appointed a Comrai.s- 
.sion which was succeeded by one headed by Mr. Frere. In 1871 
voi.svn. ■' '»b'- - 
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a coy)y of a petition purporting to bo signed by a large number 
of Mauritius “old immigrants” was received from a M. d(; 
PJevitz, a resident of tlr.t Island.. This petition complained of 
the restrictive laws in force as framed with the intention of <]is- 
couraging free labour, and as practically resulting in most griev¬ 
ous oppression. The report of the locally appointed Commis¬ 
sion was a very startling document. The second or Royal Com¬ 
mission began its labours on 17th April 1872, but its roiiort 
bad not been submitted to Parliament np to the middle of 
July 1873. It is understood to go farther than even the 
local Commission’s. The disclosures of the “ Police Inquiry 
Commission,” as it 'was called, constrained the Governor 
General in Couilcii to point out the responsibility laid upon 
the shoulders oftlie Indiap Government by express legal enact¬ 
ment; in Section 57, Act VII., 1871, and to declare that unless 
effectual measures should be taken within a reasonable lime to 
remove the abuses brought to"* light and to ensure the proper 
treatment of all classes of emigrants, it would bo necessary to 
stop all emigration to Mauritius. And with regard to the “old 
immigrants” it was said that nothing short of the abrogation of 
all measures which had been framed and administered at the 
expense of that class for the benefit of other classes of the com¬ 
munity would be considered satisfactory. 

Abuses in Jamaica were removed by Sir John Grant, its 
Governor. 

Complaints regarding the treatment of Indian coolies 
in the French Colony of Reunion, represented by Consul 
Segrave, ■were made the ground for the Government of 
India recommending an inquiry by the Mauritius Commission, 
with the addition of a French element. Rut nothing has 
been heard of the result of tliis request which was made in 
the Government of India’s Despatch of the 10th May 1872. 
The Indian coolie has a right to apply to the British Consul, 
and the successive reports of that functionary contain statements 
of the number of such complaints. In 1802 there were about 
400; in 1863 they were “few;” in 1804, 101; in 186.5,105; 
in 1866 they were 208 and in 1867, 400. In 1868 they 
rose to 425, and m 1860 to 516. In' 1871 there were 
771 complaints to the Consul. Of these 319 were for non¬ 
payment of wages; 30,649 francs were claimed and 6,630 
recovered. There were 230 charges of ilbtreatment, in G 
of which convictions were obtained, and 137 charges of 
breach of contract with 55 convictions. The results in the 
remainder, as in 85 cases of minor claims,” were not as- 
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X'vlaiixeJ. Ta these hist two 3 'cars the complaint of excessive 
hours of labour being exacted is distinctly formulated by the 
Cunsul. Manifestly complaints made to the Consul exhibit only 
tlic c'xti'emo.st eases. There is reason to believe that tlic }) 0 wer 3 
of the police were called into play to prevent access to the 
Consul or to punish those who asserted their right. But the 
reports are admittedly one-sided. The following figures, how¬ 
ever, speak for themselves. In 186S there were 1!),()G9 com- 
initials to jail, while 10,694 persons were sent to the ‘ ateliers 
do discipline.' That is to .saj', (here were 29,763 cases of punish¬ 
ment out of a population of 180,000. According to Capt. So- 
grave 75 per cent, of these cases occurred among labourers, 
ami 80 jter cent, of the labourers were Indians. He estimates 
tliat more than one third of the Indian population was contin¬ 
ually in jail. 

Brit'sh Burma, 

On the 7tU August 1873 the Hon’ble Mr. Hobhouse, Q. C., 
introduced into tlie Governor General’s Legislative''Council a 
Hill to regulate tl»e transport of Native Labourers to British 
Burma and their emplo 3 *meut therein. The proposed legi.slation 
resembles that in the case of the Colonies. The plan originated 
on the visit of the late Eutl of Mayo to Rangoon. 


ass 
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Iliitory of Forest Conssrvansy. 

CBAPTEll IV. 

FORESTS. 

History- 

After the conquest of Pegu the Marquis of Dalhousio was the 
first to recognise the importance of conserving the Forests of 
Burma and India, by the appointment of the present Inspector 
General, Dr. D. Brandis, as Conservator. Jn 1804, after that officer 
had established a regular plan pf operations for regulating (lie 
produce of the Teak forests in Britisli Burma, and when Dr. 
Oleghorn in Mu<lras and Mr. Daljsiel in Bombay had been super¬ 
intending the forests there, a Forest Depaitmeut was org.anised 
for all India under one Inspector General. Two yeai-s after it 
was resolved to,train men specially for the department by the 
study of forestry in Soowaud, France and Germany. In ISfi'J 
the new department was declared open-to natives of India, in 
the hope of making the practice of rational forest manageinent 
ultimately as generally understood by the Native as that of 
.agticultufe and the hreediug of cattle. Some natives have 
been appointed and several trained foresters from Europe have 
been sent out to the department. 

The general principle, that the more valuable forests should 
as far, as practicable be formed into State forest domains, h.as, 
after much opposition, gradually been acknowledged iu India. 
In some provinces the process of demarcating these State 
forests has made considerable progress. In India everything 
tends to, show that the State must endeavour to retain as many 
of the more important forest tracts as possible in its own hands. 
The public property thus created cannot readily be converted 
into cash, and wasted by an improvident generation. It yields 
a fixed and certain annual revenue, available for roads and 
other public improvements. In many parts' of Continental 
Europe long experience has shown that well-managed communal 
forests increase the prosperity of communities and their inhabi¬ 
tants, facilitating at the same time the development of healthy 
muuicipal institutions. Forest conservancy has become neces¬ 
sary in order’ to meet the growing demands for timber, wood 
and other forest produce. Under the influence of peace and se¬ 
curity’, which all parts of the couutiy are enjoying under British 
rule, prosperity is increasing rapidly in mCsfc povinces. The 
peasantry of entire districts, who Imve'hitberto been content to 
live in miserable huts, desire to build substantial houses, and to 
u.-^e better furniture. Hence there is an. inerted demand for 
bamboos, wood and timber. In certain forest tiaets the water- 
fhed of the timber-trade has entirely changed ijhp the Ameri- 
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can war'lias feUinnlatotl the export aiul cultivation of cotton. 
From tlie forests of north Caiiara the former export of timhcr 
was all seawards, and fortunately it. Avas not of great importance, 
and has not exliausted the forests. The export inland was tri¬ 
fling. Since the American Avar, hoAvever, a considerable demand 
of timber and bamboos for the cotton producing tracts east of 
Dharwar has sprung up, and a brisk trade is now curried on in 
that direction. Similar changes in the lines of export have 
taken place in the Khaudeish Dangs, and elsewhere in many 
places. The rapid constfuction within the last twenty years of 
railways, canals, and public buildiug.s of all descriptions has 
created large demands for timber and wood. Although a 
considerable proportion of the raihvay sleepers laid on tlio 
Lulian lines Avere brought from Eiyope, the demand'in India 
ill this item alone has been so heavy, that within the last 
lifteen years extensive forest tracts have been denuded of 
nearly all their standing marketable timber, lu every 
respect, therefore, the drain upon the resources of the In¬ 
dian forests is heavier now than it Avas formerly, and is likely 
to remain so. Unless the small extent of remaining valuable 
forest is carefully managed with a view to its regeneration, there 
Avill certainly be difficulties hereafter. For the laAv that an in¬ 
creased de^nd will always produce an increased supply does 
not held good when the supply requires one hundred years to 
become available. 

There seems no prospect of finding coalin suflScient quantity 
ill North-Western India. liailways and steamers in the Punjab 
and Sindh burn Avood, and Avill probably continue to do so. 
At the same time, the demand for fuel in the tOAvns and villages 
of Northern India Avill increase. Hence the necessity of exten¬ 
sive plantatious, and of careful management both of the scanty 
Avoods on dry ground, and of the.more productive forests along 
the banks of the rivers. These are the future requirements, of 
India in this respect, and they must always hold the first place 
in the consideration of public measures of this nature. If it Avere 
not for the benefit of the people of India, there would be no 
reasonable ground for undertaking the arduous task of preserv¬ 
ing and improving its forests. . On the other hand the iuteji^sts 
of trade may justly claim to be heard in this matter. Sandal- 
AYOod, Oiitch, the produce of Acacia Catechu, Caoutchouc, Lac, 
Teak-tiinbeiv and uAimerous other kinds of fbrest produce, are 
important article?! of export from India, and the maintenance of 
a sufficient supply to satisfy the requirements of trade is a matter 
of great mement.;;; Nor does the export of this article benefit the 
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inorcliant only; it*ai.Uls largely to tlic prospcrily of the p:' 0 ])lo of 
Jndia. 

Ollier Conntr'es. 

In those Slate Forest Dopartinents of Europe Avhioh are 
organised in tlie most efficient manner, the- average area of 
executive forest charges varies from S to 30 square miles. ]hit 
tlie yield of the forests in India must increase considcrahiy 
before -the area of executive charges can be reduced to this 
extent. In Fiance, where forestry has been carried out for 
more than half a century, the forest area is l,OS8,86() hectares, 
equal to 2,722,000 acres, or about 4,258 sipiare miles. The 
gross receipts, including ilie produce of tlic extraordinary cut¬ 
tings, and the contributions of the communes and public ins¬ 
titutions to cover tlie cost of the administration of their forests 
(£.')2,O00,) are estimated for the current year at nearly 4.*> 
millions of francs, or £1,720,000. This gives about 12.S'. ‘itl. 
])er acre, if the contribution of tlie communes is deducted. Tlio 
charges, including extraordinary grants for the jilauting of 
barren hill sides and forest roads, are estimated at ISmiliions 
offrancjf, or £520,000, Of this expenditure the establishment 
charges amount to £212,000, Whoa fully demarcated, the 
forests in India will probably equal in area tlie state and com- 
munal forests of France. Comparing the forest revenues of 
both countries, the strength of the controlling e.stablishmcnts 
is proportionally larger in India than in France, but the 
revenue will grow. The Crown forests of England cover 
112,000 aefes, and the Stale forests of the kingdom of Prus,';ia 
upwards of 0,000,000. 

Uative Eights. 

In burning the forests and destroying them by their erratic 
clearings the Natives of India have the same sort of prescrip¬ 
tion which justifies the Commoner in the New Forest to ex¬ 
ercise his right of pasture, mast and turbary. Such rights, 
when the public benefit reiiuires it, must lie extinguished ; 
hut the wild tribes of India have the same claim as the holder 
of prescriptive, forest rights in Europe to demand that pro¬ 
vision be made for their reasonable wants and requirements. 
The State Forest domains in India are thus in course of for¬ 
mation only. The majority of them are in a poor.and exhausted 
state ; many arfe burdened with lieavy rights of pasture and 
other prescriptive demands. For many years to come they 
nuist be worked most sparingly; considerable suras mu.st be 
expended on the demarcation and survey ,qf boundaries, on 
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roady, the clearing of stioains, on -idaiil-alioiis an<l otlier iin- 
pro\ einouls. At the same time all these openition.s and the 
]i!'i>ioction of these extensive tracts require large and expensive 
<'.>ia\)lishjiieTits. Those are the reasons why the administration 
ol the public forests in India has not yet, within the short 
])eri()d of its existence, yielded a large surplus revenue to 
tin; State. Nevertheless there is no doubt, that financially 
also, the formation of State forests in India, and their me- 
thodica! mauagcineiit, will eventually be an important source of 
revenue and strenglh to the Govcinment. In this, as in all 
Diaiters, the first commencement has been difficult. 

Modifications were made in the Burma forest rules, to enable 
])cople inhabiting villages near the State forest reserves, to take 
out licenses for obtaining-building timber, grass and other pro- 
duoc of the woods in tlieir vicinity. A rule was passed, prohi- 
bil ing the boundaiy of any forest reserve from being carried 
wiihin the distance of one-fourth of a mile from any village. In 
Coorg, the rules for grazing were relaxed where they seemed to 
])ress too hardly |j|p the people. In the North-West hill 
forests, where, owing to the proximity of the forests to the rich 
:iud well-to-do districts of Jounsar, the conservancy rules ap¬ 
peared to be causing discontent, an inquiry was iustihited with 
a view of removing any legitimate cause of complaint tliafe may 
exist. 

The following table exhibits the number of cases wbich were 
ju-osecuted in ihc different Magisterial Courts, whether of forest 
or civil officers, in 1S71-72 : — 


Frovincea. 

No. of Prosecutions. 

(tonviotions obtiiiu- 
ed or still ponding. 

Bengal 

4 

4 

Norih-VVcBtern Provinces 

624 

415 

Punjab ... ... , ... 

' Not clearly given# 1 

Oiidh 

54 

m 

Ucntral Provinces ... ... 

SCI 

459 

Burma ... ... 

70 

59 

Mysore 

428 

SCO 

Coorg 

• •• 

... 

Berar 

89 

69 

Total 

1,730 

1,440 


Extent-. 

At the close of March 1872, or six years after the Forest Depart¬ 
ment fairly entered on its organised operations, the reserved 
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lurests and forest" lands of India, oiailtiug Bonibay tind Ma dras 
Avcre as follows, in square miles:— 


Province. 

Beserved 

forests. 

Private and 
unreserved 
forests. 

Total forest 
land. 

Ben pal ... ... 

1.64G 

87 679 

69,22.7 

Jlortb-Western Provinces ... 

2.213 

2,172 

4 385 

J'unjab 

2,404 

6T) 

2.990 

Oudh 

824 

1.2U1 

2 025 

Central Provinces 

1,954 

27.42G 

29,380 

liuruia 

1794 

6,809 

7.048, 

(Teak 



' 


Mysore... < Baudal 


309ij 

151 

4C0S 

( Fuel 



. 


toorg ... 1 


374 

... 

374 

Berar 

GS5 

1.413 

2,098 


10,4894 

■■oi 

1,07,986 


rianta- 

tioiia. 


(Wi 
1 i."> 
14,071 

JOl) 

;; I s 
:.’,oo4 
] 

ac-i 

Iso 

S(il) 
() 0 () 
«.»</ ».) 


10,1 0 


In Burma tlio cost of tlio work of dcniarcatiou varied fi om 
Rs. lB-4 to lis, 63-7 per mile, according to tLe deusily of llio 
forests througli whicli the lines had to be cut. 


Produce- 


The following statement shows the outturn of timber from 
the forests of the several Provinces during 1871-72:— 


Bengal 



Pieces of timber. 
3.421 

Korth-Wesicm Provinces 

« * » 


... 81.672 

Punjab 

• •• 


... 112,358 

Oudli ... ... 

t • • 


2,816 

Central Provinces 



9,267 

Burma 



... 22.3.34 

Mysore ... 



... 36 282 

Coorg ... 

• •• 


...' 22,779 

Perar ... ^ .... 

• ft 


... 32,260 



Total 

... ,323.088 


The heaviest timber operations yet attempted by the Forest 
Department in India, are those connected with the supply of 
sleepers to the Rajpootana State Railway. The following tablo 
exhibits the number and, value of sleepers delivered from 
the forests of the North-Western Provinces to the Railway 
works at Delhi and Agra during the year; all the .arrangements 
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tor preparation and transport liavin<; been carried out by tbo 
Forest (Jfficers:— 


Fr(»ni 

( 7.4SJ sleepers. 

10' X 10" 

X 6" delivered «t Dolbi at Rs. 413 = 3(1,020 

G 

a 

Jaoiisai 

■( 

6' X 


X 4" 

„ . Agra „ 


12 

0 


( „ 

«• X 


X 1" 

„ Delhi „ 

„ V 9 » 

1 

0 

Fr.iM 

J 147J(»0 „ 

O' X 

fi" 

X 4" 

„ Agra ., 


0 

0 

.hagfuatoo* 

V (iU,4(W „ 

11' X 

8" 

X 4“ 


„ rr 3,09,550 

0 

0 


( . „ 

H' y 

8" 

X 4" • 

ft >1 11 

0-11-0= J0,*«JO 

' 

6 

lal . 

. 272,381 





U8. 

10 

0 


rue wUgle coutaiuiiig aUo'it 427,000 cubic feet err S,0i0 tons of sawn timiier. 

Foi- tbo preparation of the above Bleepers more than 4,000 
sawyers and 8,000 other workmen ^Yere emplo^^ed. The col« 
Icclion of those gangs of men, however, represents perhaps tho. 
least difficult part of the work. The necessity of keeping up 
a supply of grain for them at a great distance from all markets, 
was a task involving heavy responsibility, and one which often 
caused the greatest anxiety to the officers working these gangs. 
I'ivory article of food required for consumption bad to be con¬ 
veyed from the Sub*Himalayan markets to the deodar forests, 
nliich lie immediately beneath the snowy range. To enable 
tiiis to be done roads were constructed, some of them with 
great labour', and at a considerable cost. .For the road up tbo 
iibagarutec alone, £30,000 were expended ; this road, Ibr’a dis* 
taiice of 112 miles, is carried across a series of precipices, for¬ 
merly barely passable for the flocks of goats and sheep yearly 
brought down by^lhe Bhootia shepherds. So great were tho 
difficulties of the road, that even the fanaticism of the Hindoo 
faith, which leads thousands of its followers annually to under¬ 
take arduous pilgrimages to tho most distant parts of India, 
and to the less sacred shrines of Badrinath and Kedarnath in 
the Himalayas, failed to tempt to more than 500 devotees an¬ 
nually to the most sacred of all their Hirines, the source of the 
(laiiges at Gungootri. It is from the deodar forests, grow¬ 
ing on the mountains iramediatedy surrounding this shiine, 
that the largest proportion of the timbef was successfully brought 
down. ' 

In Burma, the outturn from the teak forests in British ter¬ 
ritory was as follows;—■' 

' Logs. Tuns. 

Loss ... li,978 Brongbt to DepOts l>y Goverament 
bleeper* ... fo'B (sontMkotorB in the Tharraweddi 

Total IB, 907 and Uangoon Divisions ... 16,907 1C,200'2 

—^ . Obtained from the sea-shore, drift 

■ and misocllaneous sources 5,427 5,265 7 

^ ^ ..» 33,870 30.600 6 

Total ... 60,204.52,120 5 

SO 
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As regards llic limber in'jioited inlolbirma from l(.; - 

rilory, on wliicli duty is taken ut the Ka loc Depbf, near Maul - 
iiuiiu, tlic following shows the produce :— 

Loyii. TvhS. 

By the Salween Elver to the Kailoe 
Ilevenue Station .. SS,417 -.T . fil,!!-!.'! 

Piem. 

By the Irrawaddio Elver ... ... 2,011 and MiJil ... l,‘'l ( 

By the Sittaiig Elver ... ... 10,229 ... US ... 10,2.12 

105,057 1,749 98,109 

Owing to the rajrid exh£iu.stion of the Siame.se Toungyeeu 
Forests, and the unsettled state of affairs in parts of tin; 
Karrenee Forests, the Myueloongyee Forests, under the Ziin- 
may Chief, will form tho main source of supply for foreign 
timber for several years. The importation, of limber I>y ilic 
Sitlaug Kiver exhibits au increase of 3,2G2 logs, or 5,020 tons, 
*iver that of 1870 - 71 , tho result, (]oubtles.s, of extended opc- 
mlions on the part of the lease-holders of the Kingyan foiv.st."', 
tlie Bornbay-Bunna Trading Corporation, Limited, of llangnon, 
consequent on their having obtained a renewal of their lea.-o 
from the King. In converted timber tbere is a falling ol't ti) 
Ibe extent of 1,323 pieces. The subjoined figuro.s exhibit the 
a.umial importation of foreign teak timber during Ibo p:i.si d 
years:— 



1808-69. 

1869-70. 

1S70.71. 

1871 

-72. 

Logs. 

Tons. 

Logs. 

Tolls. 

Logs. 

Tons. 

Logs. 

Toil.-. 

By Salwoen ... 

02.026 

67,110 

i.i.2(;2 

40,721 

73,109 

67,3ia 

68,417 

81,313 

By Sittang 

8,.137 

8,3.')7 

5,621 

6.021 

11.366 

10,232 

15,347 


By lrraw,iild !0 

29,033 

• 

u,l£l 

11,060 

_ 

17,3U0 

*.937 

3,012 

l.HH 


A sign of improvement in the trade is the export to the Europe 
markets of sawn teak tiifiber to the extent of 80 tons. 

Unreserved Forests are those large tracts of jangle which, 
frera their vast extent, it is impossible to include in the Iteservod 
Forests, and to whicJi the princi]>les of forest management in 
their strictest sense cannot be applied. Many of these forests 
yield large incomes from tho sale of various kinds of produce 
besides timber—such as the rubber and soom forests for silk- 
■worm.feeding of Bengal, tho sale of tho mowa (Bassia latifolia) 
flowers in Central India, and of cafsc/m in Burma. Tliese 
figures show the requirements made on the forests of the Baitool 
district ofc the Central Provinces for the gqiferal j^pUlatiou ;— 
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Cart 

loads. 

Fntiock 

loads. 

.— .1 ... ■ .1 I f 

(’ooly 

loads. 

1. l^inidlut; timber 
Firewood 

Uamboos ... 

1. (^rasa 

Cltarcoal 

... 

. 

2r.,S40 

11,1)50 

17,740 

17,790 

210 

0,7.-.0 
715 
. 2,980 
215 
3.525 

20.120 
20 700 

5, .550 
05 too 
1,810 


Total 


73,530 

17,185 

119,180 


TIio equivalent of tlic above, according to fore&t measurement, 
wuuld ■ amount in round iininbers to 445,000 cubic feet of build¬ 
ing timber, 138,000 maundiS of firewood, 1,830,000 bamboos, 
-1,000 cart-loads of grass, and G,000 mauuds of charcoal. TJicso 
quantities arc very large when compared with the revenue of tlia 
district, whicli for the year under report amounted to Rs, 20,0tG. 
'J iio dev-.ira Ladn, or sacred forests of Ooorg and of the Ilima-' 
lavas arc supposed to be the residence of certain demons who 
are licid in great reverence ; aud also to be the Imuting-grounds 
of the departed heroes of Coorg. “ To fell a tree in sucli'forcsts 
IS cousklored an act cei tain to entail misfortune on the hardy 
u’iglit who should dare the displeasure of the gods. ’ Some of 
(he more sacred ones, like Kariarbane in Yedanalknad, are 
never entered by human beings, Tlic result has been the pre¬ 
servation of those forests, but this superstitious fear is gradually 
dying 'out, and the Coorgs themselves are beginning to be 
tempted to cultivate coflee surreptitiously in these forests ; 
i hough if a European were to apply for a d&varakadu, his applic;i- 
tii iii would at once be strongly opposed. These woods are of great 
beanty, aud sufficient land has already been taken up to afford am¬ 
ple employment for years to come to more planters than there arc 
at pre.seut in Coorg. The forests should be well looked after, 
all coffee found in them should be destroyed, and the planters 
liicreof punished. 

In order to dovelope the resources especially of the unreserved 
forests, and to foster the trade in their pr-oduce, the Department 
of Agriculture collected - samples of lac, gums, and resins, many 
of which", though but little known, are extremely valuable. 
These samples were forwarded to the Cliambersof Commerce at 
Calcutta and Bombay, and also to England, that their value 
might be appraised, and information be collected aud published 
regarding , 
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Financial BesnItS' 

Ill 1871-72 tlic gross revenue from the Forests was £501,021 
and the expenditure £So4,G16 leaving anct revenue of £1-I'7,o08, 
'J'he receipts and charges since the year before the organization 
of the department under an Inspector General, are seen 
below ;— 


l-- ■■ - --—-- 

Year. 

! 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

Surplus. 

i 

1 



Rs. 

Bs. 

Ks. 

1863-64 

Actual 

• • • 

30,44,430 

• • • 


1804-65 

19 

t •• 

85,02,022 

18.62,461 

10,39,561 

1805-66 

11 - 


35,63,382 

21,36,387 

14,26.995 

1866-67 



30,44,183 

20,61,145 

9,93,038 

1867-68 


• • * 

33,15,884 

22 44,504 

10.71.320 

1868r69 



12,00,787 

26,02,845 

15.97,888 

1869-70 



47,15.900 

31,31,770 

1* 81,130 

1870-71 


• •• 

45,31,420 

97,33,490 

8,00,930 

1&71t72 


. . • 

50,19,240 

85,46.160 

14,73,080 

1872-73 

Regular Estimate 


54,90.000 

3§,30,000 

15,00,o00 

1873-74 

Bqdgefc „ 

• •• 

58,40,000 

42,00,000 

16,40,000 


Forest revenue is derived (1) fronr the sale of timber at 
the forest depots, being the bo7id /itZe result of departmental 
work ; or (2) from the sale of tirabcr,generally of small scantling, 
removed from the forests by purcliascrs ; also (3) that realized 
by the sale of grasSj bamboos and miscellaneous produce, as 
well as from grazing' dues. This portion of the revenue is 
collected either by the direct agency of the Department at cus¬ 
toms posts on the borders of the forests, or by annual leases of 
tracts of jungle, generally of inferior quality, or by a system of 
liccuses or passes, or by a sort of commutation tax, under the 
tei'ms of which certain villagers or bodies of cultivators are 
granted the right to remove forest produce from certain jungles, 
genei'ally* in their vicinity, on payment of a fixed yearly sum. 
Besides the above there is, iu Buriqa, a tax op foreign timber, 
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CnAPTEK V. 

rUBLIG ^YOmS, CANALS AND RAILWAYS. 

Public Works. 

Tjie latest return of the Public Works Department of In- 
din, at tbe end of 1868, shows that it consisted of 783 En- 
giuocrs, at the head of large subordinate establishments. Of 
these Engineers 430 were European and 30 Native Civil En¬ 
gineers, or 472 in all. Of the rest 201 wei’e Ro3'al Engineer 
officers and 110 other military officers. The Department is 
divided into several branches under a Secretary. Besides the 
Secretary there arc three Inspectors General, of Irrigal ion, Mi¬ 
litary AVorks and Forests, and a Railway Consulting Engineer. 
In 1871-73 the total expenditure in India and England on or¬ 
dinary public works, which are met from current revenue, was 
X2,459,497, and the receipts were £91,783 not including irri¬ 
gation and railway.s. The extraordinary or reproductive work.s, 
made from loans or surplus revenue, cost £1,628,474 and 
the receipts from irrigatiou were £471,-580. 

The expenditure on Public Works from imperial funds by the 
Department, in England and India, has been as followiS since 
1862-63 . 


j • .... ,, 

i Ycv. 

1 ■ 

Ordinary, 

1 from lieve- 
1 uue. 

ETtraordi* 
nary, from 
I/oans. 

Total. 

I 

' £ 

f 

£ 

! ipos-es 

4,508,903 


4,508,903 

j lSe3.C4 

6.371 888 


3.374,888 

: ISC4 C5 

5,143 687 


5,145.687 

j 1865-6C 

5,053.004 


5.053.004 

1 1SG6.C7 (Eleven yiouths) 

5,892.808 


6 892, SOS 

1 180703 

5,972,620 

002,462 

6,575,083 

1 1808-09 

6,632,133 

t.370,613 

8.003,748 

1 1809-70 

5,347,037 

2.599.014 

7,940,651 

1 ISTO-Vl 

4 273.010 

1,107,810 

5,441.456 

i 1871-72 

2.459,497 

1,628,474 

4,087,971 

1872f73 Eegular eBtimata ... 

2 648.000 

2,307.000 

4 855 000 

i 1873-74 Budget „ ... 

2,364,000 

8,878,000 

6,282,000 

} 


The following table shows the expenditure in India, in 
detail, for eight yeai’s. Financial considerations Jed to a 
considerable reduction in the expenditure on public works from 
ordinary reyehui in au4 since 1871-72, when also the charges fen 




r.iiu - 

;r..a<l& and civil Iniildiugs were irausl'evyod lo tlic rro’riiiciul Cio- 
verii in (jilts ;— 


Grants. 

J803-C4. 

1804 65. 

1805*00. 

n06-67. 

(li 

ll0lit.4B). 

1 is(i; 08. 

' 

! 

1863.C9. 

■ 

1869-7*'. 

: 1870 71. 

1 

i 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


Ordinayp, 

1 Military jCoustructioii, 

308,287 

648,60(, 

831,670 

1,328,728 

1,.507,003 

1,876.157 

1,245,614 

! 

: 7:»J,2S.' 

iDulidin^a \Hopair8 ... 

Itiii.HGi) 

21«,3()4 

246,700 

200,27^ 

232,9;59 

2-19,397 

20.3,707 

1 261.71<* 

Total 

705,1 fi(i 

801,604 

i,osi,4;;(:iC535,ooo 

l,74t,932 

3,125,554 

1,440,.31! 

1 9y2.!>;7 

I Civil (Civnntmctioi), 

62:l.78£i 

5{»5,15<{ 

609,772 

641,856 

73S,9Ji4 

722,017 

576,385 

' 4l3,6^■; 

jUuiktiugs 1 Uepaira ... 

l2C,'d}J2 

139,004 

i 8i.i,57d 

108,697 

109,691 

ll«,2s( 

103,8iM 

161,717 

Toti^ 

C50,uG7 

731,230 

740,350 

750,5.53 

848/»9S 

810,303 

680,381 

51 l,S6:j 

imnruvo ^ (’onstroolioti 

l,G18,1|»« 

1,358,180 

1] 177,305 

1,214 697 

1,028,142 

1,121,95' 

840.328 

(:26,27(. 

‘Zutr •• 

0U3.8i» 

708,088 

680,014 

04-4.620 

i 728,780 

761,893 

7o5,6M 

697,21!* 

Total 

2,2d4,0S(j 

3,127,361 

;1,862,979 

:i,859^2-' 

1,750,922 

1,883,:;45 

1,.51.:*,9*2 

J.3r7,4:i.. 

rr..f«i S Construction, 
Total ^ it^jpaira 

2,050.3] S 

3.00:;,013 

2,C21,8o7 


;l, 275,039 

3,720,126 

2,(562.327 

1.82-1.61!! 

0«y,GlM 

i,111,480 

4.062,958 

959,001 

1,071,113 

1,129,076 

1,013,215 

(; 

Total 


3,716,148 

S,(iS4,Tli5 

j,iw,78a 

4,:M6,45-. 

1,849,202 

3,675,512 

2,82.'*,29.1 

Eatabllfibrnents 

828,d*M 

817,185 


897,042 

953,923 

1,050,801 

1,104,578 

1,626,273 

Purcltasc of JdaterlalB, 
Tools aud Plant, and 
^toruH trum Kn^'laud, 

800.5SS 

165,595 

21I,8«S1 

147,028 

13r,0.S2 

254.489 

07,571 

78,119 

OuB per oout. lucoose 






Tax Fund 

8S0.0 0 

250,00 

xio 000 


111,4b 

• 



MiRCOilauooua ... 

34,754 

888 

... 

2 

89 

' 150 



Ooiupcuaation for lands 
taken for Bailways, 








&:u. 

213.4GS 

339,789 

184,456 

221,572 

126,432 

223,046 

49,291 

S8,l 7<.' 

Other State outlay for 







guaraQieedeaterpriftGK. 

3-1,271 

64,425 

41,110 

37,90U 

44,716 

72,749 

68,958 

61.4.97 

Net Lose by Exchange on 








jUailway traueuebions. 

241,231 

146,048 

50,500 

ni,6gl 

101,87; 

20,733 

"acrvic.a 

171, fcO--. 


5,757,148 

>5,490,389 

5,189.237 

5,500,907 

5,811.981 

6,470,173 

5,191,40i) 

1,282.6a.-. 

Dertnct—PecToaso In Ba- 
lancoe, i, r., Jiofunds 
frotn ContractorH, an i 
Vaino of btoroH Issueii 


to Works and inchidod 









iu tlio current s'car’a 
occoniit, blit paid for 
ill x>revioua year ... 

381,630 

359,094 

128,634 

231,149 

31,712 

86,650 

84,160 

153,.'*85| 

Total Ordimwit 

8,;J75,623 

5,131,345 

5,000,703 

.5,329,404 

5,800,209 

6,433,517 

5,107.!.’M 

4,079,006j 

Sxlraordinary. 
Irrigation- 
Construction ... 





1C1,8.S4| 

323,414 

650 20- 

i 

456,1.00 

Bi^utblisbment 

.. 

... 

... 


60,322 

ll'6,092 

162,747 

183,618 

Tools and Plant ... 


... 


... 

7,048 

19,8.3 

39,306 

65,401 

lnci-**use to Stock 

■ ■■ 


... 

' *1 


(iS,«98 

11,53.3 

Uombay Special Fund 
Works 





383,613 

349,3116 

401,383 


State ii'allways ... 

... 


... 


. 694 

213,743 

.111,697 

398,910 

Total Extraoi'dinarif ... 

... 

• 

... 

... , 

003,492 

1.917,958 

1,427.092 

1.116,667 

jTotal P. W. Expenditure, 

5,875,338 

5.1.‘;i,245 

1 

5,000.703 

5,339,464 

0,402.731 

7,431,475 

6,535,251 

5.195,117* 

. „ 


* (;ir(jg3 Loss. 






/ 






} 


Cauals- 

On tlio 2ln.li July lS7n the Govcrninont ef liulia piihli.shcd 
tlio laio.sl. infunuation on tlie subject of State canals and miI- 
■\vay.s as flic data for a finaiKaai forecast of the liabilities for 
such extraordinary public works up to 31st Maich ,1873. On 
tiie whole, it is believed that the return from past expenditure 
on liligation Works is now such that they have thrown no 
buidcn on the finances. I’ut until the returns are coni])leted the 
re.sult cannot lie told certainly. The following gives the best 
infornuition available : — 


i ^“Jluterext at 4 

1 Icouilt to C’IKt . .... 

I 1 of 1871-72. 1 1“*'' 

Net iiicouie| 

as per lateall 

iufuriualiuu. 1 

1 

1 

i £ 

.M.Tdras (for 30 works only) ... :(f) 1 3((7 OOO 

1 Joinliay, excluding Siudh ... j (c) 798 000 

Ueiigal ... ... ... j 2,10.3,000 

' Xonli-Western Provinces ... i 3,331,000 

I'niijak ... ... 1 2,200.000 

crMudli ... ... { (c) SOO.OUO 

’' — » . . 

£ 

63.2S0 
31.920 
80,520 
133,240 
90.400 
32,000 

1 

£ i 

(c) .307,000 
1,500 
—22.500 
(a) 100 , 00(1 
(5) 188,000 
190 000 

Total ... 10,009 000 

420,300 

«I0,000 


(a.)—liicludea lucreane oi laud revenue due to the cauais, of £44,000. 
(0.) Unto ditto £951,000. 

(c ) (c.) (<■.)—Amouuta not known. These are^aiiproximate sums. 


Be.sides these' works the Madras Irrigation Coinpajjy lm.s a 
guaranteed capital of one million sterling at 5 per cent., and a 
loan of State funds of bclivoeu £500,000 and £000,000. Tbe 
works have not yec begun to j ield any net returns. The present 
burden on the finances on accovmt of this Company is, there¬ 
fore, here taken at £5(),(>00 per annum, which mokes the total 
charge for interest £476,300, while the estimated net income is 
£81)0,000. As I'ar as existing infomiatioa goes, therefore, the 
net result of the entire outlay on Irrigation Works up to the 
year 1872-73 is a return of £413,040 per annum above the 
interest at 4 per cent, per annum on the first cost of the works. 

The works now in hand and contenipkted are given in the 
next table. The rate of expenditure set down is that wlrich 
is calculated on the whole to be the most advantageous, con¬ 
sidering the establishnients available and the probable rate 
of growth of the irrigation. Some of these works, as those at the 
Godavery and Kistua, are oxtensioirs of inoject-s previously car¬ 
ried out with great success., Thc.se will, doubtless, pay well. 
Tbe Bombay projects are more experimental. There are iu 
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that Prosidency uo large \voik-< ia full operation Tiio oapitai 
outlay, however, is comparatively small, and th extension ul 
the projects will be limited until experience hr ■ proved that 
they will pay. In Sintlh the works are for the in-st part what 
are called inundation canals. They come into operation only 
where the Indus is in flood, and afford moans of cultivation in 
localities where there is practicalfy : no rain. These works are 
always found to pay well wlieti their extension is kept within the 
limits of the pos-sible spread of cultivation. 

In the Lieutenaht-Governorship of Pengal there are two 
great projects; neither is in the Pi’dvince of Bengal Proper. 
The Orissa* Scheme Was first undertaken by a Company, and 
was purchased by the Government The famine of 1806 justifies 
the expenditure of a large sum in order, to guard against the re¬ 
currence of such a calamity, and though the growth of irrigation 
will be slow, it is believed that ultimately the canals will at 
least pay interest on the capital laid out. At present there is uo 
net return. The Soane Works are in Behar, where the cli¬ 
mate more resembles that of the North-Western Provinces, in 
which canal irrigation lias been practised with success. Some 
of the canals will be ready to receive water and commence 
irrigatmg in 1874 

In the North-Western Provinces, the Ganges Canal has 
paid interest on the average of the last five years at 5 per cent. 
Some, original defects of construction still require to be reme¬ 
died, and the completion of the network of distributing channels 
is in hand • the Agra Canal is a new work, the head of which 
is formed by a weir across the Jumna a few miles below 
Delhi; water will probably be admitted in 1874), and tbe 
nature of the climate is such that there is no doubt that the 
water will be acceptable. The Lower Gauges Canal is a new 
project just set in hand ; it is to take up the irrigation of the 
Doub where the original Ganges Canal leaves off; the country 
is well-suited for canal irrigation. The Eastern Ganges Canal, 
amongst the contemplated projects, is intended to take water 
from the Ganges to irrigate the western part of Bohilkund, 
which has in former years suffered severely from famine, and 
where water will be as valuable as on the western side of the 
Ganges,' - 

The works contemplated on the Baree Dqab Canal involve 
the construction of a second head to obtain ah additional supply 
of water, to be followed by remodelling and, extensions as in 
jthe case of the Ganges Canal; the water in this tract is most 
valuable, and tlisre is every hope that this chpai iTViU pay well 
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(.'iCHfih Sorlu-W'^i 

,. lu .. Muii-ilt into proper working order. Tlic Sirldud Cnnal 

n, e\\ prnject wiili ahead ou the Sutlej at itoopur ; it is in- 
tfiiiji t.o Wiiter the dry tract between the Jiimiiaand the 
iSiiU. and ihongli the works will be expensive tlicre is every 
pro.') ct of its paying; the Puttialla, Jheend, and Nablia 
Si.il join the British Governnieut in undertaking this work. 
The extensions of the Westei'n Jumna Canal also involve 
imp! ovemeuts ;this work is the oldest of the canals in the Ncrth- 
Wo'.t of India; it was originally a Mahomedau work, and 
^^■as re«9pened by the British (xovernmeat in 1821; since then 
it lias much more than repaid, with interest, the entire capital 
expended on it. The ori^nal works, however, were very 
defective, and in the early days of irrigation the drainage in 
that dry tract was not much regarded, while the cultivators 
were allowed to. take their distributing channels from tlie 
inaiu canal much as they pleased. As the irrigation has 
developed, the evils of these arrangements have been seriously 
.Mi)|)arent; drainage is interfered with and unwholesome swamps 
formed ; the partial remedies applied from time to time have 
ITilod to keep pace with the requirements of the irrigation. It 

desirable to extend the irrigation, but this cannot be satis¬ 
factorily done unless it be accompanied by a complete re,visioa 
of the main canal and distribution channels. The income 
derived from irrigation here is so large that there is no doubt 
tlie cost of the .works will be fully covered by the returns. 

No profits have been calculated on fromuny of the new works 
within the period embraced in the forecast. It is found by 
experience that, as a rule, the growth of irrigation from new 
canals is slow, and in the first few years the canals hardly pay 
w'orking expenses, if so much. Some of the works may give a 
small profit; others will probably not pay working expenses. 
TliC only source of increased income to be reckoned ou is the 
growth of the returns from the canals already working. It has 
been found from experience thatT'cturna continue to grow long 
after the works are apparently iii full use. A. great deal of tbe 
growth of income arises from the economical man:i.gement of 
the water, which is due to experience and constant efforts to 
economize it, so that after a time more acres are irrigated from 
a given supply of water than at first. But growth also takes 
place by a larger supply of water being taken up for irrigation. 
Tlio Western Jumna.Canal was opened in li521, and tbe Eastern 
Jumna Canal in 1830. In both the income is .still growing; 
it rises greatly in years of drought, and falls back more or less 
in years of plentiful and well-timed rain ; but on the whole it 
grows. 

voi. xvtr. '' ' : 3 u 



Irrigation Worla. 


Irrigation worhs and forecast of money lilcly to l( 'eguired front 
loans during six years ending Slit March ^ Si 8. 


Province. 


Kama ol Work, 


Ajiproxl- 
mate ez- 


EBtirofttedipenaiture 


Loan 
•■o Kmuls 


To end of ’“^butedby ■■^2 ' 
March Native 



Bombay 


Sorth-Westcrn 
Provinces ... 


Puejab , 


Minor Provinces 


North-WoBtorn 
Provinces ... 


Other Projecis... ... 

Moots Project ... 

Taptee Project ... 

, Other Projects... 

Various small schemes ... 
Eastern Narra. Jhambrao 
and illtrow Canals ... 
Desert Canal ... ' ... 

Orissa Project... ... 

Boone Project ... ... 

Bottodelling Ganges Oanal 
(including new branchea) 
and completing distribu 
taries 

; Agra canal .„ ... 

Lower Ganges Canal 
I a:ee Doab Canal. Exton- 
siou and improvemetr.s In¬ 
cluding Lower Baree Doab 
Sirhiod Canal ... 

Western jumna Canal Ex¬ 
tensions 

Minot Works ... ... 


Central Fro- 


Conlempiaiei, 
rennalr Extension and 


Easiern Ganges Canal ... 

Other Projects ... ... 

Swat Iliver Project 
Other Projects (Uerajat Ca¬ 
nal) ... ... 


Bamteak-Project 


Grand Total 

Less to be contributed by 
Native States... 

Met grant from Imperial 



Total ... 18,487,000 4,541,000 


108,000 


1,898,000 


20,325,000 


7,864,000 


* Allowing for eontinuation of portion beyond Poona, funds for whlisb, if sacotioned, will 
bs provided for from grants for eonteinplated projects. 

T eanotioned for the present against, “ Ordinary,” but vrllj probably le ultimately 
cbargetl to “ Loan Funds.” urant for 1873-74 £ 16 , 000 . 

X The total oontributlon requirod will bo £1,062,300, but only £6115,000 will be required 
Within the six years. - , , 

I cruder survey. Estimates not yet prepared. ' . 

a EzclndcB outlay on works already completed, and not inclnded in thigpciieme. 
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T ‘c latest rctuvKs for tlic Kubbee or Spring crop of the Nortli- 
Wt ,eni Px-oviiices, in tbe six months ending March, 1873, show 
tbu' of 20,582,542 acres 12,760;938 were cultivated and of the 
latter 585,934 were irrigated by the Ganges, Eastern Jumna 
Doon, Rohilkuud, Bijnour and Bundiekuud canals, or 60,503 
acres more than in the corresponding crop of the previous year. 


State fiailways- 

The past and the estimated expenditure on these lines, 
whether sanctioned or proposed, or made by native chiefs from 
their own funds or by the Government of India for such chiefs, 
is seen in the following table :— 


Approximate Statement of past eoependiture and prohaUe future Capi¬ 
tal Outlay (both in England and India} during six years ending 
31st itfewcA 1878. 


Kama Ot Bailway. 

Length. 

Actual cost. 

Oz‘en Linet, 

MUes. 

£ 

Culentta and Ronth-Bastarn 



Nulhattee Branch ... 

27i 


Total 


fiS»,0'0 

Sanetionei Linet in Progress or Finished, 


(Estimated 

lut not offen. 


coat. 

Lluipootana—Agra to Samthnr Janetion 

„ Bambbur Junction to NuBBOorabad 

1861 

1,030,000 

with Salt Branch ... 

09 


„ Delhi to Itowaree, inclnding Fnr- 


rucknuggur liranch (opened) ... 

68 


„ Bewaree to Bandiknri J unction... 

84 

Punjab Korthern—liahore to Jhelum 

101 

669,000 

„ „ „ three large 

b r i dgos 
withpro- 
teoti ve 


works ... 

X 


^ Jbslom to Bawulplndee ... 

09 


Indus Valley—JUooltaa to Bohree ... 

270 

1,700,000 

„ Eotree to Bohree, with Indus 


Bridge ... M. 

222 

1,560.000 

Wurdah Goal Branch ... ... 

60 

400,000 

Uolkor State—Ehandwoh to Indore .» 

861 


' Total ... 

"*1,197 

9,27U,0(I0 


Approxi¬ 
mate expea 
Idltnre trooi 
loan funds 
to end of 
March 
1873. 


fi39,000 

3 ' out! 


Sii9,0«ii 


113.000! 

172.00(lj 

739,00(1 
123,cool 


4,000] 

3(;,00Uj 

"iilicS 


‘probable 
Kxpendl- 
taro in 
six yetti B 
eiidini; 
1877-78. 


1.333,000 

003,000 

1,880,000 

3,198,000 

89.5,000 

081,000 


8,078,010 
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Jiitihrai/s. 


1 Kaiuc o[ Uuilway, 

i 

I.ouslb. 

i 

Actual co?i ; 

{ 

Dtilo f.xiw'n- 
iilurc fl-tiH! 

■ .an fimds 

lu f'li-l ol 
jVlii ('ll 

* 

Pr-ilii.hit' 
Pxj’t ij-iii iM-i 

.11 ^•^x 

i.sir ;s. 



... 1 



. l.‘bo S^udla &tate Uailwuy 

82 

750,000. 


r>o 

Imiorp to O 'jciM iui(l iseemnoU , ... 

loy 

1,0 Ji 6,«00; 


1 

Wtsiern Hajpuutaau—iaiimoUabad to Cccsaand 




j 

Ajuioro* ... ... 

8.30 

l,650,fi00j 



Nfemncb to Nnsacerabad... 

184 

823,4011; 


1 

Xorthprn noujSfal ... ... ... 

200 

3,r>tfO 0J«: 

5,‘.'O' 


Uaiiicoon to Prorae .a. 

360 



i 

liivwar te Uudduk . 



:j 4 i, 0 (i( j 

1 r.ion.ooi'. • 

(Judiiuh to heUary ... ,,, 

00 



Xaupore to ('lititt<*es?urb .. 

130 

780 ,OgO’ 

*.«SW 


Tblni rail frumKotroeto Kuwaoboo find from 




Mo«jh.a!i to Lahore on ibe <-*aarantRcu 



i 


Sindh, Piinjah and Delhi Baiiwaya 

... 

a-ll^.UUO 

. ! 

1 

i'uttainbi to Ceehiu 

fiO 

Ci'd.lioiij 

; 

i ; 

Total 



7i,0(iG 

7,oiu,ouc i 

Total open, Banctioncd and proposed,... 


lo.rsi.ooo 

J.sio.ood 

38.0:'t,u .0 ; 

Expenditure by Seoretary ol State on 





stores not appropriated to any particular 





line 


... 

'iC',000 


Grand Total ... 

2,7f>2i 



Lintt net Charpeehlt to Vie Ecvennn of 
Hriiieh India.* 

Sizam’sfitato-Woddy to Hyderabad 

EhiiUigaon Branch ... 

Ooiuraotep „ ... 

IT\ 

7^ 

\ 

! 

i,ioa,n(i(il 

49.'iflOj 
4V,0'i|'; 

i:‘\ooo 

411.000 

47,000 

f»S0,*:(hi 


Guaranteed EaiiwayS’ 

The actual outlay on the 0,0704’ miles of these railways rn: 
to tlie end of March 1872 was ninety millions steiling. Ti: 
expenditure to March 1878 is estimated at uiucty-six millioi, 
or £95,0-15.000_ 


IJame ol Bailway. , 


Great Indian Pcninanla... 

nouibuj'r BtiToda iu»d Central Inajo. ... 

niito ditto ditto—Ahmedabad to Wudwan, 
Madras ... „ ••• ,.••• 

Onto B»ypoor to Cannanore(tr«a*en«««.’; 
East. Iiidinu. iuc.iuiiins Jnbbalpore Bxtensloii, 
Great Sonthmi o( India 
DittoSoiuberu Exteusions ... * 

, arnatlo—Aroonnm to (ionjaveram 
Ditto Madras to Ouddnlore ... ... 

Ditto Ouddalore to Taujore ... 

Kastem Bengal ... ... 

Sindh, Pun jab and Deibi 

Uudh and UobilEhmid ... ... 

Ditto Moiadabad to iiaaiinggar 


i I'otaj estimatod 
' cost atrer re- J 
. eiietiou of 
I sl,oi e.s ill hand 
f to normal 
I auioutiC. I 


I, 28G 1 

iilU if 

"7 jf 
8.17 t 
f.7 I 

J, S0« 
ICS I 
21(5 i 

3ft| 

8& 

BO 
lf>7 
002 
044 t 
47 S 


Estimated ei 
pondituro I. 
oaU of .Maioil 
aSii. 


23,S25,CtlO 

7,72£.,000 

lO.fiSft.OOO 

30,700,000 

2,850,000 

W.OOO I 
610 0(K) > 
480,0(10 ) 
3,060,000 

M,*1,0,000 
0,000,000 

*O6,'ois,OO0 


23,250,00!. 
T.Ofii.OIK: 

10,010,0011 

30,720,000 

3,722,000 


2.89.30011 j 

10,22»,»()() 













C'mraiilecil Raitii'ays. 




Jji ISTiT-T" the gross charge on llie State for interest at 5 per 
cent, ami for lanu and control, was £ls67!l,t)0t), 'I’iie net charge 
wa.s £'2,209,000,, the estimated earnings being £2,170,000. .It 
i.s' c.siiniatfcd in March Ibrs the giuss (harge will be £1,807,200 
but the net (airning.s £9,470,000, reducing tlio net clnirge on 
the revenne of India for 0 , 0704 - miles of guaranteed railway to 
£i,997,200. 

'J'hi; following statement .shows how far the lino,s arc hogiu- 
nir.:; to prove remunerative undertakings. On the whole .sys- 
T( i;, the perconuige .still falls short of the guaranteed rate of 5 
per cent.:—' 


Name of Guaraatecd Itailway, 

1S71. 

Ut ball of 1872. 

Percentage of 
! jnoiits 

{ ou eapital 

1 wiibdrawa. 

i 

Bate of percen¬ 
tage per anunul of 
pri'tiiB on capital 
withdrawn. 

'ndian. Main ... 

j 

4 00 

- 

5 08 

I'iit'i, JubtuiDoro Ji.'itsnsioa 

1 23 

•444 

;.'.sl,ciji i’f-i.i'ai ... 

3-07 

IS 4 

aiiil jJyliiiUiiiul 

0 oe 

0 38 

i ui.jib and . .. 

OM 

. 1 IG 


2 CO 

2 70 

ii at 8()ii'bh>.')u of India 

1 01 

i 52 

..ijiaric 

1 71 

1 02 

nat Indian T'cnin.suift 

2 07 

S 02 

linbay, llaioda, and, Oeutral India ... \ 

2CC 

5 JO 

ii Guaranteed Eailways ... 

3 00 

3 00 


i;y.ccj)t oiial, owing to adjuatmenta. 

In 1S72-73 the guarnritced interest amounted to £4,000,000 
on ;i. <vi.])ital sum of £!)5,000,000. Againsb this there was a set-off 
ot £2,548,000, estimated net traffic receipts on 5,07S miles of 
open line, wliidi r(3cei])ts aro.so from £0,804,000, estimated gross 
traffic earnings, less £4,310.000, working expenses, 








The Overland Mails. 


CHAin’EU VI. 

THE POST OFFICE AFD THE TELEGRAPH. 

The tost OfiSce- 

Foreign .—At the begianing of 1S72 the Mont Cenis Tunnel 
Hailroad was opened for traffic, and the Indian mails, which, 
since the Franco-Prussian War had travelled through Italy and 
Germany, were transferred to the more direct route tliioiigh 
Italy and France. Mr. Monteath, the Director General of the 
Post Office of India, submitted to Government a final protest 
against an erroneous apportionment of the charges of the Eas¬ 
tern mail service, whereby India was made to pay more than 
her proper share. The subject had been represented as long 
ago as February 1868, when the distribution of charges first 
became known, and had formed the subject of much correspon¬ 
dence since that time, the British Treasury refusing to acknow¬ 
ledge the Indian claim, and only repeating that refusal when 
the claim was again urged. While in England he communicated 
personally with the English Post Office authorities on the sub¬ 
ject, and obtained their recognition of the justice of the claim 
and a re-submission of the matter to the Lords of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury. The result was a third refusal. But a fourth attempt 
was made, and this time the British Treasury gave way, reduc¬ 
ing the Indian share of payment by £6,000 per annum. 

The following tables show the correspondence, in letters and 
newspapers, between India and the United Kingdom :— 



Ket IVeight. 

Estimated Number of Half- 
ounoe Letters. 

Letters, 

lbs. 

ozs. 

Weight in 
ounces. 

Q) O • 

5 £2 g 

-.si 

< 

Aggregate 
Number of 
Letters. 

To the United Kingdom vi& 
Southampton 

5,99!r 

6 

95,957 

x3= 

287,871 

To the United Kingdom vid 
Brindisi 

22,342 

7 

367,479 

• x3= 

1,072,437 

From the United Kingdom vid 
Southampton 



164,922 

x8= 

■ 494,766 

From the United Kingdom vid, 
Brindisi . 

18,743 

7 

299,896 

x3= 

899, C8f. 

(1871-72 

67,390 

13 

918,258 

x3= 

2,754,759 

Total of Letters 7.. < 

( 1870-71 

54,313 

13 

869,021 

X 3 s 

2,607,063 















Postage oj Neicspapers. 
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Net Weight. 

ISstimated Nu ruber of four- 
ounce Newspapers. 

Kewspaperg. 

lbs. 

OZ8. 

Weight in 
pounds. 

Number 
of paper!, 
to eaeli 
pound. 

Kumbor 

of 

Newspapers. 

I'o till! United Iviugduiu vtd 






Souihainptnn ... 

To the United Kingdom vi& 

10,067 

10 

10,0ii7-G2 

xS = 

80.540 90 

T.riudUi 

35,083 

12 

36,083-75 

x8 = 

280,670 00 

From the United Kingdom 



vitl Soathempton 

123.014 

a 

123,014 T2 

II 

X 

707,331-19 

From the United Kingdom 






rid Brindisi 

167,436 

12 

157,426-76 

x6i = 

906,203 81 

Total of News* t 1871-72 ... 


_.* 



1,973 745-90 

papers ... { 1870-71 ... 

. 

... 

. 


1.802,176-71 

Total of Letters ( 1871-72 ... 
and News* ■{ 


... 



4,728,604 96 

panerg ... ( 1870.71 ... 




. 

4,469.239-71 


While India receives only a very few more letters from Eng¬ 
land than it sends, it receives about 4^ newspapers for every 
one sent to England. While England sends 65 per cent, of 
her letters -yiti Brindisi, India sends as much as 79 pei'cent. by 
that route. Besides these letters and newspapers there were 
book and pattern packets and correspondence with other 
countries. 

Internal .—The principal alteration consisted of a redaction 
from one anna to half an anna of the postage chargeable on 
newspapers. This measnre came into force on the 1st October 
1871. The number of ncw.spapers registered amounted to 
480, of which 141 w'erc published in the English language, 223 
in the Vernacular, and 6G in English and the Vernacular thus 
divided according to Provinces :— 



English. Vernacular. 

English and 
Vernacular. 

TotaL 

Bengal 7;T 'T; 

37 

43 

6 

91 

Madras 

... • 36 

18 

28 

83 

Bombay 

.... SO 

6.3 

21 

114 

North-Western Provinces 

7 

63 

6 

66 

Punjab 

10 

23 

as* 

33 

Central Provinces and Berars. 

... 2 

8 

2 

7 

Oudh ... « . - 

... 4 

8 

X 

13 

British Burma 

7 

" 2 


9 

Sind ...- 

8 

, g. 

. 1 

12 

llajpootana ... 

.. 

2 

1 

3 


141 

223 

66 

430 














The Pijtl Oflkc. 

• 

'i’lic sj'stom of Overland Money Ort'ors was inlroducctf. By 
llio first mail of 7lU October 1872 there wore sent C.'i.orders 
ibr£o72. Up to tlie end of March 1S73 the number issuetl was 
4,181 for £28,812. A special detective agency for the invostiga- 
tioii of crimes connected v.'ith Post Office work was created. A 
}novisional system of nuUiial assurance among the departmenial 
employes was organized. Colonel Mainwaring U. S. 0. prepared 
a descriptive list of East India postage stamps since 1853, wlieu 
Lord Daihoiisie first ordered the introduction of tliis mode of 
prepaying postage. 

'I'he total extent in miles of each class of postal lines at the 
clo.se of March 1872, as conyoared with the returns of the pre- 
viou-s year, was:— 


Year. 

Kailway. 

Mail Cart, Hors( 
and Camel Dak. 

Runners and Boats 

' 

; 

i 1 

1 1 

<1 

a> 

crj 

j 

1 

i ^ 

«s 

•V* 

» 



M iles. 

Mile.s, 

1 

M ilea. 

Mile.s. ; 

lSTO-71 

' ••• 

4,99:5J 

4,175 

3fi,9ll 

C.1S4 

, 52,263|| 

1871-72 

• • • 

6,063^ 

4.278 

30,149 

1 

6,307 

51,857,i‘; 

Increase 


70 

• 103 

i 

i ** * 

183 

• •• 

Decrease 


... 

[ 1 

.762 

#<• 1 

406 : 


Tlie correspondence returns for the year were:— 


Year. 

Letters. 

News¬ 

papers. 

Parcels. 

. 

Books 

and 

Patterns. 

Total. 

! 

1870 71 

1871-72 

77,303,074 

80,636,648 

6 565,323 
6 840,120 

694 237 
,675 6.88 

1,127.189 

1,409 329 

i 

85,689,8231 

89,661.685! 

1 

Increase 

3.333,674 

274,797 

■■ 

282,140 

3*871.862; 

Decrease - ... 

... 

**• 

18,649 


' ' i 

Increase percen¬ 
tage 

Decrease percen¬ 
tage 

■ 

4 01 

4 18 

•• 

j 

( t • 

■ 2-6i 


4 52; 

... i 


















Letters. Umployds. 




Tli5 loiter returns may bo i'ui thct analysed 


Year, 

Paid and 
Service. 

Unpaid. 

Registered 

Total, 

... . 

l!<71-72. 



1,685,856 

1,690.892 

77,303,071 

80,636,648 

lucreaso ... ... 


1,136,123 

104,436 

3,333.r.74 

Increase percentage ... 

4.32 

4-16 

C'38 

4-3] 


Of the corrospondenco 80J per cent, was directly delivered. Tlio 
193 percent, retained for re-issue was disposed of by the dis¬ 
trict post, or re-direction. Of 80,630,648 covers 2,487,212 were 
sent to the Dead Letter Office. Of these 1,407,249 were returned 
to the senders and 2,487,212 were " undisposable.” Tin* 
covers sent to the Dead Letter Offices without address, or 
with illegible addresses, numbered 175,49,1. 

The number of well grounded complaints against the Calcutta 
Dost Office increased from 100 in the previous year to no less 
tliau 366. The number of cases in which punishment was 
intlicted on Post Office employes, for offences commilted by 
them, was 105 as compared w'ith 160 in the previous year. 
Tlie number of highway robberies of the mails, which during 
1 ho preceding*year fell to the unusually low figure of 25, increas¬ 
ed to 36. 

The number of persons permanently employed in the Post 
Office Department was 24,746 ;— 


: 

Postal Officials, 

1S70>‘71. 

1871-72, 

Inspecting Post Masters 

Post Masters and Deputy Post Mas- 

133 

141 

tiClS ••• ' •#« 

2,304 

2,36.1 

Clerks ... ... 

1,862 

1,979 

Peons, &c. ... ... ... 

5,281 

6,021 

Boad Establishment ... 

15,099 

14,228 

" ^ Total , / 

24,679 

24,734 


y»u XYU, . 9 b 
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The Post Office. 


Financiid jResuZk—Durilig the three 5 ^ears ending*March 
1872,comprising the largest changesof postage rates and coud i tions 
•whicli have occurred since the.constitution of the department iu 
3854, its financial position has greatly improved. Tlio doubiing 
in 1869 of the liihitf-' of weight carried for the several rates of 
letter postage, was a measure from which the Government hatl 
shrunk on financial grounds for many years, and the reduction 
by one-half of thefate of newspaper postage was a stop which, iu 
itself, and still more as following so closely upon the preceding 
change above described, was calculated to raise similar apprehen¬ 
sions. But the results prove the wisdom in a department like 
the Post Office of anticipating rather than following financial 
considerations. Ia, these three years, looking on the one hand 
to the entire expenditure of the dej)artment, and on the other 
hand to the revenue derived from the conveyance of private cor¬ 
respondence alone, the financial position of the Post Office 
has improved to the extent of nearly 6^ lakhs; in other words, 
the revenue from private correspoudeuce alone apinoaches to 
that extent nearer to the total expenditure of the department, 
in fact there is now a sum of only 8| lakhs between the present 
condition "'bf the departmental finances and the realization 
of a condition when it might be said that the revenue from 
private' correspondence alone pays for all exjienses con¬ 
nected with the conveyance and disposal of the entire mails of 
the country, including both private and official correspondence. 
And this would be saying not a little when regard is had to the 
vast amount of Government correspondence in a country liko 
India, where State administration and State agency penetrate 
every province; district, town and village,—where the Govern¬ 
ment constructs buildings, roads, railways, canals, telegraphs, 
&c., not through private contractors (who pay their own postage) 
but through its own agency.—where education, surveys and even 
municipal matters are, to a large extent, controlled or undertaken 
by Government,— and where consequently a very large propor¬ 
tion of the expenditure incurred by the Post Office is incurred 
directly on account of the service rendered to Government. 

In 1871-72 the bulk of officials wore required to prepay their 
correspondence by means of service stamps; and the remainder, 
consisting princip^ly of the Secretariat Offices of the several 
local Administrations and the controlling military offices, weie 
allowed a continuance of the privilege of sending and rocoiviug 
correspondence by post without payment of postage, but with 
this very important difference, that the Post Office Depait- 
ment ceased to misfi any claim in account these'pri^ 



Progress since 1854'. 
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v'dcgsdxyffices. As a consequence of tliis cirange, the Post Office 
ceases to show under the liead of Kevenue any postage on ac¬ 
count of the correspondence sent to and received by tlie largest 
Government Offices in the counti'y. The financial effect of this 
change, for the portion of the year during whi.ch it operated, was 
to reduce nominally the receipts of the Post Office Department 
under the head of Official Postage by Rs, 7,14,178, 


Whnlc oxpflnditnre of the Post \ HOTcnne from prix'ate cor> 

OfBc',! both (or oHloioI and ! tuspondence only, 
pi i rate oorrespoudonca. 

18fi8-69 Hs. 63.70,201 

1869- 70 „ 65,96,779 

1870- 71 „ 61,77,507 

1871- 72 „ 50,97,890 

1 I during half tbo year. 


Bs. 38,07,070 

rPall caased by donblini; tha limit of 
„ 38,28,888 -j wal,{h( allowed (or the eovoral rates 
( of lattai postiige- 
„ 40,43,771 A),'aia rises, 

. ( Shows a large Increase notwithstanding 
ii 42,-38,763 < the reduction of newspapes paalage 


Proffress —The sudden fall in the figure opposite 

1870-71 is due to the incidence in that year of a,large arrear 
adjustment W'ith the English Post Office:— 


X ear* 

Percentage.' 

■ 

1853-54 last complete year of former rates ... 

128 

1855-66 first completo,year 

100 

1SC7-68 tliirteeuth ditto ... 

2;{7 

]8r>8-69 fourteenth ditto ... 

268 

J8G9-70 fifteenth ditto 

246 

1.S70-71 sixteenth ditto ... ... ’ ... 

2.85 

1871-73 seventeenth ditto 

272 


Tha Telegraphi 

An Administration Report of the Telegraph Department has 
not been published for some years. 

Internal ,— The work of construction began in 1860-51 when 
£2,430 was spent, lii 1868-09 the-expenditure had risen to 
£529,431 anil the deficit was £408,644 on the internal lines only. 
In 1869 the niimber of miles open was 14,014, The receipts and 
csjieuditure ‘have b^n as follows, so far as data are available :r—- 
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STcar.’ 

Keveaue. 

Expenditure. 

Deficit. 




£ 

£ 

£ 

1850-51 

s 

r 

... 

2 430 

2.430 

1851-52 



6*00 

4,327 

3,727 

1852-53 



1,860 

2,088 

236 

1853 54 

T-T 


2,313 

73,701 

171 358 

1854 55 



0,.181 

112,411 

105.930 

1855-56 



23,238 

75,472 

52 214 

1860 57 



29 «43 

80,933 

67.090 

1857-58 



37,742 

142 6>8 

lot 94U 

1853-69 



54,105 

200 911 

212.806 

1859-60 



52.747 

188,569 

135 822 

1860-01 


• * • 

63,766 

180,839 

12-1,073 

1861-62 



67,948 

190,597 

122 019 

1862-63 



75,488 

209.748 

194 200 

1863-64 



91.762 

321.830 

230,091 

1864-05 



91.361 

. 259 372 

. 168.011 

1866-66 

r 


108,105 

190,SS2 

88,717 

1866.67 



108 474 

229 800 

121 380 




117-637 : 

310,648 

193 009 




]23.1!>9 

3:17.469 

215.270 

1869-70 



129 890 

319.463 

189,573 

1870-71 



161.007 

293,494 

182,427 


The folloMring shows the result of tlic working of the new Inland 
Tariff of six words for a rupee, besides the address, during tlio 
half-year ending 30th June 1872, compared with the cunes- 
pouding half-year of 1871:— 


^ ' i 

' 1871, J*nnary, February, March ... 

1872, January, February, March 

1 Percentage of increase 

-- j 

1 JS umber. 

Value. 

145,13.0 
1,05.419 
13; 07 

l!s. 

2 65.128 
3,70.103 
41,67 

1871, April, May, June ... 

1,36,418 

2,49731 

1872, April, May, Juno ... 

1,43.395 

2,9C 204 

Percentage of iuoreaie ... ... 

6.11 

16,20 

1 Percentage of iuorease for the half -year ... 

9.64 

. 29.035 


Indo-Euro'pean.~^\nc& the completion of the Siernens’ line 
in Fcbruaiy 1870, which rendered India,independent of the wire 
through Turkey, the portion from Kurra-iihoi to on which 
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The hulo-Etiroinan Line, 

tlie Gisvernmont of India lias spent a million and a quarter 
sterling, Ims generally worked well. In April 1870 tlio liritisii 
Indian Submarine Company opened its olSces for the transmis¬ 
sion of messages by tbe Ued Sea, iklediterraneun and Falmoulli 
cables. 


The receipts and expenditure of the Indo-European Line 
have been as follows, exclusive of interest on capital:— 


Year. 

1 

Receipts. 

> 

Expenditure. 

i 

1 SGI-65 
l.S(>i)-66 

iSG6-G7 ... ... 

18G7-G8 

1«C'-G<) 

1809-70 

1870-71 

£ 

7.738 
•82.298 
88.881 
97.394 
138,822 
* V3,0 4 

60,335 

. £ / 

4,378 

74.620 

56.226 

J-5,871 
“ V ,74.412 
137,712 
87»094 


In 1871-72 the length of the Mckran Coast and Subma¬ 
rine Section was 739 miles of double aerial line along the 
coast of Leloochistan between Kurrachee and Jask, with inter¬ 
mediate siations at Orinara, Gwadur, and Charbar ; 1,216 nauti¬ 
cal miles of gutta-percha cable between Kurrachee and Fao 
(near Lusrah), with intermediate stations at Gwadur, Jask, 
ilonjam, and Bushire; and 503 nautical miles of Hooper’s ludia- 
ridjber cable between Jask and Jlqijhire. Tlie total number of 
messages transmitted over the section during the year, inclusive 
of 1,780 on the Government service, was 32,351, the gross re¬ 
ceipts for which amounted to. Rupees 11,34,196 and yielding a 
net revenue to this section of Rupees 6,60,668, or a monthly 
average of 2,096 messages and Rupees 46,889 net revenue. The 
average yearly mean rate vtd Russia was hours 7, minutes 21, as 
compared with hours 19, miiiutes 41, in 1870-71 ; Turkey 
it was hours 35, minutes 21 this year, and hours 62, minutes 60 
in the previous year. Although there was a decrease of 7,588 
messages by, this line during the past year, as compared with the 
one previous, the iucre^e of messages by the British Indian 
Compauies* showing a net decrease of 
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The Vverland Telegraplis. 


5,776 messages, notwithstanding the inany important exiensions 
to telegraph commuuictitioii that have lately been open for traf¬ 
fic. The great decrease in the traffic can, therefore, only be 
attributed to the increased’ tariff, lu the mouth of February 
1873, the latest for which there are statistics, G,4G5 messages 
were sent by all routes both ways, the Indian share of the value 
of which was Rs. 4<’2,094-9. Of 2,250 messages sent by and 
2,125 received in India in that month, or 4,381 in all, 1387 
were by Tehran, 228 by Turkey, 2,203 by Suez, 2 by the Amour 
and 5G1 by Madras. 



PART IV. 

FI NAN CE. 




Indiiiii Finaiuc 1792 - 93 , 


dlO 


CIIAPTKU r. 

THE ni PE RIAL FIXAXCES. 

Ec^icw. 

In 1792-9.i, tho year ini mediately preceding the Permanent 
Sctllement and tlie nc'W Charter, the gross revenues of India 
wore £S,225,(!2S and the gross charges j£6,94-(),833 sliowing 
a surplus of £l,2S4,795. The.first year of deficit was 179S-9J>, 
to tlie amount of £487,370. With the one interval of 1S()2-S 
deficit continued till 1808-9. The twenty years term of tho 
Charter of 1793 expired in 1813 when a new Charter inflicted 
the fir.st blow on the monopoly of the East India Company 
which liad lasted for more than a hundred an.d fifty years. 
Tlie trade to India was opened, although that witli China, 
w.is still closed, and Europeans were allowed to settle in 
India. In 1813-14 the gros.s revenues were £17,228,711 
and the gross charges £13,017.726 showing a surpln.s—tlio 
last for some years, of £3,010,980. In 1833 a nety Charter 
extinguished the monopoly of the China trade also,.opened 
every appointment to Nat.ive.s, and permitted Europeans for tho 
first time to purchase land. The State was finally and com- 
jiletely separated from all commercial undertakings except tlio 
salt and opium mouopolie.s. The.Charter of 1833 also created 
a foiirtli Pre.sidency, .siibsoipiently a Lieutenant ^veniorship, 
comprising the Kortli-Wc.stern Provinces with Agra as the 
capital. Jn 1833-34 the gro.ss revenues had risen to £I8,207,->’(iS 
the expenditure in India to £16,924,832 and in England tt> 
£1,29.8,037 or £18,217,909. 'i’he next year .showed .so largo 
a surplus a.s 8 millions sterling. The Afghan and fust .Sikh 
Wars turned the tide to deficit, till Lord Dalhousie’.s accession. 
The Cliarter of 18.53-54 found the gross revenues at £28,133,544 
and the expenditure at £30,183,227 of which £86,778 wa.s 
for guaranteed railwa 3 's. 

Deficit continued all through the Mutiny years till 1802-0.3, 
when reductions andlnew taxation secured a surplus of £ 1 ,.st>7-Sl 0 
and in the succeeding year of £78,347. In 1800-67 a. lilierai 
expenditure on public works opened another period of deficit, 
at £2,617,489. * - 

'I'he state of the finances since the Mutiny year is seen in tho 
following figures 

3 B' 


VoL. XVII, . 



Expenditare. Ultimate llesulfc. 
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The Impei-ial Finances 
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Tlii* period of deficit was converted into surplus l)_y a reilnc- 
tion in ordin.u’}' expenditure. The aggregate of surplus which 
has been obtained since lbG9-70, has been as follows: — 


1869- 70, actual 

1870- 71 „ 
18 / 1-/2 ,, 


£ 

118,GC!) 
... 1,482,990 

• •• 3,124,178 


Add— 


1872-73 „ (estimated) ... 


.. 1,354.000 


Total ... 


• •• 


£6,079 837 


The total exi'/enditmo was in— 

£ 

1868 C9 ...- ... 52.036,722, or 52 millioiis. 

1809-70 ... ... 50,782,452, or 5i»f „ 

1870- 71 ... ... 49,930,095, or 5u „ 

But the expenditure was in— 

1871- 72 ... ... 40,984,915 or 47 millions. 

1872- 73 (estimated) ... 48,534,000 or 48| „ 

The expenditure on public works ordinary stood thus 

£ 

1807-68 ... ;.. 5.972.626 

1868 69 ... ... ... 6.6;;2,i;i5 

1869-70 ... ... 5,,347,0t>7 

But the expenditure was brought down to £3,811,167 in 
1870-71. And if the reduced grants of subsoipieiit years 
be added, to the public works ebarges transferred to Provincial 
Services, the total for 1872-73 will hardly exceed the last- 
named sum. 


The Arniy'expeuditure stood thus in—^ 

£ 

1867- 68 ... ... '... 16.10;1.?90 

1868- 69 ... ... . ... 10.269,581 

1879-70 ... ... ... 1(;.,329,739 

Present State.' 

The actuals for 1871-72, the regular estimate for 18. 2 7.3 
and the Budget estimate for 1873-74 are seen in the followiiio- 
figures, for India and England combined :— * 
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2'hii Iitijierial Finances, 


rSGl.ANt) AKl) IXL'IA. 
Bmhjet El'liimti". IfjTS-T 1. 


Bevenues and Receipts. 


Actual". 

15)71.72. 


j li^tiiii.-ite. i ICgt.iniato, 
I'sT-’ 73 !S7:!.7.J. 


I.—Land Revenue ... 

H.—Tribute." and Contributions from 
N. States 


i £ ! £ i £ ^ 

20.520,3371 21,220 000^ 21, lBu,(:()ii 
744,0.3C; 7.37 OOoi 722 OOnl 


HI.—Forest 

s*e •• • 

1 501 0241 649,(i0oi 

1 i ' 

58-1 ooo! 

IV.—Excise on Spirits and Drugs 

i 2.3C9,100| 2.313,000' 

’ i 

2,213,000; 

V.—Assessed Taxes 

s** *»• 

1 '825 241! 

J »« ! 

575,000; 

lO.OO.i' 

VI.—Customs ... 

••• 

1 2,.775,90oj 2 C31,00o| 

1 1 1 

2,649,0(i(/ 

i 

Vll.-Salt 

• •• 

5.966,505,' 6,140,oooj 

■ 1 

6,144,0(jo; 

VIH.-Opium 


1 

9 2.53,.S50l 3,07;,(i00j 

7 500,0‘)i | 

IX.—Stamps 1.; 


2,476,3831 2.578 00o| 

2,029 OOii] 

X.—JJint ... 


90,1.50 

1 

fjJ.OOOj 

dO.OOi’: 

XI.-Post Office 


620. soil 

1 

j 

OlW'j 

719,0('o 

XI i.—Telegraph 

•SO *•• 

228 ,3(!8 

230,00*1; 

225, OOf: 

XIH.—Law and Justice 

... 

373 lO.ij 

1* 

385.010' 

( 

ItSO.OOiii 

XIV.—Maiine 

... 

19(!,894: 

1 

lOll.flCiOj 

J79,00i‘ 

XV.—Interest ... 

. i 

363,2121 

1 

502,ntOi 

472,( ooi 


—Receipts in aid of Sutierannuatior, 
Retired and Cuuipaseionale Allow¬ 
ances ... 

XVII.—Miscellaneous 


Army..: ^7 - ... 

Public Works, Ordinary ... 

Public Works, Irrigation ^ 

Railways 

Total ... 

Deficit, iuclndiug P. W. Bidraordinary ... 


682,282 
340, .531 j 

573 000 

2.57.000 

48,334,915 

48,216,000 

944,420 

888.000 

91,783 

72 000 

471,580 

430,000 

266,39.5 

299,000 

,50,109,093 

49,905,000 

... 

953,000 


f 



Since 1S71-’. 2. 


i;X'U,ANn AND 1NI;IA, 

Iltiilijet, KsUmiite, 187o-71. 


KxpeuJituie. 


Act'unis. 

1871-71' 




1. — Interest on Funded and Unfunded 


UeUt 

5,469,708. 

2. — Interest on Scrvioc Funds and otlier 

Aecnunts 

496,5yl' 

3—Hiiunds and Drawbacks 

285,537' 

4. — Hand Ueveuue 

2,43.5, .552 

—KoicBt 

354 6l6i 

0 —Exc ee on Spirits and Drnes 

135 3-171 

7 - Assessed Taxes 

' 29 .566: 

3—Customs 

184 921 

9 —Salt ... « 

477 363 

10.—Opium 

1.596 646 

11.-Stamps ... ... 

103,779 
83 874 

12 -.Mint 

13.—Post v)ffice 

657 2(!o 

M —'I’elegraph ... ... ... 

449.911 

15 —Admiiiistralioii 

1,541 462 

J6 —5!iiii>r Dcnanuicuts ... • 

237,098 

17.— Law and Jusdec 

2 273.813 

18. — Marino 

574 100 

19 —Kcclesiastical 

155.911 

'-’0.—J'olitica! Aijtnaies 

313,100 

21. — Ailowaiiues and Assignments under 


Treaties and Eneap-emeHts 

1,724,510 

22.—Civil Furlough and Absentee Allow-* 


acoe ... 

173,029; 

23.—Snpcr.nnnuation, Retired and Com. 

1 , 453 , 471 ! 

{Kissionatu allowances ... 

24.—L"s 3 by Exchange on Itemittaucea to 

3'.>5 904 ! 

Home Treasury, .. ... j 

25.—Miscellaneous ... ... { 

;)l) 1.39.51 

26. —Ailoimeut for Provincial Services ... i 

4,8-48.265! 

■Medical (I’raUBterred) ... ... | 

lbl.4Ul 

Total Civil | 

26 996 745; 


lleuulttr I lluiiu'ct 
lOsiiiintf, I Ksiiin.'itc. 

lt7-^-7:5. I 187a7l 


r>.3;};),o0i>i 5 , 234 ,tKioj 


f.34.(.0«i 
;!io.(»oi>j 
2,443,001) 
y!)3:of'0 
130.000 
14,00(1 
170 OOl. 
400,000 
1 , 81 s O'lO 
05 000 
74.000 
C!.'7.000 
471 .O 1 M. 
l,5o3 000 
375,000 
2,224.000 
SOO.OoO 
152 oOo 
370,00o 

1,707.000 

153,000 

1,572,000 

740 OOii 
270.000 
r, I'.Ki.OOO 
182 (>4ti 


r,:!fi,ooo| 

301.OOO' 

2 477 ,too; 
420 tiooj 
Ol.ooo: 

l.OOiii 
185.0 0: 

4)<0,00(i; 

2 iir,.Oi,oi 
120.000! 
03 000! 

«20.00(l| 

450,000' 
1 5S6,00o| 
* 312.000; 
2,310,OoOi 
581.00()| 
I57.0oo| 

440 . 000 ' 

j 

l,721,00oi 

102,000 

1,530,000 

850,0001 

71.000 

5,150.000 


Army ... ... ... ... 

I'ubl'C Works Oriiiiiary. 

Hallways 

Guaranteed Interest, less Net TraOic Re¬ 
ceipts 

Total Ordlnai'y 
Tublio Works, Extraordinary 
Total 

Surplas, excluding P. W. Extraordinary, 
Surplus, including F. W. Extraordinary, 
Gnarantoed Interest ... ... 

Net Trailio Receipts ... 

Guaranteed Interest, lets Net Traffic Re« 
ceipts 


1.5,07-8 112 i 
2,450 407 i 
127,343 

1,723.218 
To 084 916 
1.028.474 
■48;cl3 SSOj' 
_3.124.2'^ 
O05,704| 
459TI66I 
2.868.048 


2 .s,o ;;2 000 28.160.01.0 

10,(!IU.OOO 15 i)24 000 
2 548.000 2,354.000 
208,000 229,000 

3.117.000 _ 1,700.000 
48 .551'. OOO; 48 06(7000 
2,307 Pool 3.878.000 
60.838. 0(i0'r>l .‘(44, {?>(> 
1.354,000, a2((,(7Ci)| 


4,00.5,00o 4 690,(’)do; 
2 548 0(10 2 900.00(.[ 


1,723.218 2,117,000 1,790,00()| 













!'/((} jiiipcria! Financ'is. 


Tlio rcof'ipts and payments in Ihdiii and England sepai*al,cly 
were in 1871-7^:— 

liiiba, ... Heveuue £ 41).SS8.i);72 ... Kxpenditore £ as.7l>;),(>()0 

riigta.iKl, ... ,, ‘221)511 ... , 8,120.571 

Of the latter cxpendimrc £‘2,437,030 vvas for, interest, £844,1 o!) 
ior .siiporaunuation and retired allowances, and £31,(i4‘i,(H4 for 
tiie Army. Tlie receipts and payments in both conntrie.s were :— 


1871 7a 
r.eceipU. 

England. 

India. 

I 

1 

Total. 1 

1 

1 

• 

£ 

£ 

1 

£ j 

1.—Openinij Balance .. 

3.305,972 

10 8I.S.743 

20,124 715 

2—Ordinary Income... 

220,641 

49 sAs 552 

50,109.1193 

3 —iiailway Traffic lleceipla 

... 

•0 099,9ol 

0,099 9.-..1 

4. — Uepoaita liepayable and Ad- 

5,302 

22.80.-, 4S.S 

22,811 050 

vaiicfs recoverable, &o. 

5.—Local Uemt stances ... 

(>. —inter-l-’ioviiicial and Inters 

... 

253.487 

253 4.87 

Departmental 'I rausactioue 

99 201 

18.730 709 

18 730 709 

7 —Remittance Account 


1,254,001 

S. — Al'yssiuiau Kxpeditioa 

.1,072 

39,431 

40, on;! 

9— mih of Uxcliauge 

10,81 u 3:19 

... 

10,310339 

10. — Railway Capital ... 

3,089 09(5 

1 412.S3) 

5 .I 0 I 920 

11. — borrowed ... 

1,413 400 

17 4G5.277 

18.878,6.83 

I'otal ... 

Pay men tg. 

19,045.189 

135.270 018 

154,321.207 

12,—Ordinary Kxpenditure 

7.978,894 

37,282,803 

45,261.097 

13,—Guaranteed iiilerest on Rail* 




way (.'aultal ... 

4,.".40 2.50 

45 930 

4 592 100 

U — Extraordinary Expenditure ... 

147,077 

1.480.797 

1,028 474 

15.—Railway Woiking Expenses 
and {Surplus I'rolits paid to 




Kailtva^' Cunipaiiiea 

»•* 

3,83I,o;i3 

3 831.033 

10.—Deposits reiiaid and -AdVanct s 




recoverable, &o. 

8,434 

23,104 195 

23,113 029 

17.—Local Rem ttaiioes 

6(50,929 

560,929 

IS—Inter-I'roviucial and Inter- 



Depariiueutal 'I'ranaaotiuue 

... 

18,193 093 

18.198.093 

19.—Remitianoe Account 

1.038,845 

340 454 

1.379 299 

20 —Abyssinian Expedition 

21.—Bills of Exchange, including 

... 

49,144 

49,144 

Specie Remittance 


9.560.924 

9,560.924 

22. — Railway Cauital ... 

2,499.011 

2,510 041 

6.009 052 

23. — Debt paid 

5.000 

10.307 360 

1C,312.:500 

21.—Ulosiug Balance ... 

2,821,092 

21,997,716 

24,818,807 

Total * ... 

19,045,189 

136.276,018 

154 321,207 

. 1 . - , . ■ 






In each Provincp. 


45.", 






450 


The Imjyerial Fiuancet. 


Accvuht of the Ordinary Expenditure chanjeolle on the Rere.nd'e of 
Jndia, excludituj Guaranteed Interest on liaihvay Capital, for the 
year ended 31st March 1872. 


1 

Headt of Bxpfenditure. 

Imlfu, 
Ucneral 
and Po* 
iitieal. 

Oadh, 

Centra 

Pro. 

Viucoa 

Blilieh 

bnr* 

uia. 

j li.liEiil. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ . 

< Rofundii and Oruwbf^clcB .. < 

9.3*22 

i,3!0 

3,031 

e.os; 

131,564 

I’aymanta w realization or liere 






imc:— 






Land Bovenne 


,110,872 

60.812 

01.885 

303,16( 

For<*st 

S.73t 

12,6<» 

23.160 

37,84a 

11.0-22 

Bxclae on Spirita and Dniga 

^ 681 

3.5-10 

4,941 

J.8('8 

30.17 < 

A^sei^sed Tasea 

23 

488 

11 

260 

is uffs 

Ou$*toxiia 

... 

... 


18,577 

G4.no 

8a!t ’ . ... 

86.0SS 

6. in 

3*S,J»29 

*57 

7.2.V. 

Opium 


2,410 


iisii 

i.r»M* 2 ,:no 

rt4imp8 + 

478 

2*, 549 

20,.i7r 

Mint 

49 393 


... 

... 


PoRt Office 

eiB,nr) 


... 

... 


Telegraph 

3^0.012 

... 

... 


. 

Allowanoefl end Aenicrnmentp nn- 






Her Treatiea and .Bugageiueuta... 

101,.'■>46 

70.105 

68,‘2i9 


261,940 

c 

Total of tbo direct clRlms and de- 






manda upon the l{evt>iiueri, vnclud* 






iit^ charges of oolleutlon, and coat 






of ijalt and Opium 

i.du.srs 

sio,.ioo 

210,641 

105,089 

2,44?,670 

Inteiastou permanent and Abating 




, 


l>ebt ' 

3,033 073 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Intcrer.t on Service Funds and other 






Accounts 

310 020 

08 

104 

3i 

I5.3r-' 

AilmtniBtration 

*220, 

30,5{in 

4'».37** 

34,810 

160,117 «■ 

Minor Oepartmeuts 

171 5*7 

35 

S.IOS 

... 

■. 

1 a w and J uatice „ 

111 ,50" 

Cl,818 

71,558 

• 66.687 

701.il0.l, 

Marine 


... 

... 

21.3*22 

166.703 

KccleRlastical 

9,000 


2,78.'i 

4,003 

23 231 

Medicat 

«,480 

0.:*41 

12.26(1 

(1,641 

;js.;ui 

Political .^genc^es 

lM,32t5 

... 

340 

9,0.>tf 

2,5-28 

vnpexanmiation. fictirod and i.om 





! 

paKBionate Allowances ... 

128, *207 

0,587 

11,m 

■ 4,.345 

esssi's 

Miscellaneous 

352,320 

8,001 

11,630 

6,163 

40,402 

t ivil Fnrlouj(h and .Absentee Al-' 





j 

luwunces 


... 

• a. 

... 

... 1 

Allotineiits for rruvlnciftl Service... 

28.388 

210,700 

271,199 

2811 301 

1.234.009 

Army 

6,5*5.844 

... 



1 

I’ublio Woilta 

339,1161 

46,520 

119,444 

03,035 

397,7<*5 

Guarauloed f 

Hailwaya ... ( Low Ujr JCxehango 

62,933 

e.,9S8 

612 

... 

1 

9,044 

: ... 1 

state Baliwayz 

1 


444 



8,187 

Total 

13,028,032 

600,736 

.746,369 

. 665,560 

5,831,111 




hi each Province. 4a 7 

Account of the Ordinan/ Expenditure chargeable on the Utvemtes of 
India, excluding Guaranteed Interest on llailioay Capital, for tho 
year ended Slsi iUurch 1872. 


of SKpendicurc, 


BMnmls find Drnwbacks 

iu loaliKatiuii of Bo* 

Vfftiu' 

r.iiDU Uevenue 
F.jrcRt 

Excise on spirits aud Dru^s... 

AHHUK^od Taxes 

Cnstutiis 

Salt 

Opium 

hiamps 

Mint 

I'ostOiBco ... 

'J’olop'rapb 

Allowances ami Apsi^mnionts 
timiur Treaties auU Ku^'a^fO- 
meuts 


TolM of the ulreetchiims & <i«- 
liiaiiils upon the Kovotiues. ia* 
cju iiiiff charges of eolJeotion, 
Hint cost of .'^alc and <..pium ... 
intorcKt on pormaucut aud 
tluaiiuj; Debt 

i 1 ); Cl est oil t^er vice Funds and 
other Aceour.'tR 
Adininh'tratiuti ... 

Miiiur l»oi>artmciit3 
I.aw and Justice 
Murine 
JOeiOsiastical 

Mcilii-iil ^ ... ( 

i olitlcal A^joneiea ... : 

.SiJiKM'annuution, Retired imd } 
(Jonipassiouatc Allowances ... | 
.Mi>c.oUancous 

Ci'il Furlough and Absentee 
Alluwancos 

Alloimenu forrruviucial Ser¬ 
vices ... I 

Army ... 


North- 

UVesieru 

i 

I Vinces. 


England. 


unjaK; Madras. 


26,002 

ll.PSS 23,099 

446.8R6 

204,J20 423,759 

97,027 

99,75(1 9l,(i9l 

li,(i-:7 

(i,0(!« 17,191 

1,605 

SOS 3,498 

... 

... 15,022 

65.391 

78,490 154,41(i 

. 7*890 

s.oec. IS.Vofl 

... 

6,474 

**• 1 *** 

i 

ss.iitoj 
-1- 

i 

87,483j 27^,842 

. , } . 


fur 

India. 

Other 

Charges 

£ 

£ 

4,491 

2,742 

... 

4,05. 

7,’l90 


932 


13,304 

... 

6.874 

22 

8,082 

37,483 

42^81 

41,618 

... 

19,330 


4GG,y40| 968,0971^7^0,252 


DsPn ’41:1,^011 

5,11 “I 3o;{.ijy 

1.0711' G,.%5i 92,2i»y| 

40,6t0 27,102} 

3n,us:i 1 - 0 . 01 : 1 ; 
5,;8y! U,(Hv 

f.87t»! i7fi,122 157.614 
L,6U4j 95,018 


79,814 105,251 
2.437,036 


88.860 217,055 
4,406 56.S4 

«,37lJ 

WMPJI 108,253 
... i 300 

i O.O'ij, 
... 48.657 

... 844,15!J 

24,180 


2,I3.>.5.j2 
35t.616 
13.5,:M7 
20.566 
18-1.021 
477.368 
1,500.646 
J03.7S0 
83.874 
657 260 
119,911 


1,724.510 


8,518,dSS| 

6,460,708 

49r,.5J)i 

1.511.162 

2;17.697 

2.273,814 

574,100 

155 , 01 1 
181.111 
315,090 

1.451.471 

457,350 


: I’ublJc WorUs 

354,166 

i (SnpervWon & 

J cost of laud... 

1 l.ailwayB ... -(lo s by E*. 

8,981 

1 (. ohaijso 


i <tmo Eailwnye,. 

40 

1 ■ * ' 


Total £ 

2,305,772 


531,800 769:629 2,640.093 
... 12,849.261 46*.307 

344,2601 242,797 29,472 


l,«Io 0,4.531 


936,7:102,705,2841 
49,9941 47,1241 


4.848.205 
15,678,1 Jvi 
2,159,4071 


\oi.. XVII. 










Comparaiive StaUnunt oj Principal Sources of Ordinary Revenm, for the year ended Zlst March 1872 . 
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Tht Dell. 


The Debt- 


In India.' 

Loam hearing ItUereat, 

6 per Cent. Loan from Hie Majesty the King of Ondh 
Loan of 1859-60 

Loan from Hie Majesty the King of Oudb 
Loan from liaja Kali Snnknr Gbosai 
Loan of 1860-57 

Transfer Loan of 1870 

1871 

1872 
1824*35 
1828-29 
1332-33 
1836-36 
1843 43 
1854 55 
1865 
1853-54 

King of Oudh’s Charity Fond 
Ditto Perpetual Loan 
Promissory Notes issued to Trustees for bene&t of descen¬ 
dants 8f Tippoo Sultan ... ... 

Book Debt created as a provision for Madho Bao ... 

3.^ per Cent. Loan of 1853*54 -. m. 

Debenture Loan payable 4th July 1871 _ ... ... 

Loan from His Highness the Maharajah Holkar for Indore 
State Itailway ... 

Total Loans in India bearing Interest 
Loans in course of paymSut not bearing Interest— 

5 ber Cent, lioau of 1835-26 

6 „ „ 1841-42 

6 ,• ,, 1854-55 for Publio Works ... 

4i .. 1856-57 

Debenture Loan of 1866-67 end 1867-CS 
Treasury Bills at 2^ pie per Cent, per diem 


5i 

5 

5 

5 

41 

44 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


Loan 


Transfer Loan 1st May 


Total, India 


East India Bonds 
Indian Debentures '. 
India 5 per Cent. S.toek 
India 4 per Cent. Stock 
East India Stock 


In England. 


Total, England 
Total 


im 


Amount 
Slst March 
1872. 


£ 

360,723 

10.605.600 
1,240.000 

4,800 

I, 274,160 
■ 1,844,060 

275,000 

13.363.600 
34,058 
13,120 

1,494,005 

3,459,300 

II, 276,610 
V,3o8,060 

13,182,618 

270,297 

30,000 

•170,000 

334,144 

75,000 

65,200 

500 

450,000 


67,190,815 

11,691 

6,290 

50.580 

4,530 

1,330.100 

9,280 


68,603,236 


8,096,700 
4,995,000 
17,200,000 
12 800,000 
6,000,000 


44,001,700 


113.694.936 


s a s 












m 


liuvlngs Bitnhs, Money Orders. The Currenci/. 


Savings Banks- 


Account showing lieceipts, I'ctymenfs, and Balances of Savings Banlc 
for th.6 year ended olst March 1872 . 



Palancs, 
Ist April 

1871. 

lleceipts 

ill 

1871-72. 

Total, 

llepay- 
lllellta 111 
1871-72 

I'alaiioo, 
31st .Maicb 
1872. 

Government Savings Bank- 
at the I’resldenry Tovbna. 

' ■ £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

(Vontta 

Madras 

liombay 

291,625 

IHS.OSS 

482,617 

240.071 

104.160 

217,368 

531,596 

292.248 

099,08.5 

214 8.30 
81 395 
152,051 

310,766 

210.853 

547.934 

Total ... 

962,230 

661.599 

1,523,829 

448,276 

1 

Dielrict Savings Banks. 
Govsruiutnl ot Judia ... 
Oudh 

I'eiitral Froviooes 

British Burma 

BcnL'al . ... 

Xorth-Western Frovjnoes 
I’uujab 

607 

246 

1,.612 

878 

7,102 

3,130 

1.89S 

2,079 

2,604 

4,406 

1,182 

20,124 

6,453 

5,312 

2.686 

2,850 

.5,078 

1.560 

27,226 

9,603 

7,210 

- 887 
784 
1,804 
401 

6 975 
3,298 
2,008 

i 

],7!)D 

2 066 
4,171 
1,069 
20 2.31 

6 3' 5 

6 202 

Total ... 

14,893 

42,220 

57,113 

16,217 

40,806 

BcglmenJal Savings Banks 
■ • iiv'al Army 

Madras ,, ' ... 

drmbay ,, 

61 587 
26,702 
30,115 

85. .^02 
28.293 
S3 020 

1.36.889 
54,!)il.5 
6.:!, 135 

71.971 ' 
40,742 
31 915 

64.918 

11,25:; 

41,220 


103,404 

140,615 

255,019 

134 028 

120 391 

1 Grand Total ... 

1,085,527 

750,434: 

1,835,001 

« 

599,151 

1,236.810 


In 1873 tlie Government Savings Banks of all kinds had a re¬ 
turn of GOjOOO depositors and £1,401,090 of deposits. 'J'he nnmher 
of Districts Savings Banks in Bengal is 110, in which £71,095 
are held in deposit by S,G46 depositors. 

The number of Money Order Offices open in British India is 
302, the number of orders issued duripg the year 1871-72 was 
2,51,123, amounting in value to £1,251,400, against 2,42,700 
issued during the previous year, which amounted to £1,300,600. 

The Ourrenoy. 

Since January 1872, tjie note circulation of the Government 
paper currency has developed itself cousicjerably. For several 
months it has exceeded 13 millions. For the year 1872-78 the 
average net circulation amounted to £12,972,340. The high¬ 
est point reached was that of £13,060,872. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE rilOriXCIAL FINANCES. 

Lord Mayo’s ‘Action. 

By a Tlesolulion of 17tli December 1870 the Govovumeufc 
of India made over to tbe Provincial AdirduislraLions as.sigu- 
ments of imperial revenue to meet lire subjoined heads of expoii- 
diturc, in the hope of promoting financial economy and adminis- 
trativo efficiency'. Even at tbe end of 1872-73, Sir 11. Temple de¬ 
clared that the organization of the system was not sufficiently 
perfected to enable him to certify that the following statement is 
entirely correct. The figures as rendered by the local Govern- 
nicnts, had not (hen been accepted by the Government of India, 
In 1871-72 there was an available amount of £5,71S,})38, of 
which the various local Governments expended £o,458,873, 
leaving a balance of £200,000 . to be cariied on to the next 
year. In 1872-78 there was an amount (balance of former 
year added to fresh allotments) of £0,283,789, against which the 
local Governments have an estimated expenditure of £6,391,181, 
leaving an adverse balance of £107,392 to be provided for from 
local resources, which arc ample. During 1872-73 a circular 
was addressed to the local Governments, asking opinions as 
to the vvorking of the sy.stem of provincial services ; th^ rcplie.s 
are, unanimously and strongly, in its favour. 

Net Charges on account of Services now Provincial, 
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51,33 
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2.0nv27l 

2,101,731 
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132,4.33 

... 
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Education 

£79,090 

722,683 

611,34«. 


111,243 

722,402 

+ 111.057 

Ucaical SetTicea 

80*,'830 

356,019 

331,299 

... 

23,720 

4'l7,‘l54 

+ 76.155 

frinling 

107,798 

139,.300 

141,41S 

2,109 

... 

l‘I0,21S 

-5,201) 

UiscclIiineouH ... 

22,015 

100,143 

133,351 

32,408 

... 

295,224 

+ 150,073 

Public-Works 

1,495,573 

2,167,513 

1,700,029 

*»• 

450,830 

1,953,186 

+257,556 

i Total ... 

4,84.3,032 

S,039,f>58 
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... 
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1657,507 
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Locai Funds and Expenditure. 

In addition to those Provincial assignments there are the old 
local funds and expenditure :— 


Zocal Funds. 





Actuals 

1871-72. 



Beceipts. 

Cbaigos, 

opening 

Pa- 

lauco. 

BeotsiptB^ 

Total. 

■ 

expendi¬ 

ture. 

Closing 

Ba¬ 

lance. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Uoremmeut ol India m. 

80,431 

88,791 

109,226 

87,252 

21,973 

109,225 

Oudh... . 

116,680 

* 188,448 

284,023 

140,297 

143,726 

284,033 

Central Frovlncea 

32.671 

188,48G_ 

216,167 

160,676 

66,482 

216,167 

Kritish Bnrma ... ... 

106,88& 

93,468 

201,867 

121,369. 

80,488 

201,867 

Bengal ... ... 

226,321 

366,842 

882,103 

362,188 

220,036 

682,103 

N. W. ProTinccs 

498,740 

998,124 

1,496,864 

817,304 

679,660 

1,496,804 

Punjab ... ... 

162,027 

810,488 

673.609 

887,328 

286,186 

072/809 

Madras 

S2*;862 

1,268,129 

1,682,981 

1,838,688 

243.293 

1,682,981 

Bombay ... ... 

456,449 

739,426 

1,196,876 

702,290 

493,586 

* 

1,196,875 

Total ... 





8,223,327 

6,341,654 


Lord Iloilhbrock’B Action. 

On the 17th August 1872 t.he Governor General in Council 
issued a circular letter to all Local Governments, calling for re¬ 
turns showing all cesses, rates, dues and taxes levied in British 
India, other than the imperial revenues;—And for reports 
trora the several Local Governments and from some of the best 
local officers who come into direct contact with the people, upon 
the question whether any, and what, taxes, imperial,-provincial, 
local or municipal, now existing, about to be imposed, create a 
feeling of discontent in the country or amongst any particular 
section of the people ;-T^And for the opinion of the Local Gov¬ 
ernments whether any changes are desirable in the method of 
raising any of the existing revenues which it is nc' proposed to 
abandon. 

On the 22nd March 1873 the Government reviewed the repliesin 
u Resolution. Several measures for the levy of local rates and taxes 
have passed into law during the last two years; some immediately 
consequent upon the Resolution-of 1870 and others 'which had 
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C'cfsaliou of Local Taxation, 


beer; iuit'piteil bfiuiu tbe Resolution was issued. The bnly 
olijeclion tluit lias been raised to the general principles of this 
policy is contained in tlie opinion which some officers have 
expressed either that the Government is, or that it is tlioiight 
by the people to be, chargeable with a breacli of faith, if it 
imposes local rates or cesses upon the land during the currency 
of a settlement, whether permanent or temporary. This 
objection is based upon the assumption that a settlement of 
the land revenue exempts the proprietor or fanner from any 
taxation of the profits that he may derive from tlie land. It 
is obvious that this assumption, if correct, would render im¬ 
practicable any sclieme of local rating. Tlie questions, /irsi, 
whether the objection is just in itself, and, second, wdicthei*, 
even though arising from misapprehension, it ought uevertheles.? 
to be respected, have repeatedly occupied the anxious attention 
of the Cxoverument of India and of Her Majesty’s Government 
in England, and the decision of Her Majesty’s Government Avas 
eventually given in the following words;— 

'Her llojpflty'fl aovernm®,nt harv© now to intimftt© to your Excellency the conolnsfion to 
which they have oowe, ai!ter a careful conah.ieratiou t>f a contruverey which has u'>w hoeu 
goingr on for a long oourso of years. This conclusion is, that rating lor local oxpcnditnre is 
to bo rogai'Cicd, as it has hitherto been regarded in ali the pvt^' inces of tbo Knipirot astasuti'/u 
separate and distinct from the oi’dinary land revenue; that the levying of bucIi rates upon the 
holders of land, irrespective of the amount of their laud assessuient, involves no breach 
of faith on the part of the Government, whether as ivgardR holders of permanent or oMem- 
porury iennreu'; and that, where such rates are levied ut all, i.hc 3 ' ought, as IW' as inay bo possi¬ 
ble. to be levied equally, without distiuction and without oxomptiou, upon all the holder© of 
property accossibie to the rate.** 

Whilst, however, the Governor General in Council expressed 
his determination to carry out this general policy, His Excel¬ 
lency declared that no further increase of local taxation is now 
required. 
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CliAl’TlSU I, 

rVBLIG IS^STRUGTION'PREVIOVB TO 1S54 

'J’liic liislory of education in India is divided into tiirea 
woll-dofineil periods—(1). From the earliest efforts of tlio Chris¬ 
tian Missionaries and of the peo[»Ie themselves, followed by tlie 
actioti of the Coveruiuent, up to 1864. (2). From the Ues- 

pateh of 1854, which reorganised the State system and aided 
all other efforts on a non-religious but catholic basis, up to 
1870-71. (3). From the close of that year, when the linanciul 
control of the funds for public instruction was made over 
by the Central to the eight Provincial Governments. 

Bengal and Northern India* 

Warren H.tsting.s established the first educational institu¬ 
tion endowed by the State in India—the Calcutta Madrissa 
or Maliomedan College in 1780, paying for the site out of Ids 
own pocket. In 1791 Mr. Jonathan Duncan founded a similar 
college for the Hiiidoos at Benares—the Sanscrit College. 
A Swedish Missionary, Mr. Kiernamler, had previously 
opened .a school chiefly for poor Christians of uii.vod paren- 
iiige, and the Military Orphan Society cared for the chilo’rcn 
of fCnglish olficerij. In 178.9 the Calcutta Free School .Society 
was formed out of two old locid charities for the same class 
for whom Mr. Kieruander first cared. The Fast . India Com¬ 
pany which, in a despatch of 1659, had formally, declared their 
desire hy all possiole moans to propagate Christianity, sent 
out a schoolma.ster to Madras so caily as 1077, and in 
1752 assigned 500 pagodas a year to thati^Govenmient for 
the encouragement ot inissiomuy enterprise at its discretion. 
Blit the political position given to‘the Company hy the con¬ 
sequences of the victory of I'lassey led the Directors and tlioir 
servants to adopt tire opposite extreme. Mr. WilberforcC* 
attempt to introduce a clause fur the encouragement of mis¬ 
sionaries and schoolmasters into the Charter of 179.‘}, failed, 
though his resolutions are recorded in the journals ot (he IJoiise 
of Commons. In 1804 Lord Wellesley for the first time publicly 
asserted that Government education must be based on the 
ju'i’Lciple of religious neutrality. 

In the Charter of 1813, a clause was inserted on the 
motion of Mr. Robert Percy Smitl), a Member of Parlia- 
ineufc and late Advocate General at Calcutta, and was 
ftauctioned by 'tbo Earl of Buckiughaoisbire, then Presi' 
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dent, of U;e Board of Control, ]irovidiiicr (hut ‘ it sliu’ll 1)C 
lawful for tlie Governor Genor.d in t.’onnoil to direct tliul onl. 
of any surplus, wliicli uia.y r'cmain of tlu; nuits, roveiuies and 
]>rolits,” after defraying all civil a.nd inilitiuy cliaioes, “ a sniii of 
not less than one lakh of rupees (£1 (),()()()) in each yceir sh.ill lie 
set apart and applied to tlie revival and iniproveiiumt of liteia.- 
ture and the encouragement of the learned jiativesof India, and 
for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of tiie 
sciences among the inhabitants of the IJritish tcrrilorics uf 
India.” This danse, to which the Court I'uiled the Governor 
(bmerars special attention in a despatch of the (ith September 
18K5, is the foundation stone of the present system of education 
in India, On the Srd June 1814 the Court of Dirociors issued 
their lirst educational despatch, relative to the disjjosal uf the 
lakh of rupees. 

I’he following paragraphs from the same despatch are remurk- 
alilc for their reference to the indigenous schools, ;i,nd to their 
mcdiod of instruction which was actually b.irrowed for adoption 
ill .England, as also to the principle afterwards devclo|)ed thi ougli- 
ont the several Provinces in India of local cesses levied for the 
establishment and maiuteuuuce of elementary rural schools :— 

“We refer wHh Bartlmilar upon thi^ opc.islmj to Miac ilUtifj^irnro 

of jritornal ju/Jity which pitivuiU in Home pans of Indin. ai»d hy whUdj the inriion «»! iho 
in provided for h., a coriain upon the pr«>i.hiee of the . and By ( jj 

d.'wninnts iu favouruf the village ic .cln ru. wli or<* tli rtby r^nnerot] piiljlic sei\ams of t :« 
coininniiuy. The luodu of instruction that from litiio immcMnut iHl has bi>cii praoust^ i mnicr 
ihestf maHtors has received the bighost iributf of piaiso hy iis ad*»piitm in liiis ounmry, 
ni.d< i iIj« direction of the Eevoreiui Dr. l-ftll, fiTiUfrly Ohaplnin at Madras ; and ii i* now 
bfiozuo Che mode by which education i.s condin t-d iu otu rjatiuual estahiinhiucius^ Uom a 
ooiivictitui of the facility it affortU in the acqui'dlion of lauiriiiigr* by .simplifying ihe procc.ss 
of iust-iHplon. ThU venerable and bou volent iiiKCitniiou id'the Hindoos is rop‘c.<t‘uied to 
hove tviilisiood the ►hock of revolutiouH, und lO iie operaiiiiu is- a-j{*rii»eo iho ireiuo-al intelii- 
{.ci cc of the natives as acribes and accolmtatK^ We urc so M'hnj.-j'y p(ir«uri ie i oi .lis .jr-nt 
uiiiity. that we are den/roiis yon should twko early uu-jisure‘s to uUoim .\</tj!soiV(.-r.;ul Us p c- 
font .'r»tate, and that you will report to us the result oi y..ur ircpdrif’*. Hlhu-di g m tijM nooi-itiuie 
the ))ioteetiOB -of (jovcrtitueiu to the viUagf* lenidoM s >ii n.il ilioir iu»:. j ._diis mol pnoinniti* s, 
find luarking, by boiuo favourable dJHtiuei.io’i, uuy iudivMu.d auii-ngsi ilj.’ut who m.iy i»m 
C oinoioiided by superior merit oi acqnireujiROl.> ; ior hmuh e o-i their si inuMo.o uny oj-poir, 
if pidg/Hl by a coiiiparuoii wiih -iny enrrespouuin/ ch.itMe.ier in tins country, we umlcrstand 
thu8o village icachei a aro held in gioat veneraGou ibroughout 


In Ids review of education in British India prior to 18o4, from 
wliich many of these facts are taken, Mr. Under-Sccretary Howell 
rciuinks that it is much to be regretted that, as each Province 
fellj^. under our rule, the Government did not talce advantage of 
, 1h#time when "'the prestige of conquest or graliliide for delivery 
' from war and oppression were strong in the jjopiilar mind, 
'to make the village school an imporUint feature in tire village 
system that was almost evorywliero transmitted to us. lia.l 
tills treeu done, and had the numerotts village allowances been 
uiverted to this object, and had the Guverument devoted itself 
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to the iifiprovuincnt of school books and schoolmnsters, instead 
of erttablishiog a few new schools of its own and liievel)}' oncotir- 
agiiig- Uie belief that it was for tlicsState, anil not. for the eoininn- 
jiil.}', to look after cdneiitioii, the W'ork of general iinproveinent 
wunld have been substituted for the work of partial consirnction, 
and we .slionld now have iiad in every I’roviuce a really 
adeipiate system of national primary education. hir 'rhoma.s 
Mtinro aimed at this in AIa.dias, as did Mountsinart Elidiinstone 
in Jlomhay, and Lord William Hentiiiok in Jlengal, but their 
view.-, were overridileu by men who, if less far-seeing, were more 
per.sistent. 

The despatch conelii.ied by a request that the Governor 
Genenil would Lake “ the earliest op|)orlnnity” of submit¬ 
ting for consideration any plan calculated to promote the 
ohj -ct in view. \Vars led to “ the gre.at omi.ssiou’' to act 
on thi.s provision of the Gharter of 1813, which was com¬ 
mented o,n in the Parliamentary enquiry of 18.33. Mean¬ 
while the cariy en’orls of the Serampore AJi.s.sionaiie.s, at 
the 'uegiiiidng uf the century were developed hy tlie e.stahii.-:!!- 
ment of sehouis for natives and of tiie ilenev'dent Insiitution, 
in 1.801), for [loor v_ iirlslians, cnliniuating in the cieatiou and 
endowment of the lir.st i!issionary Uollege in India al, Seram- 
jiore. Ai r. Alay, a missionary, lounded several scliools’in and 
around (Jhiinsiirah and (he lir.st grant-ir-aid ever made, or 
i;.-,. UOO a month, wa.s assigned to them. 

SiK'li etlorts le i Lord lla.stings to issue, on the 2nd Oc¬ 
tober 1813, a ininnie declaring his soheitnde for the moral 
aiiil intellectual condition of the iSiatives, and hi.s ainviety 
lo see estaiiii.siied ami maintained some system of [uih- 
lic odneation. lie thoiighr, that the hnqible hut valu¬ 
able cla.ss of village .sclioolmasters claimed the fiivst ])lace 
in the tli.seinssioii and lliat the efforts ol (Juveimnen kIiouIiI be 
directed to the improvement ol e.Ki.sting tniiion and to tlie diffu¬ 
sion of it lo [ilaees and pcnsoins now out of its reach. 3’ljis was 
loilowed, in 1817. by tiie e.stablisbment uf the Vidyalaya or 
Anglo-Indian College in Galcul.ta. 'J'he foundation ui this 
Codoge niark.s an important era in the lii.slory of ediicaliiiii in 
India a.s the fiivst sjiontaneou.s de.sire manilested hy tlie Natives 
of the country for instruction in linglilsh and the literalmc of 
Euro|)e. This was tlie first blow to Oriental literature and 
sciouee heretofore exclusively cultivated in the Government ■ 
Colleges. The new institution was started at a ^meeting of 
many of the leading Natives of Calcutta at the house of the 
Ciiief Justice, fc'ir IJydc East. 

l.ord Hastings retired in 1S23, and bis temporary suc- 
cc.ssor, Air. Adam, distinguished hinisoU by at lust iuitiat- 
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iiig a l>()(jy to carry out. l.lie policy iiitciidod' by ■ tlie 
iticrs of (lie ediicaLioiial clause in tiic Uliartcr of 16 13. Ju- 
Hiiciiccd by Mr. Holt Mackenzie, the uuthur of (lie first, IS'ote 
on cdncat,ion, Mr. Adam ap[K>inted a (icneral Cominidec of 
Public Instruction for the purpo.se of ascertaiiiing the state of 
cdncalion in the Bengal Presidency, and of “ the jmhiic inslitn- 
(,ior.s designed for its promotion, and of considering, and from 
lithe to time suhmitting to Government, the .suggestion of such 
measures as it may appear expedient to tidopt, with a view Id 
fbo better instruction of the people, to the introduction among 
them of useful knowledge including tlie sciences and arts of 
Europe, and to the improvement, of their moral character.” This 
Committee was composed of the following gentlemen, (lieu 
among the most distinguished members of the Civil Service :— 
M essrs. J". H. Ilarington, J. P. Larkins, W. B. Martin, \V. I!. 
P>ayloy, H. fchakespear, Holt Mackenzie, Henry T, Piinscp, 
A. Stirling, J. C. C. Sutlierlaud, with Mr. H. 11. Wilson as 
Sdcretary. To them tlie Government made over the management 
of the entire business of education, sip'ject to its own general su¬ 
pervision and within the limits of tlie funds assigned for the 
purpose. Tills assignment consisted of the appropriations sanc¬ 
tioned to existing institntion.s, ami the annual lakh of rnpee.s 
jirovidbd by the Charter of 1813 with the accumulatiou of arrears 
and interest at the rate of Rs. 83,2(){) per aunnm from the begin¬ 
ning of 1821 to the date of the formation of the Committee. 

This hbiioraiy board did a great work for 30 years. About 
this lime collegiate schools begun to .spring up in the Nortli- 
Westei'U Provinces also—at Agra in li822, at Delhi in 1824, 
and at Bareilly in 1827. Of these the most important was at 
Delhi. In 1792, an Oriental College, supported by voluntary 
contributions from MaliOmedan gentlemen, liad been founded 
at Delhi, for the encouragement of Persian atnl Arabic. But 
this college and other academic institutions had long since 
fallen into deplorable negleci. In .1823 the East Indian, or 
mixed, community of Calcutta established a school for their 
children, which afterwards became the Doveton College and 
JSchool, on its being endowed by Captain Doveton iu 1854. 

In December 1831 the Committee of Public Instruction issued 
its first report, from which it appears that the total number of 
institutions.then under its control was 14 with 3,490 piijrils ; 
that the total educational receipts for the year were Rs. 2,75,047, 
and the total expenditure Rs, 2,03,994. The following table is 
annexed, ip view to enable a comparison in detail to be formed 
with the statistics of subsccpieut years: — 
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Sagar School 
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1 r.imi.g 

... 1 1 5 fMio 
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I'.ooks 

.. 1 5,01)1 
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I'oiiatioos. ri’.!i;.'a. Ac. 

.. 1 3.0. (>: ■ 




(.'oinmittec’B Ollice 

..1 ti ( (K)i 




i)o. ICstabiishiinnt ... i O.Ooli 

1 


I 


Graiid Total 

Bs. ... 2.c;t904 Gram! Total Rg. ... 

2 7o,047i 

1 


Tlie porioil from 1830 to 183G was mnrko(J hy three irnportnnt 
pvcMits, tlie ostahlisliment of tiie Cluivch of Scotland Collogo in 
CnlciiUa by Dr, l)uff in 3 830, the declaration that J'lngliKh 
shoold be the language of the higher education, in 3t-So, due 
1 ‘hit‘ily to. Macaulay, and the institution of the Medical College 
in 1836. The report of IMr. Adam, dopvited by Lord William 
Dentinck in 1SS6, showed the extent of indigenous education iti 
llougal. His proposals were those and they are only now, in 1875, 
being carried out fully—(I.) That in view to the improvement 
of all indigenous institutions the village schoolmasters should, as 
the first step, be placed under the snperintendeDce* of a special 
Inspector ami under local Native Committees. The mastera 
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(oi (joorooti) were to be publicly and peiiodiioally exainiiicn, and 
eiicoiuaged by rewards proportioned to their own ([ualilicatidos 
and the attninineiits of their scholars—a uonnal school fur .selected 
teachers being established in every di.stiict in which the propo¬ 
sal might be carried out. For the support of these iinproveil 
schoolmasters, small jagheers of land in each village were to bo 
assigned. (2), That one or more districts should be selected for 
the trial of the scheme. ( 3). That in each district so selecto<l 
should be made an educational survey giving exact details of 
the population, the existing means of instruction, and the .state 
of its schools and attendance. And (4) that the Government 
shoidd undertake t he preparation and distribution of a series of 
vornacular school hooks. Mr. Adaih strongly urged that some 
of iho lakh of rui)ees annually devoted to education under Act 
of rarliament .shoiild be appropriated in furtherance of his pro¬ 
posals, in view to the establishment of a really national .sy.stc)ii. 

At this period also the Press was delivered from censprshij) I>y 
Sir C. lletcalfe’s Act XI. of 1835 drawn up by Macaulay. Uiulcr 
that Act, native presses have been established and native pub¬ 
lications Issued in great minil)ers all over India, tlic only check 
upon them being the assimilation of the Indian to the Englisii 
law of sedition and libel carried out by the Legislative Coiuicd 
in 1870. In 1837 the vernaculars were sukstituted for rer.sian 
in the Combs. 

Next to the Serampore College the first endowment applicl 
to cdtication w'as from the fuiuls left for pious uses by MahouK’d 
Mohsin, a Shea wlio died in 180(5. Part of Lho.se funds w.-ts^levot- 
cd to the eslahlishmeiit of the flooghly Madrissa in 185ti. In 
1873 they were a.ssigi)cd to Mahoir.odan educ;iliou ge¬ 
nerally throughout Loiigal. Lonl Auckland’s do.sire to t;ncoiir- 
age oriental and vcrnaeiilar loainiiig led to additional expendi¬ 
ture, and iu December 1840 an exira lakh and-a-half of lujioes 
was added to the animal grant which then amounted to lls. 
4,80,088 for the year. By this meaus tli>e-Govcrmnent wa.s oii- 
aliled to support six colleges coutainihg 2,117 students, 18 Kng- 
lisli schools with 2,434 students, and Vernacular schools in llen- 
giil, Bchar, Cuttack, and Assam, including the schools attached to 
the Hindoo College, at all of which 2,077 youths were then re¬ 
ceiving instruction in their own language. In 1842 the Gene¬ 
ral Committee was abolished, and in its stead a Council of 
Education was formed. In 1844, the Government of India 
sanctioned the appointment of an Inspector of Colleges and 
Schools in the Lower Provinces of Bengal. Mr. Ireland, for¬ 
merly Principal of the Dacca College, was the first Inspector,. 
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Lord JIardinge passed an order to throw open the public ser¬ 
vice to qualified young men from the various educational ins¬ 
titutions. In five years from the date of the order only 35 
students from Government colleges passed the test, and of those 
only eight or nine were appointed to the public service. The 
University test soon superseded this. In the Calcutta 

Normal School was opened. 

The first step taken to provide a national system of popular 
education was by Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Wcsteru Provinces, in 1843. After an inquiry similar to 
that of Mr. Adam in Lower'Bengal, Mr. Thomason declared 
thqjb the state of things revealed was a “ standing reproach” to 
the British Government, whose simple duty it was to remove it, 
and to have every peasant in the country taught to read, write, 
and cipher with sufficient intelligence to keep the accounts of 
his own lauds, and to understand the nature of his own rights and 
his own tenure. This was the great want. It wa^ universal, 
for it extended equally all over the country; it was gre.at, for 
the ignorance was extreme; it Was pressing, for the piotcction of 
right and prevention of wrong was the first duty of a Govern¬ 
ment. Mr. Thomason decided to associa'e education in the 
minds of an agricultural population wdth the revenue system of 
the country, as the best means of arousing the ma.ss of the 
people to a sense of the value of sound elementary instruction. 
In this view, every village of a certain size was to have its own 
school and, master supported by an endowment of not less than 
five acres of land from the village community, of tl.'C annual 
value of lls. 20 to Rs, 40. Where the village community would 
grant the land, the Government would remit the public demand 
on the land so assigned. The Court of Directors objected to 
this and sanctioned a modified scheme. But the principle of a 
school cess was afterwards urged by the Secretary of State iir 
1859, and Las been carried out over the greater part of India 
except Bengal. 

There is no notice of female education as a recognised part of 
the Government scheme prior to 1850. A beginning had, indeed, 
been made by charitable societies prior to this date, and as early as 
182], Miss Cooke (Mrs. Wilson) was deputed by the British and 
Foreign School Society, to open a School for female children at 
Calcutta; In 1820 she had 30 schools and 600 pupils under lier 
charge, which were concentrated in 1828 into a Centml School 
under a committee called the Ladies Society for Native Female 
Education. Other similar schools had also been established. 
But just as Lord William Bentinck had ventured to attack 

vui.xvn. . 3 1 
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and had overcome the prejudice against anatomy and- Enro- 
pean medical science, so Lord Dalhousie was encouraged to 
introduce into India the European view of the necessity of 
education for wome;.. Instigated by Mr, Bethuue, whoin Slay 
181-9 had successfully opened a female school in Calcutt.a, the 
Governor General informed the Council of Education that 
henceforth its functions were definitely and systematically to 
embrace female education, than which no single change in 
the liabits of the people was likely to lead to more important 
aiul bonoficial consequences. The Governor General thotight 
it quite possible to establish* female schools in which such 
precautions for the seclusion of the girls might be adopted as 
the customs of the country x-cquired. All possible encouragement 
should be given to any attempt proposed by the Natives in this 
direction, and the chief civil officers in the interior were to use all 
the means at their disposal to further the object in view. 'J'ho 
Council warmly took up the proposal, and the first female 
school I’ecognised by the Government was established under 
a Committee of Native gentlemen at Baraset. 

In 1851 .the old Vidyalya, or Hindoo College, became,the pre¬ 
sent Presidency College. Almost the last act of the Council of 
Education was to report, on the 9th September 1854, on Lord 
Dalhousie’s proposal to introduce Mr. Thomason’s system into 
Bengal, “that a subject so vast can only bo adequately carried 
out by the resources of Government.” Lord Dalhousie had 
declared that it was “ the plain duty of the Government of 
India at once to place within the reach of the people of Ben¬ 
gal and Behai", those means of education which, notwithstanding 
our anxiety lo do so, we have hitherto failed in presenting to 
them in an acceptable form.” 

Bombay. 

So far back as 1718, a charity school was opened at the Pre¬ 
sidency Town, and was supported by voluntary contributions 
until 1807, when it received a grant from the Court of Direc¬ 
tors. In 181-1 missionary agency began to take up the work. 
The American Mission was first in the field, and by 1824 had 
established 24 vernacular schools with 1,454 children, and one 
female school attended by 54 children. In 1815 the Bombay 
Education Society was forined, and besides opening a central 
school at Bombay, established schools at Tanna and Broach sup¬ 
ported by subscrijxtions and Government grants. 

In 1821 the “ Poona College” for the encouragement of an¬ 
cient learning and the study of Sanscrit, metaphysics, grammar, 
logic and astronomy was opened by Mr. Chaplin, the Commis- 
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Kioner’Iii iLe Deccan. A part of the Daxina Fund, established 
by the Peshwas for tlic encouragement of learned Hindoos, but 
long degraded into a mere alms, .was applied to the support of 
this College; it was not successful. From its foundation iti 
1822, however, the chief interest centres in the Bombay Native 
Scliool Book and School Society. The Konkau Society was 
affiliated to it, and Government recognised it as the general so¬ 
ciety for the Presidency. The Societ^^ issued an annual report 
from tlie year 182 t, and these reports continue in a regular se¬ 
ries (the Society having, however, changed its name in 1827 to 
" Bombay Native Education Society”) until 1840, when the So¬ 
ciety merged in a Board of Education. 

In 18;J5 the funds raised in honour of Mountstuart Elphiu- 
Rtone from the interest of which one or more Professorships 
sliould be established, " to bo held by gentlemen from Great 
Britain until the happy period arrived when natives shall be 
fidly competent to hold them,” for teaching the English lan¬ 
guage, the arts, sciences, and literature of Europe, led to tho 
establishment of what is now the Elphinstone College. In 18.32, 
Government fi-ved its annual donation to public instruction 
.at Ks. 20,000, as it had noted with alarm that W'hile tho State 
h.'ul spent Its. 2,01,923 between 1826 and 1830, and while the 
European community had subscribed Rs. 8,183 to education, 
the native community had contributed only Rs. 4,714. 

The total number of scholars in 1835 vvas— 

leland of Bombay ... ... ... 1,028 

ManUhee Pistriota ... ... ... 

Uoojratee ditto ... ... 2,123 

6,018 

From 1843, a fee of one anna began to be charged in the 
Government vernacular schools. From this time the Board 
went on steadily increasing the number of its vernacular schools ; 
the attendance, which was 5,824 iu 1840-41, was 9,022 in 1844, 
and tlie Government grant was Bs. 1,25,000. In 1846, an English 
school was opened at Abmedabad, at Rutnagiree iu 1845 ; at 
Ahmednugur and Dharwar in 1848; Broach in 1849 ; Satarfl, in 
1852; Rajkote and Dhulia in 1853. The people of Dhulia sub¬ 
scribed a school fund of Rs. 25,000. The Grant Medical College 
was opened in November 1845. The activity of tho Board 
was never greater than in the l.rst year of its existence, and it is 
remarkable that it both conceivod a wide scheme of village 
schools, and established the voluntary system known as the 
" partially self-supporting system,” which it declared to be— 
'‘based on the only sound principle on whichi any national 

. 81 * 
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scliemo of “ e<liic<ation can Ije extensively and snccesstully 
o.'uried out. ’ It left the number of scholars in Government 
schools thus— 

In English schools ... ... ... 2,8(i0 

,, Vernacular,, ... ... ... ... 18,i8S 

Total ... 21.713 

Whereas, when the Bo^rd was formed in 1840, there wore 877 
pupils in English schools, and 6,549 pupils in the vernacular 
schools. Thus the number of schools and scholars, and the 
expenditure also, was about trebled during the 15 years of the 
Board’s administration, and the quality of the schools was cer-< 
taiuly improved in a higher r-atio than the number, 

lladras. 

The Lutheran Missionaries established schools early in 
the eighteenth century in South India. In 1787 the Comb 
of Directors authorised a permanent annual grant of 250 
pagodas each towards the support of three schools which 
liad been established under the direction of Schwartz, 
'i'he Court further directed that a similar allowance should 
be grunted to any other schools which might be opened 
for tlm same purpose. In January 1812, a Sunday School was 
cstabli.sbed at St. Thomas’ Mount, at the suggestion, and under 
the direction of the military chaplain at that Cautonment and 
by the voluntary contributions of several Europoaus at the 
Presidency. The object of this school was to afford elemen¬ 
tary instruction on the Lancasterian plan to the mixed and 
native cliiidren of the military and others resident there. The 
object as well as the plan of tuition being highly approved by 
the Government, an endowment of 300 pagodas per annum v. as 
granted from the 1st January 1812, 

The first attempt, however, in this Presidency to take up 
education on a large and systematic scale, was initiated, in 1822, 
hy the Governor, Sir Thomas M.unro, who instituted an inquiry 
into the indigenous schools and the existing state of education. 
Th« inquiry was followed by the formation at the Presir 
dency Town of a Board of Public Instruction in 182(5, The 
Committee had authoVity to establish two principal schools 
iu each Collectorate, and one inferior school in each- talook, 
and for this purpose the Court of Directors sanctioned an 
annual outhay of Rs. 50,000. Under this arrangement ]4t 
collectorate schools and 18 talook schools were set on foot, 
together with a central school at the Presidency Town. 
It should be noted that Sir Thomas Munro aimed at a schema 
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of veVnacular educaUoii for the mass of the people, and endea¬ 
voured, like Mr. Tliomason in the North-Western Provinces, to 
found tliis sclieme on the indigenous schools of the country, and 
thus he lioped to secure the real co-operation of the people. 
But Sir Thomas Munro did not live to carry out his scheme 
and in 18‘i0 it was pronounced a failure. All the schools in 
the provinces tvere abolished and the Board was superseded by 
a “ Oomniittoe for Native Education,” which was directed to 
organise a normal school for training teachers in view to the 
eventual establishment of-English schools in different parts of 
the countr)’. This measure was taken in accordance with what 
was understood in "Madras to be tiie object of Lord William 
Beutiuck’s Resolution of 7th March 1806. 

Actuated by the policy of the day, Lord. Elphinstone, in 1839, 
projected the establishment of a college to be called the Madras 
University, with which a lioiited number of provincial schools 
were to be connected by scholarships. A new bodywas constitu¬ 
ted in June 1845 as the “ Council of Education.” The primary 
object of this Council w'as to organize and superintend certain 
public examinations of candidates for appointments in the 
public service, a certain number of which .were to be annually 
offered under Lord Hardinge’s Resolution of 1844 for general 
competition, with a view . to the encouragement of educa¬ 
tion. To this Council was entrusted the control of the funds 
annually allotted to education which had been increased in 
1840 to a lakh of rupees ; of this sum half was appropriated to 
the Madras University, and of the remainder Rs. 30,000 were 
designed to the establishment of five provincial schools, and 
Rs. 20,000 for grants-in-aid, with a view to the improvement 
and extemsion of private schools. Of the five pi’ovincial schools 
the first was established at Cuddalor in 1853 and the rest short¬ 
ly afterwards. 

General Policy. 

From the day that Warren Hastings founded the Mahomo- 
dan College at Calcutta, remarks Mr. Howell, until tire esta¬ 
blishment of the three Universities as-the crown of the educa¬ 
tional structure, the invariable tenor of every order, the ulti¬ 
mate object of every effort has been to benefit tlic Natives of 
India and qualify them to bold offices of trust in thoir own 
country. If knowledge be power, England lias not hesitated 
to offer this power freely and persistently, by private charity 
and by public grant, to India. 
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cnAPTERII. 

rUBLIG INSTRUGTIOJ!!’ FROM 1854 TO 1873. 

In 1864. 

The Parliamentary inquiry previous to the fourth renewal 
of tlie Company’s Cliartor in 1853 resulted in Sir Charles Wood 
ordering, and tlie Court of Directors sending out, the great l£du- 
cational Despatch of July 1854—the Charter of Indian Ddiication 
Avhioli, in the words of Lord Dalhousie, “ contained a sclierae 
of education for all India, far wider and more comprehensive 
than the Local or the Supreme Government could ever have 
ventured to suggest. It left nothing to be desired, if, indeed, 
it did not authorise and direct that more should be done than 
is within our present grasp.” The despatch of 1854 w.as con¬ 
firmed by Lord Stanley’s despatch of 1859, after the assumption 
of the Government of India by the Crown. The two together 
form the present " Educational Code,” the provisions of which 
have been thus officially summarised :— 

“ The ma>lu object of Iho former deBpi^lcb is to dWopi the efforta of the Qovoniraeut frora 
the cduoiitiou of the higher clas-ae-s, upon whom they had up to that date Idjou too oxdu- 
eively diicctcdt and to turn tiieui to lU© wider diiTn^ion of edueatiou among all classes 
of lUc people; ond especially to the provision of primary inatruetion fur the masses, 
buc.h iQkitraciion la to he prtA'ided by the direct in^trumeniulUy of Government, and a com* 
jmlaory rate, levied niider tUo direct authurUy ot Uovoriuueut, ia pointed out as the host 
uieauB of obtaining funda fur the purpose. The eysicm must be extended npwattia by 
the eBtablisbrntMit of Govermuont schools moJoU, to be aupei’sodod gradually by schoola 
auppojtod on th*- graut-*in-aid principle. This principle i.s to be of perfect rfllgious ucuirality, 
deimed in regular rules adapted to the clrcuiiL^i.iticcs of each provinco, and clearly and pub* 
licly placed before tbo Natives of India, Schools, whether purely tTOvornmeui iastiiatio :;3 
or aided, in all of which (excepting Normal Schools) the payment ot souie fee, however 
email, is to_ bo tho rule, are to be in regular gradation from thos© which give the humblG;'t 
elementary instruction to the highe.;t colleges ; and tho best pupils of one grade aro to climb 
through the other grades by lueaus of scholarships obtained in tho lower school, and louabie 
ill the higher. To provide uiaHterB, Normal ^schools aro to be established in eachprovir.ee, 
tinvl moderate allowances given for the support of those who possess an aptness for teach «• 
Jug. and are willing to d-vute themsolves to ti.c prolcsHion of school musters, )iy tbi.^ 
tru'ans it is hoped that, at no distant period, in.sr.itutiuns may be in operation in alJ tho 
ljre.,iaenelcs, cal-nUated to supply maatora for all cias.ses of schools, and thus in timo 
greatly to limit, if not altogether to obviate, tho i.ecu^sity uf recruiting the cducutional 
service by means of ougagemonts made in Jilnglund. Tho medium of education i» to bu 
the Vernacular languages ol India, into which the boat elementary treatises in Kriglish 
ehould bo translated. Nnch translations are to bo advertised for, and liboraliy' rewarded 
by Govc'iumont as the means of enriching Vernacular literature* While, theroforo, tho 
Vernacular languages are on no aooount to bo neglected, the KuglUh language may be 
taught wlicro thcro is a demand for it, but the English language is not to be subetituted for 
the Voriiacular uialocia of the country. The nxistiug institationa for the study of tho classical 
languages of India are to bo maintained* and respect is to be paid to ihe hereditary 
Teueration which they command. Female education is to receive the frank and cordial sup* 
port of Guvorumeut, as by it a far grouter pr.iporcional impuale is imparted totheedu*. 
cntioual apd moral tone of the people, than by the eduearion of men. lu addition lo the Go* 
‘verument aud.aided colleges and schools for generalcducattou, special institutions for Un* 
purling spe. iai education in Jaw, medicine, engineering, art, and agriculture, aro to receive 
in every province the direct aid and encouragement of Uovernmont. The ageucy by which 
this system of education is to be carried out is a Jir<^ctor in each province, assisiod by a com* 
petent staff ot inspectors, care being taken that tho cost of control shall be kept in fair pro* 
portion to tho cost of direct measures of instruction. To complete the sy^em in each 
prysidouev a aniversity is to be established, on tho model of the bondon University, at 
each of the three presidency towns. These imiversUies are not to be themselves places of 
education, hut they are to test the value of the education given elsewhere; they are to pass 
every fatulent of ordinary ability who has fairly profited by the curriculum of ISchool and 
colioKC study which he baa passed through, the standard required being such as to commatid 
respect without discQuraging the efforts of deset ving students. Education is to be aided aui 
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upp'iijpif 1 )\’ the principal ofncials in every district, end is to receive. iMsInes the direct 
lifonragoinent of the State by the opening; of Government appolntinom.s tti-tbopo who hava 
ecciveii a pood education, irroppeotive of th« i>Ihco or manner in whiuh it may bnve been 
cquired ; ami, in ^|e Jowor fiituations, by proferriug a man who eati read and wnto.and 
H equally eligible in other respecte, to one who cannot.** 

Mr. Howell gives extracts from that and subsequent despatdies 
vLicli “ niuloubtedly show tliah, until the State has ]>laced the 
ncaus of elementary vernacular education within the reach of 
hose who are unable to procure it for themselves, an annually 
ncreasing Government expenditure in any Province upon 
ho higher classes who are aide and willing in many cases to 
lear a considerable part at least of the cost of their own educa- 
ion, is not in accordance with the main oUject of the educa- 
ional code, nor with the subsequent views of the Homo Goveru- 
nent.” v 

To estimate (he progress consequent on Ibo dospatcb, it may 
)e mentioned that, in the year previous to its issue, there were, 
jf course, no universities in India and no educational depart- 
neuts ; there vveve only Government colleges for general 
alucatiou ; elementary vernacular education had only been at- 
einpted with any degree of success in the North-Western Pro- 
nnees and llombay ; there w’ere no Grant-iu-Aid Knles;lho 
otal number of pupils in all the Government colleges and 
ligher and lower schools together—in Bengal was IS,822 ; in 
ho North-Western Provinces, 8,508-; in Madras, .">,380 ; and in 
Bonibay, about 1-f,000 ; there were no Normal schools; female 
education had not been attempted by tlie State at all, and the 
Lotal annual grant for education in all India was £98,721. 

In 1870 71. 

The statistics of fee receipts in tho larger Provinces are so 
•emarkable that they arc annexed in detail;— 


Statement showing the total number of Pupils in Government Institu¬ 
tions and the Fees paid therein as compared icith the total number 
of Pupils in Aided Institutions and the Fees paid by them. 
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Ways and Means .—The funds devoted to ducalioii'oJ con- 
trollei by tlu State in 1870-71, were as follows:— 



(ttj—-iniiUut© ei^ULwed echuiar^Uips. 
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'Statement showing the tnouthly attenuje fee rale in Government 
and Aided Institutions. 
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Government Agency .—The present educational departments 
were established under the despatch of 1S54 in supersession of 
the Boards and Councils. 

The total cost of these establishments, as proportioned to the 
total annual expenditure in each province, may be thus shown 
in detail;— 
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Siatenient shvvoing the percentage that direction, inepeetion. and -ins¬ 
truction bear respectively to total educational i.i-pendilnrc. 
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Ab$t7*act Statement showing the total expenditure througlmd British 
India in 1870-71, on aided Educational Institutions under the sn* 
perintendence of Missionaries or other Religions Associations* 
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172 

1.271 

146 

4,777 

659 

5,336 

1 

IS 


18 

42 

« 

5,138 

1,654 

3.792 

1.375 

03 963 

18 .3.39 

82.302 


3,05,352 


RTtMHCril 


1..39 544 
1,00,212 


1.40.. 30.3 

1.. 54 2.5!? 
85.7&9 

1.28.440 

00,20.5 

11.008 

14.120 

29,729 

900 

20,028 
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Statement showing the Statistics of Grant-in-aid 
F.xpenditure in 1870 - 71 . 


i 

Vroviiicea- 

! 

. 

Colleges. 

Schools. 

Total Iin« 
perial 

Total net 
impel iai 

*3 a 

0 ^ 

{(iiraut. 

1 

J 

No. 

Grant. 

G t ao t ■ Oi — 
aid expen¬ 
diture. 

firaut l»r 
education. 

S S 5 
0 ^ c 

5 'o ^ 

i 

1 iU. 


Its, 

Ks. 

u». 


jllengal 

Ci a-i.ooo 

3 839 

0 10.407 

5, .35 307 

18,0.5,98-5 

28 7 

jMailraa 


3,.%;; 

3,20,278 

.3,35.513 

TO,S3, - 8.5 

SO’9 

!l-loniliay 

21 (iOo 

71 

4.i,9(i8 

40 .508 

9,48,038 

4 9 

jX. W. Provinoet 

4; 24,OSS 

.310 

1.77,745 

. 2 01 778 

12,0.8,802 

10 7 

(uiijab 

... i ... 

Cfil 

481 78<5 

1,48.783 

0,40 84.5 

23 0 

OiiiUi 

J 127.173 

80 

28,572 

63 307 

2,1.5 933 

24-.3 

i.'entral Provinces 


434 

.37,919 

37 919 

2,70.982 

13-7 

Rfitish P;urtua .. 

»«♦ 

77 

25,902 

26 902 

72,894 


jlijrars 

,,, 

1 

9.0 

900 

2 ,.37 43:1 

0.3 

jOoorg 

. 

a 

ai2 

312 

15.033 

2-1 

j Total ... 

21)'So 941 

8.724 

13 02.840 

IS 80,349 

05 71.090 

21-8 


The statistics of European and Eurasian schools are these ; 



Numt-er of 

Niin;oe« of 

Total cost to 


Schools. 

Pupils. 

Government. 

j 



Us. 

1 I'engal 

17 

1,570 

37 91,8 

Mailins 

41 

2,990 

8.4 715 

1.0111 bay 

27 

2,295 

85,585 

Nonli-tVestern Provinces 

13 

554 

27,,840 

I'uujab 

13 

010 

44 010 

Ceuiial Provinces 

5 

508 

7,800 

. 

Total ... 

no 

8.543 

2 38 52-8 


In(U(jmou8 Schools .—The statistics of the purely native 
scliools not improved up to tlic Government standard arc— 


PllOVlNGK. 

Number, j 

Pupils. 

J]t!n'4iil ... ■ 

i,o,yo4 1 

iuy,}).53 

Maurns 

Not known. 

loornbay ... ... ... 

1,210 

33,205 

Sindh 

.273 

5,716 

Nortli-Western Provinces 

4,005 

54,575 

Punjab 

4,1 SB 

50,551 

Oudh 

507 

4,257 

Gentr.al Pi evinces ... 

227 

4,5(12 

Ihiiisli Burma 

S,77S 

48,.S42 

J.H'l 111* •*» ••• ••• 

no ! 

2,-308 

( liioru ... ... 

]8 1 

i 

249 

'I'ef.-d 

2.5,825, i 

37 4,218 


J .! 3 
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Schools III India in 1870 - 71 . 


Private and 
iiispectoil only 
vcxidujling In¬ 
digenous 
School.-.) 

Total nuwbor 
ol 

Total expcnili- 
tnio on (.Jovern- 
uieni l.ower 
Class {Schools. 

T tal expendi- 
•ture on J.owcr 
LlasH uided 
SehoolH. 

Proportion of cxpcnditiiie on 
l4<*wer (, lass rchools, (»o- 
rornnieut and Aided, to to¬ 
tal fxpondiinre ou educa¬ 
tion durin«' the year. 
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4) 

U. 

a 
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o 

«; a 3 

Hi 

- 3 

> c 
£ 

Oj 

04 

w 

Cm 




*4 

H 

r* 






lis. 

Us. 

Us. 

Bb. 

U'. 

Us. 

lU. 



2.19S 

60,1.3 

4,479 

1,195 

609 

1,19,902 

84,035 

1 f 

} 31,98,821 •< 

2.09,911 

6‘5 

... 

. 

288 

G,6% 

10,036 

59,818 

98,071 

j ■ 1 

i,ns,53t 

5-2 

... 

... 

Z.T-M 

62,G(i« 

1,632 

3,91)2 


75 913 

1,47.5i:. 

1 ■ f 

} 21,47,997 .< 

2,27.3.5^ 

10-6 

... 

. 

15 



2,930 

12,210 

1 1 

15,19(1 

7 

151 

e.oo7 

2..5(>1 

I,.50,77J 

3.77,841 

5,23,622 

1,546 


1 f 

7,01,90.^ 

29-08 



8,77:-: 


32,9H.'> 





3*i 

3.07(5 

21] 

9,114 

3,724 


/ 1 

45.823 

:*8 



3.327 

93,406 

1,17,947 

2,99.101 

933 

2,178 

2,402 

1 f 

1 19,59,452 < 

4,21.98.s 

21-7 



400 

7,804 

27,025 

10,246 

24,030 

J 1. 

68,233 

3- 



1,257 

52,658 

lfi,SC3 

C,33fi 

1,-70,084 

25,828 

32,419 

'1 f 

1 10,18,040-; 

J \ 

2,3-5.220 

22-3 




i2,n;> 

7,930 

29,778 

36,813 

80,857 

7.9 



C17 

38,146 


70,6*-1 

4,3-7 

7,611 

1 (' 

82,4K1 

18-8 



1,366 



\ 4,37,018, 





S4 

4,910 

1,940 

2,428 

4 095 

J 1 

I3,as2 

30 


23S 

1,000 

38,067 

2 . 1,006 

1.21,236 

20,589 

42,73-5 

;• 5,13,1591 

2,10,605 

41- 


r,» 

Ip) 

2,570 

3,232 

17,059 

75 

76 

J 1 

20,441 

3-9 ( 

' 

. 

50 


• — 

. 

108 

. 

1 1.51,7861 

1 ( 

lOS 

•07 

... 

. 

270 


75.579 

28,943 


. 

1,04,522 

»l7‘-5 

> 2,78,653} 

... 

... .. 

27 

607 

2,178 

7,234 



9.410 

.3-4 



3(1 

1,295 

. 

3,732 

14 

212 

937 

> 16,0351 

4,995 

33'2 

... 


1 

la 

144 

. 

. 


i \ 

y4 

9 

17’J 

G,245 

t 

U.K.l 

l.TOii 

4,75,806 

4.1,768 

4,23,3»'i 

63,982 

11,90.697 

2.61.002 

1,13,264 

3,17,712 

1.77,079 


21,88,762 

4,32,014 

18-fi7 


OS, 089 


30 

a 10 

7,370j 1-5.921 

5,17,674 

4,86,333 

12,65,386 

8 04,280 

4,94 791 

1,21,14,699 

20,10,770 

21-7 


'Xhcro iH no prftcision in the ox|>rert«i»»n pupils on rolls,” wboreas aucmlunco jit lourit 
htui iiccoLuuiod&tion or bud and alw.ov means waste of energy, power and muiioy. 
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Muhlle-Cutss Sc/ioois in IS70-71. 
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1 ulilfi’brings us to niiiblle schools. 
Schools in India in 1870-71. 


I 

rHv.ilft am! j 
hispiHttoii I 

only (l•xc'lud Total uumber of 

injj liuii^'cTi- j 
ous Sotiuola ) 


Total expeiuU- Total expcri'il- 

tiiro on tio- tuio oii MUl 

vonmu'iit. Mid- die ‘Maes 
dio ( lass Aided 

bciiDoIa. (ichuuJH. 


, " ■ 1 

I proportion of axiu'w hturo oij 
' Mid.He .''eluioJa, t.lo- 

} vernuicnt and Aided, to total 
I oxpenditurt? oa Education 
j duriti^ the year. 
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The High Schools may in all Provinces he rated by the re¬ 
sults they shew in tlie University Matriculation Examination. 
The annexed table shows roughly what an undergraduate in 
each Province costs the country irrespective of the cost of direc¬ 
tion, inspection, and the leave and pension charges of those con¬ 
nected with him:— 


GoTcrnment Gigb Schools. 


Aided High Sobools. 


■3 i 

° 'S. 




• •• 13 2,1391 84,1*7 


2| 234 1 24,170 



Voi. xvu. 
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Normal Schools in 1870-71 


401 


• * 

‘/.s' in Inlin in 1870-71. 


ToL number 
of 

Total cypondit.ure 
on (tuvornnv’ut j 
Noroittl Schools, i 

Twffi,! cxRf-nili- 
-iivo on :)v#:n! 
KJviuftl 
Scboolfi. 

iVUTiUdl f 
oi!i finior 
'J’ottcbury . 
from • 

i'ri.pvif tu)ij I'! e\)>‘.-tiO!iure <»n 
. " 4 ! ill Sell'.*'.)!-', <.;uV'rnnient 

iiJi.l 1.0 t. ,t i’. 

lujo on fdi.i’a '•’'■'U darin^^ 
i.h ' yr.;r. 

o 

XJ 

CJ 

t0i 

1 

■o 

s 

OT 

Imperial. 

ce 

o 

o 

v4 

t 

Imperial. 

a 

3 

'c* 

o 

XI 

t/j 

a 

«> 

B 

a 

•x> 

> 

o 

1 

i 

i 

o 

T 1 
X*. i 

1 

\ 

z ■ 

$ -J 

f-, CJ 

t' r^ 

4,. 

C; 

L. 

ry 

a 

[.j; 

0 ^ 

i 

? i 2 

H 

5 . 1 

S'-o i 

i! ! 

'T 1 

t-' ^ 

. - - 1 ; 

*= *« 

3;i;a 

.•? 

Z* 

a 

0 

0 

a 

a 

h ^ 

•v 

Ml 

r a 

14 a 

^ ?i 

O'- 

3(J 

1,727 

Rq. 

1,24,33.5 

R?. 

3,775 

Rn. 

8,395 

Ra. 

8,826 



lls. 

t „ f 

1,40,031 

4iu 

h 

56 

1,915 

... 

3,737 

14,205 

’••a. 

... 

V 31,89,821 ^ 

1.9,857 

•c 

14 

432 

65,070 

6,500 

9,722 

24,078 

12 G 

62 

1 ( 

1,01,376 

4-8 


• •• 

••* 

... 

... 

.. 

> 21 , 47,9975 

... 


7 

421 

26,867 

32,331 



... 


1 r 

59,44¥ 

24 

2 

54 

10,885 

703 

... 

... 

... 


i 24,13,636 < 

) 1 

11 ,.588 

•4 

7 


31,158 

5,CC2 

2,180 

1,316 



'I f 

40,316 

2-8 

0 

91 

8,597 

- 807 

3,000 

1,653 

... 

... 

>■ 16,30,452 {. 
J i 

57,057 

•P 

10 

389 

11,788 

17,473 

17,255 

10,729 

... 

61 


t f 

f 10,18,040.; 

1 1 

1 4,.37,6481 

57.275 

50 

•»* 

3 

117 

4,782 

9,S7; 

... 

SO 

; 


j 14,057 

3-3 

1 

9 

1,218 

... 

... 

... 

i - 



•8 

A 

157 

7,578 

8,824 


... 

282 


1 f 

I 16,4»2 

5-2 

3 

56 

2,905 

3,178 

... 

... 

1 

11 

... 

1 5,13,1391 

! 6,303 

1*2 

e 

401 

2,297 


4,611 

13,893 



} ( 

20,831 

... 

13-7 

... 


... 

... 

... 



... 

1 

58 

2,089 

... 

... 

... 

68 

... 

•• 

^ 2j7S,5iit» 1 

■; 2,0S'.» 

•7 

1 

5 

16 




... 


j .w.| 

' 10 

•1 



... 


... 




% 

... 

8 

4,0S0 

2,75,986 

83,090 

42,223 

5S,57‘2 

610 

52 

... 

4,60,471 

3-8 

J7 

2fi6 

25,620 

4,688 

C.7S7 

18.858 

11 


21,14,009 

55,S0;j| 

•4 

lO-U 

4,340 

3,01,606 

88,378 

48,960^ 

77.430 

024 



5,10,27i| 

1 

4*2 


was 60 students, each costing lls. 392, of wlhcli he gave Rs. 8 in 
of the Madi'as School was lis. 27,412. On the 55 students iu 
11,000 was spent. 

Bombay, there were 101 pupils and the grant was Rs. 1S;443. 
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only Bachelor oi Arts were eligible to appeal, beace the discrrepaacy,* 













The Three Universities, 


'The* Calcutta University lias tlie great advantage, but at tlie 
same time the great responsihility, of being Joss provincial and 
therefore more independent than either of the sister Universities. 
It works on a larger scale aiul has to tulapt itself to brotider 
wants. I’iiis position hits led to the following iniportant ro- 
forni.s now in progress :—'I’lio University has decided upon hold¬ 
ing a Convocation aiintially at Alltdiabad, and, what is more 
important perhaps, it Inns also decided that on all general <pies- 
tious non-resident members of the Faculty of Arts shall ho 
consulted before any delinitc action is taken in Calcutta. Jt has 
decided to extend its inllnence very much more widely and 
deeply into the educational sysleins of the Provinces with wliieb 
it is connected, by holding examinations in the veniacnlars. I'lio 
first c.xainination will be towards the end of 187^. 'i'bc resnlt of 
subjecting midillc schools to the samo uniform and inde[)endont 
tests now only applied to high scbouls, cannot fail to be most 
beneficial. The University is attempting to make the physical 
sciences a far moi'e important part of its curriculum than here¬ 
tofore. 

L a n (j mges si u d ied ,— 

Statement showing the numher of piqnls studying. 
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Educqjhion in India. 


CHAPTER HI. ■ 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN 1871-72. 

This, iLe first year of tlie coutrolaudfiuaucial supcrvisiouof 
education by the Provincial (jioveminents, was marked by a 
series of reforms and by great progress especially in primary in¬ 
struction in Bengal. But the full results will not be ap[)arent 
till the lime of transition is over, and the report of 18711-74' 
lias been submitted. When opening the new Hall of the 
University of Calcutta, as Chancellor, the Governor General 
reiterated the principles of the educational policy of 1854. 

Finance. —The sum assigned to the Provincial Governments 
for education in 1871-72 was £570,1)56, but in addition to this 
local funds were spent. The total expenditure was as follows ac¬ 
cording to the departineutal reports : — 


l^latiras 

N. W. Proviueofl 
Punjab 

J{umbay and Siucth 
Oiaih 

roiiiral Province* 
}'>riiikb Bui'ixia 
Voorg 


40,18.000 

21 . Ill SdO 
4.04,022 

I4,4J3 

3,37 f.O* ' 
2,83.022 


1,18.O’!,220 


Total ... l,24,8o.Oi2 

Thu.s, excluding the small net expenditure of the Goveniineni 
of ludia for the Universities, wliicli are piactically .self-support¬ 
ing, and on Ajmere, the cost of public instruction to the State, 
in every form, was £1,248,594 in 1871-72. 

Results .—The number reported in attendance at iu.spectcd 
and aided schools in each Province was ;— 

I . 1 . ; 

Population. Schools, j Pupils, i 


Bengal 
Madras ... 

N. W. Provinces 
Punjab ... 
Bombay and Sindh 
Oudh ... 

Central Provinces 
British Burma 
Coorg 


07,000,000 

31,312,150 

30,778,000 

17,590,752 

14,000,000 

11,220,232 

9.250,000 

2,500,000 

170,000 

183,833,134' 

" 5,006,000 

2,250,000 
■191,083,134 


4,412 

4,401 

4.333 

1,872 

3,670 

971 

1,825 

44 

36 


106,140 ! 
135,192 i 
162,979 
89,517 
198,870 
49,920 
85,956 
2,450 
2,462 
_893'488 
24,201 
10,933 
928,022 
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